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SHEMUS DHU, 

THE BLACK PEDLAR OF GALWAY 

A TALE OF THE PENAL TIMES. 



CHAPTER I. . 

The village of Portarah lies a mile east of the Ckstlos 

of TuUykeane, or, as they are often called, the "Castles 

of the Two Hags." The village to which our story 

belongs, was quite different from the present village of 

the same name. The latter, though comfortable in tlie 

j* sense in which Irish villages are esteemed comfortable 

in this part of the country — that is, by comparison with 

^ the wretchedness of others — is no way interesting to 

-. us, save as occupying the site of the home-place of 

!r some of the persons of our story. That which would 

J. loake Portarah and other villages of lar-Connaught 

t remarkable, has passed away. Their power to attract 

^ the visit of the lover of the picturesque has died with 

l the death of their oaks and their ash — with the death 

of their own original and happy inhabitants. 
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2 THE BLACK PEDLAR 

The people of the present Portarah, and of the other 
villages of Moycullen, generally appear contented, and 
have a character for merry sentiment and a manner which 
distinguishes them from those of other parts of the county 
Galway; still nothing tells the traveller that this part of 
the country was once worthy of some attention, except 
the brushwood scattered here and there — the successors 
of the majestic forest trees — and the mouldering grey 
stones of the castles, hallowed in the people's minds in 
connexion with the legends of their forefatliers. TIkj 
castles soon will pass away: one has already entirely 
fallen beneath the power of the storm, and lies in 
rubbish at its companion's base; and the other has partly 
fallen, and in a few years will follow in the ruin of 
its comrade — perhaps, indeed, the avarice of man may 
forestall the fury of the winds of heaven; and then 
nothing will be left to remind the after inhabitants of 
them but the spring in the fallen castle's foundation — 
the theme of many a story — which yet comes yoimg 
and leaping from a far deep vein, mocking with its life 
and health the ruin of man's work which lies about. 

There are many accounts of the origin of the castles, 
especially of the cause of their having been built not more 
than a few yards asunder. One is laughable enough, 
and characteristic in many points of view. "Two sis- 
ters, heiresses of the O'Hallorans," as the country people 
tell it with humour, "could not settle the boundaries of 
their respective estates. They were old when the 
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matter was settled, and found that their lands and 
money were lost by the expenses of the law-suit. Then 
they agreed to build, with all their resources, two 
castles on the only lot of ground remaining to them, in 
which they would be shut in from the world which they 
detested, and from each other, with one condition of 
mutual service — that every morning and evening 
they should appear at opposite windows and scold and 
grin at each other to their hearts content." Hence the 
name of the " Castles of the two Hags." 

I once stood beneath a broken door- way of the castle, 
and thought with sorrow on its decay. I could not 
help giving utterance to the melancholy of my feelings. 
" What an illustration of the saying, ' that all human 
things are vain!'" I said aloud. "Those who built 
the castles thought, perhaps, that their memories 
would live for ever in the works of their hands. But 
who knows them now? where even are their works? 
Aye, even at the very time of their building, the stone 
and the iron were decaying under their touch. What 
fools we are in hoping for a permanence of existence in 
our works ; for we, first, and then our works, are no 
more." My soliloquy would have gone on, for I was then 
in a mood to think with melancholy pleasure on the 
mutability of things, had not a voice near me inter- 
rupted it with — " Ah, then, it's true what your honour 
says, God knows ; we have seen enough every day to 
teach us what you say. Many is the thing that tould 
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ould ciistle, they ought to teach in 
5. Many is the day that I and the 

village played around its walls, 
he ould people would * bid us ha 
ove of wildness, we would climb to t 
ten them. I didn't think then that 
:he castles down before I died, and the 

but the Lord's w411 be done. We 
A. our time, and we must be satis 
more than the eloquence of the old n 
here was an earnestness in his mannc 
Novld excite feeling in the breast ( 
e. I had sometimes seen him before, I 
g the interest which he could create, 
mation on the customs of his ancestoi 
id, I had not spoken to him. He 
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with care by the aid of a black silk cravat, which had 
lost something of its first colour. 

It was a Sunday, and the peasantry on this day, espe- 
cially those who attend Mass, vie with each other in 
cleanliness of dress. Bryan, as he was solely called — 
without an agnomen to distinguish him from other 
Bryans of the same surname, who had many soubri- 
quets — was one of a class yet found among our western 
peasantry, who unite in themselves the fine old feeling 
of " the ould times" — which means, I suppose, liberal 
hospitality and generosity, however reckless and im- 
provident, with the common-place feeling of anxiety for 
future necessities. It would be folly to say that our 
peasantry generally have not the latter feeling, though 
the romantic character of the Irishman's generous 
recklessness and improvidence may suffer by the state- 
ment; necessity will bring down even the wildest 
enthusiast's thoughts to a level with his more mate- 
rial fellows. This is a truth — ^too much, indeed, a 
truth — which we experience in the change of the 
character of the Irishman. Want has caused not only the 
national shrewdness to become mean cunning in many, 
but has also caused the natural generosity, for which 
Irishmen were remarkable, to degenerate into selfishness 
in not a few instances. Yet many, very many, retain 
among their disappointments and privations, among 
their cares and strugglings for daily bread, the gene- 
rosity of feeling and the sincerity of friendship which 
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[ separated from the old man, whc 
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of my horse's shoes. During my r 
hiere I was to spend the night, some t 
B castle, I thought with intense pie; 
man's stories, yet with a regret that o1 
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me. during my leisure moments, is compensation enough 
for any labour they could have induced. If the first 
simple story satisfy, or be even tolerated by, the excited 
palate of the present reading taste, it may possibly be 
followed by some of the others which I have heard. 



THE BLACK PEDLAR 



CHAPTER II. 



It is now more than a century back, when the in- 
habitants of Portarah were the happiest community in 
lar-Connaught. Their own resources supplied the few 
wants of their simple life ; and the day on which their 
boats left home to exchange goods or make purchases 
in the neighbouring market of Galway, was an event in 
their year. Yet, all the year round, there was no want of 
the comforts of living among them. The poorest vil- 
lagers could aflford, when occasion required, an addition 
to their usual fare in the form of a kid, or fowl, or 
smoked salmon, or of any other of the good things that 
the season supplied. Patches of sweet pasturage amid 
limestone rocks gave plentiful feeding to the few cows 
and sheep that they possessed; and the woods and 
lakes about them gave amusement and employment 
to the young men, when not otherwise engaged, and a 
supply of fish, wild fowl, and venison, to the winter 
stores of the housewives. 

Fortunately for their comfort and their peace, the 
Tneum and tuum of more refined society seldom were a 
principle in their transactions with each other. Present 
necessity was allowed among them to give a right of 
using in common ; and never did his liberality cause a 
loss to the first possessor. 
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Day after day, and night after night, their occu- 
pations appeared the same. There was no variety in 
their labours or amusements, except that which the sea- 
sons brought ; and yet they felt happy, because they 
were contented with themselves. The cold-heartedness 
or vice of the world — that is, of the neighbouring city, 
which was the world to them — was known to tliem only 
through the medium of some straggler's story. And 
whether the straggler were beggar or pedlar, as he knew 
his importance, and more so, his gain, depended upon the 
interest that he excited, his story seldom wanted a co- 
louring of blood and deceit to make it horrible ; and his 
simple auditors, as they listened with eagerness to the 
wickedness he related, thanked God mentally that they 
were protected, in preference to others, from such scenes. 

If we except such chance visitors, and one other, 
whom we shall know presently, few were the means which 
the Fortarah people enjoyed of knowing the manners of 
the world outside them. 

The visits of their pastor were those of duty, and, 
consequently, short and far between, unless when he 
held stations at Easter and Christmas, and then, good 
man, he little thought of teaching anything but 
faith and contentment We speak of the general 
mental and physical condition of the people of Portarah. 
Among them there were some exceptions to both. 

It was on a November evening, and the villagers 
were assembled around the social fire of Connel 
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10 THE BLACK PEDLAR 

More O'Keane ; a person of some importance among 
them. 

It was an old custom with the inhabitants of the 
western villages of our island, during the winter even- 
ings to visit in rotation each other's cabins. The custom 
continues still, though the feeling which dictated it has 
partly departed. 

They meet yet, but in many instances it is more to 
while away the dreariness of a winter's night by gaming, 
or by conversation not less criminal, rather than the 
desire of hearing the instruction of the old, which, in 
former times, suggested the visit. On the occasion on 
which our villagers met, no house was oftener merry 
with the wit and joyousness of the happy group within 
than Connel More's. 

On this evening Connel occupied a triangular stool 
in a comer of the fire-place — his usual seat — where a 
plentiful supply of bog- wood gave light anjj heat around. 
His house was esteemed the most comfortable in the 
townland. It was a well thatched cabin, which, from 
its outside appurtenances, in the form of small houses 
with well plastered walls, gave an idea of comfort to 
which the inhabitants of the country had not yet 
advanced. But it was not among them Connel had 
learned his notions of comfort and of accommodation. 

The interior of the cabin was divided into three 
apartments, of which the largest supplied all the neces- 
sities of its occupants, except those of sleeping room and 
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store house. From the smoked rafters were suspended, 
over the heads of the visitors, in comfortable confusion, 
yam and flax, nets and rods, instruments of domestic 
and of farming use ; and, here and there, a dried salmon 
and smoked haunch of venison, interspersed with bacon 
and ham, gave notice of the comforts and of the amuse- 
ments of the possessors. From lower pegs, inserted 
in the wall, hung the blue cloaks and red boddices 
of the females, and the grey jackets and under gar- 
ments of frieze of the male portion of the family. 

A large, rough made chest, of which only the women 
of the house knew the secrets, though it had neither 
hasp nor lock — such precautions were unknown among 
them — held a conspicuous place against the wall in tlie 
middle of the room, and over it were placed two or 
more shelves of rough boards, on which were arranged, 
in fanciful order, different articles of pewter, the pride 
of their owner, and the wonder of the other simple inha- 
bitants of the village. On the whole, Conners cabin 
possessed comforts, and displayed a superiority in the 
order and material of its furniture, with 'which none of 
the other cabins of the village could vie. 

The owner sat, seeming to enjoy the comforts which 
he possessed. He was a man about fifty years old, yet 
in the strength of life. Years showed not their influ- 
ence either on the powers of his mind or body, except 
in the instances of his hair being thin and silvered, and 
of his shape beingsomewhat rotund and heavy. There was 
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about his strong-marked manly countenance an expres- 
sion evidencing a disposition to communicate to his 
fellows the happiness which he felt. This expression, 
though partly the result of his natural kindness of 
temper, did not proceed from mere natural feeling, 
prompted, without its possessor being conscious of it. 
There was thought and even deep reflection strongly 
mingled with the openness of ConneFs countenance. 
His neighbours felt his superiority of mind. 

Light seldom fell upon a more unsophisticated society 
than that which surrounded him, on the evening of 
which we speak. 

The visitors were principally men of the village; their 
wives and daughters being engaged at home in their 
household duties. Tlie old men were seated on low 
stools, nearest to the fire, though at a distance, which 
did not preclude the heat and light from reaching the 
younger portion of the meeting. Some of the latter, 
with their bare necks and open breasts, lounged upon 
the strewn hay, each engaging the attention of his 
neighbour with some passing conversation, or jesting 
with the young women of the cabin, who, in a distant 
part of the room, hummed some plaintiff air to the 
music of their reels; whilst others leaning upon the 
upright back supports of the old men's seats, listened 
eagerly to their conversation, or enlivened it by some 
well-timed remark — all the while their short pipes 
silently passing from mouth to mouth, or stationary. 
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giving a full curl of smoke to the open basket-worked 
chimney. A couple of hounds, of the wolf-dog species, 
were couched at the feet of a middle-aged woman in a red 
bodice and blue head gear, who was engaged near the 
lire knitting the stockings of the household. 

Such was the scene the hospitable floor of Connel 
O'Keane presented. The story or the anecdote took 
its rounds among the old. The jest was passed and 
bandied among the young ; and sometimes, at the call 
of their host, a deep sonorous voice gave thrilling melan- 
choly to some air connected with the real, or fancied 
sufferings of their country. During the song, the feel- 
ings of the listeners underwent a change. It was evi- 
dent from the eager attention of all. The pressed lip, 
the erect attitude, or the dilated eye of the young men 
sliowed their excitement. 

Tlie old men raised their heads and turned towards 
the singer, Shemus Rue, a young man of powerful make, 
who was well fitted to excite interest by the energy of his 
manner, and the depth of his voice, and at each senti^ 
ment which pleased them, they gave vent to their ap- 
probation in a cry of " saol fad aguith," and struck the 
floor with their sticks. I am sorry Bryan could not tell 
me the name of the song. However, we may be sure, 
it was one of the class whose sentiment and music have 
even on strangers an electric eflfect — for in these our 
country people delight — an effect often lasting longer 
than that, which those who sing, and are followers of the 
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singers, feel. Such is the sudden excitability of the 
Irish peasant, in general, but more particularly under 
the influence of music, that one moment sees him ex- 
pressing the joyousness of the kindest and most peace- 
ful loving nature, by laughter and good humour on his 
face ; and the next moment, if the character of the music 
change, he as quickly changes with it — melancholy 
succeeds — stormy passion seizes on his soul, and 
revenge follows ; but, another moment, a lively joy- 
ful note is struck, and brisk spirits, with sudden laughter, 
arise over the dying mournful air, and mirth and joy in 
their fullest sway again become rulers of the night. 
We do not mean by this that the Irish peasant has not 
a capability of enduring feeling. However, these changes 
of feeling and music did not happen on the present 
evening. Still though their host responded to the jest and 
to the laugh, there was an effort to be merry in the act, 
which did not escape the observation of his visitors, and 
which consequently gave, as the night advanced, a 
solemn character to the conversation. 

" Is it true, Connel," said an old man who occupied the 
seat nearest to him, " that those of the dark faith are 
again commencing their wickedness ? — Heaven knows 
even in this life of suffering, we have felt it too much." 

" No, Dermod," answered Connel, " I havn't heard. 
•Wliat now would be new with them ? Have not the 
noble and brave of the city been scattered ? Few, I 
think,are now left advantageous victims fortheir hatred." 
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" Aye ; but, Connel, Dermod speaks truth," said one of 
the young men. " Your friend, Shemus Dhu, was taken 
up by D'Arcy, and is now under sentence of death, in 
the quay jail." 

" Faith, this cannot be," said Connel, suddenly agi- 
tated. " The pedlar was ever a friend of the Council. 
You must have heard wrong, boy — and then he could 
not have been in the town at the time." 

"I know," said the young man. "Seeing is more 
than hearing, and I saw Shemus Dhu on this blessed 
day brought through the town by some of the Sassanach 
soldiers. It is said he was taken at some place on the 
sea side, near Spiddal, where he had been plotting with 
strangers against the Council, and that his companions 
escaped." 

" Thank God 1" exclaimed Connel, from whose soul a 
heavy weight seemed to be raised by the last words of the 
speaker. The object of his thanksgiving, however, was 
mistaken ; for, the first speaker said to him in an under 
tone — 

" I am glad, Connel, that you rejoice that he is taken, 
though by our enemies. I have had my dark thoughts 
about him, and I was sure he was a traitor, though I 
feared to speak my mind to you, knowing that you 
were friendly to him," 

"Hush!" interrupted Connel, sternly; "you know 
nothing about him, man." 

The rest of the company who overheard Connel could 
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not be so easily silenced as the old man was. Connel 
would have exercised his power over them had he 
heard their opinion. But, though the faith and sincer- 
ity of the pedlar were examined in whispers, and proved 
false, none ventured to assert this openly, knowing the 
friendship between him and Connel. 

Greneral conversation had ceased. Their host's 
thoughtfulness threw a damp on the hilarity of their 
meeting ; for he sat forward in his seat, one hand sup- 
porting his head upon his knees, whilst the other was 
engaged in disturbing the cinders of the charred bog- 
wood. The old men understood the delicacy of being 
observers of Connors feelings. They arose to depart, 
and in giving the night salutation, they aroused Connel 
from his thoughts. He answered shortly and liurriedly, 
and looking among the young men, some of whom had 
already taken their leave, for the first time during the 
night, he observed the absence of his son. 

" Has Fergus been amongst us to-night ?" he asked 
some of his family. 

" No, Connel," answered the old woman in the comer. 
"You know he has been the entire day with the 
priest." 

"Ha!" said Connel, . aloud, with energy, forgetting 
that he was overheard by many. " It cannot be that he 
has missed the way, though the night be pitchy dark ; 
he is not wont to be out so late. We must look to it" 

The fear may appear suddenly suggested by paternal 
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anxiety ; but it was excited by some feeling of danger, 
of which he alone was aware. He felt more at ease, 
"however, when some of his neighbours spoke to him 
of his son's acquaintance with all the bye-ways of 
the countiy ; his prudence in avoiding danger, and his 
physical capability to contend with it, even if it came 
suddenly; but, still there was evidently some weight 
upon Connors heart, which he could not throw oflF, 
though he pretended to be at ease. The old woman 
was not so'soon at ease. She understood Connel's hints 
better than any present She had observed the agita- 
tion of his manner, in connection with his question 
about his son ; but these thoughts were less capable of 
making her imeasy, than some recollection of the pre- 
ceding day to which they gave birth. 

The weather was natural to the month. A dull 
heavy vapour arose with the darkness of the evening. 
As the night advanced, the mist turned to rain, accom- 
panied with a strong wind, and at the departure of 
the villagers, the loud moaning of the trees told of a 
rising storm. But we must tell why old Judith felt 
anxiety about 0*Keane's son. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



Thanks to the advance of education — no — ^yes — ^for in 
it is alL freedom — the period has gone by, at which the 
faibhfvl historian of Oalway would put in danger his 
fortune and his life. We can now enter upon the his- 
tory even of misrule in Galway without risk of injury to 
purse or head. But do not expect, reader, that for your 
edification, I am about opening the dusty archives of 
the honourable City Council of the Corporation of 
Galway. Indeed, we might thence get some choice 
spiecimens of their manner of government — facts and 
cases — the latter teaching the doctrine of forbearance 
for the errors — as they may be — of the political or re- 
ligious creed of your neighbour; and the former, so 
admirably illustrating that doctrine. In truth, this is 
not my formal intention in the present story. I will 
now only say why old Judith felt an interest in 
O'Keane's son. 

We have hinted that Connel was not always an inhabi- 
tant of Portaragh. Happy for him if he had been. 
Among the recollections which the thoughts of our 
younger life bring with them, none are more pleasing, 
or more melancholy than those connected immediately 
with home and with our first friends. Home ! happy 
or unhappy home! — ^is memory's spell-word, which. 
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amidst gaiety and pleasure, troubles and sufferings, 
constantly changes the character of our feelings, giving 
a transient light and joy to the darkened, heavy breastsT 
of some, and throwing gloom and pain upon the peace 
of others. 

Connel often experienced the latter change, for 
though his adopted neighbours were kind and generous, 
his thoughts often went back to the place of his birth, 
and to the early friendships which he had formed. 
Oftentimes, when conversation was at the highest 
among his evening visitors, and when his simple hearers 
wondered at the knowledge he displayed, as he gave 
his opinion on some subject of dispute, or instructed 
them in the customs of the world unknown to them — 
I mean of Galway ; he was observed to start, and become 
suddenly silent This was not understood by some, 
it was overlooked by the villagers, who loved Connel, 
and who had experienced amusement as well as benefit 
firom his instruction. But there were some even among 
that rude society, who thought, and who afterwards 
spoke it te each other, with mistrust of him, that Connel 
had more reasons than they knew of for leaving the city. 

Be this as it may, the rumours never reached him, 
and he felt happier with ^hem than he had felt among 
his neighbours of the town, immediately before his depar- 
ture fi^m it However, it was said openly, and Connel 
gave his sanction to the ^report, that he was obliged to 
kave Oalway and a flourishing business of innkeeping. 
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or some business of the kind, because he had been im- 
plicated with his foster-brother and patron, a respect- 
able merchant of the town, in some aflGedr which gave 
umbrage to the religious feelings of the city Council ; 
and that he, after his patron's exile and confiscation of 
property, some fifteen years before the period of which 
we write, received protection from Ffrench of Moycullen, 
being at the time accompanied by his orphan children, 
a son and a daughter, the latter, an infant in the arms 
of Judith the nurse. 

It was on the day previous to the opening of our 
story that Judith, in the order of her weekly custom, 
visited an old acquaintance, whose dwelling lay some 
miles away in the thick wood that surrounded Portaragb. 
Those visits were not made weekly to the same persons ; 
for Judith, or as she was more commonly called, Judy 
Bawn, an agnomen given either on account of her fair 
complexion, or more probably from the white colour 
of her hair, had many intimate acquaintances among 
the country folk. When it pleased Judy to make a 
particular visit, as on the present occasion, it behoved 
her to remain to partake of the boiled salmon and of 
the curds and whey of goat's milk, which were promised 
to be prepared in a short time for her refreshment. In 
her present visit to Norah of \he Hill, during the inter- 
val between her entrance and the setting down of her 
refreshment, the time naturally was spent in gossip; 
though at the same time, Judy was expected, or rather 
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was pleased to assist in the industry of the household, 
for the female ancestors of our peasantry had no idea, 
as at present, of making an idle visit. 

" How is it, Judy Bawn," said an old woman, a visitor, 
too, who sat in a comer of the cabin, assisting to repair 
the mieshes of a net, ** that Connel keeps up such long 
and intimate acquaintance with Shemus Dhuv. We 
have heard, and that from people who know, that he 
is not over good ; others may be pleased with him, but 
I don't like the looks of the man." 

" Shame, old neighbour," said Judy, letting the reel 
fall with which she had been busily engaged ; " shame, 
that you at your age should judge from the looks of a 
man. But what for that ? Do you think Connel would 
be his intimate friend unless he was trustworthy ?" 

" That may be as it answers your master's purpose 
best," replied the old woman, tauntingly, her notion of 
propriety being offended at Judy's insinuation about 
the looks of a man, although Judy had no sinister 
meaning in the word ; " but I will say, and I don't care 
who takes it, that a time was, when some of my neigh- 
bours would be less likely to thrive on the looks of a 
man than L I am sure, mistress, we may think as we 
^please?" 

" Aye ; but not to say what you think of your betters, 
good woman," said Judy, with a toss of the head, indi- 
cative of the low place which her opponent held in her 
opinion. 
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" Oh I does it come to that, mistress ?" retorted the 
old woman, throwing the ball of thread from her, and 
tying and undoing again with excitement the strings of 
her lower garment *' But, let me ask. Mistress Bawn, 
who are my betters ?" 

Judy was prepared with an answer, and an answer 
which would confound the unfortunate woman who 
dared to question her superiority over the other matrons 
of the country, had not the woman of the house inter- 
fered, perceiving the issue so disreputable to her hospi- 
tality, which the conversation was likely to produce. 

" Come, come, neighbours ; it would be a nice thing, 
indeed, to say of Norah Flaherty, that she let old friends 
say cross words to each other under her roof. We will 
eat our bread in good feeling, and to-morrow, when 
you think well of it, you may speak as you please. 
Here, Maurice, take this noggin to Judy Bawn, and the 
other to Mary." 

" Thank you," said Judy, whose wrath was suddenly 
appeased, not by the oflFering of the sweet posset and 
oaten cake, for we would not insinuate that she prized 
these comforts so highly as to sacrifice her spirit and 
pride to the animal satisfaction of enjoying them in 
peace. But Judy had her own reasons for desiring to 
withdraw, yet with honour, from the dispute. " I hope," 
she continued, " I have no grudge for any person, and 
that no person wishes me harm." 

" In troth, avoumeen, you may say that," said the 
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old womaiL ''But yoa know people ciumot help hear^ 
ifig what others say of their jGriends." 

The tone, of conciliation in which this was spoken 
satisfied both partieo, and they again were on as friendly 
a footing as when they entered the cabin. 

The rays of the sun were now playing horizontally 
through the openings of the wood, and as Judy had 
some distance to go, she prepared to depart, lest the 
sudden November night might catch her on her way. 
The good woman of the cabin regretted that neither her 
husband nor her sons were at home to conduct Judy 
through the wood, for the wild deer, who now were 
beginning to come nearer to the villages, were some- 
times troublesome to lone travellers, especially to those 
of the weaker sex. Judy said she had no fears concern- 
ing them, and throwing her blue frieze cloak over her 
bead and shoulders, she left the cabin. 

For some time she was engaged with the recollections 
of her visit and the conversation which it produced. 
"Am I not an old fool," she thought, "to allow myself 
to be vexed by the remarks of that silly creature? 
What if I let her know something which might injure 
Gonnel ? Ah ! I see I must not visit such foolish 
people so often ; or if I do, I must not be vexed with 
them." 

With this resolution, so creditable to her prudence 
she arrived at a part of the wood where the path divided. 
For some time she was irresolute which path she would 
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take. Both led to Portarah, but then the nearer and 
easier path had not an over-good character, especially at 
nightfall, and Judy too strongly credited the stories of 
supernatural agency connected with it to entrust her- 
self to its loneliness. For some time, as she picked her 
steps through the rocks and underwood of the longer 
path, she naturally thought on the course which gave 
her so much diflBculty in her journey. "Am not I an 
old fool," again she said, as she recovered from a 
stumble over a concealed rut, " to give myself such 
labour for nothing. I cannot say my five decades, or 
any prayers, God help me ! over these villainous rocks ; 
and when I am at home, Connell will have the old men 
with him, and the yoimgsters will be playing and titter- 
ing. The Lord forgive me for coming this way! I 
can't say my rosary this blessed night" 

Judy's soliloquy would have gone on in the same 
style if an accident did not occur, which we will relate 
in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

We hinted that Judy was influenced to avoid tHe 
shorter path by her fear of something supernatural 
connected with it Indeed, the part of the wood which 
she now entered was well calculated to excite her fears 
if gloom and loneliness alone would give them birth. 
She had descended a rocky hill, and the birch and ash 
were so thickly interwoven on each side, as to give to^ 
the glen in which she was the appearance of dark 
night, though the sun had scarcely set Before her 
arose another hill, over which her path led, having on 
its top such a dense clustering of wood, that the idea 
never would have occurred to strangers, that through 
these trees was the only egress from the ravine. 

When Judy arrived at the bottom of the valley, her 
meditation upon the folly of choosing this path in 
preference to the easier and shorter one, was inter- 
rupted by t noise, as that of persons making way 
through the wood. She listened, and her first idea was 
confirmed by the voices which were approaching her. 
••Perhaps they are some persons whom I know," 
thought she. " I will await them at any chance, 
whether friends or foes. It is better to have their com- 
pany than not, in such a place." She was not a mo- 
ment in doubt as to their mortal character; 'for, two 
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men, though in a dress different from that of any of her 
acquaintance, made their appearance from a high rock 
which was some yards on her left. The manner of the 
Btrangers, when they perceived the woman, was irreso- 
lute ; and she, in turn, stood silent, in surprise. When 
they perceived that they were observed, they advanced 
towards her with the assumed indiflference of people 
who care not with whom they meet Judy believed 
them to be some young men of the town, who were led 
far into the woods by their game, — ^though it was 
unusual for any to come so far for the mere purposes of 
sport This thought of Judy's was supported by their 
dress and arms. Both were similarly habited, wearing 
a close dark-coloured jacket, tightened about the waist 
with a rough girdle, from which hung their hunting- 
knives and large pouches, the latter containing both 
ammunition and provision. They wore close leather 
skull-caps, and loose canvass trousers, strapped over the 
brogues in the manner of gaiters. 

Each carried a long gun; and one of them, the 
taller, held in a leather slip a magnificent tteer hound. 
They were strongly-made men, fitted fcr feats either of 
activity or strengtL The taller, but the younger, ap- 
peared about thirty years of age. He was well-looking, 
and in his whole countenance there appeared a desire 
for pleasure and frm, united with a recklessness of 
danger in its pursuit There was a jauntiness in his 
gait, and a lightness in his step, which showed that the 
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oares of the world sat lightly upon him, or that he 
wished that they should appear to do so. It was not 
thus with his companion, who, from his appearance 
was his senior by half a score years. His coimtenance 
might have been handsome when he was young; but it 
was evident from first sight, to the most casual observer 
that he was a man of strong and dark passions. His 
thick black hair escaping from his cap, shaded his 
forehead. His dark eyes seemed uneasy beneath the 
heavy beetling eyebrows. His nose aud mouth were 
handsome, but there was a constant motion on his 
lips, which took from the latter the power of giving any 
relief to his other sinister features. His bushy whiskers 
of the same colour with his hair, were worn in a formal 
cut, in perfect keeping with the* dark expression of his 
entire countenance. Judy could not observe all this, 
but we are privileged to give the description. 

Judy was surprised, but not much terrified, at the 
approach of the hunters. She had often seen persons 
in a similar dress, and on a similar adventure — ^as she 
conceived * them to be — though nearer to the town. 
Thinking, therefore, that they had lost their way in the 
wood, she approached them. When the hunters came 
up to her, the older personage, who appeared to be the 
principal, accosted her — 

" Good woman," he said in Irish, " can you direct us 
to the nearest and easiest way to the high path that 
leads to Galway ? We have been in the woods since mid*- 
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day ; but not being acquainted with them, we have gone 
ajBtray." 

"Willingly," said Judy, "you shall have my know- 
ledge of the wood ; but we must first come to the height 
before us. I will then direct you." 

They ascended the hill in silence, and Judy pointed 
out the path which broke to the right hand; at the 
same time, with such cautions and directions about 
bogs and cross-paths, that had they put the question in 
earnest, they would, be seriously inconvenienced by her 
directions. 

"In faith, good mother," said the younger hunter, 
"you tell us of difficulties we thought not of before. 
Had you not better, yourself, come and show us the 
way ? Believe me, my friend here, for many reasons, 
will be thankful" 

" Hush, Frank," said his companion in English. " At 
least in this part of the country let your wit rest." 

" If my wit must rest, my dog, thank heaven for my 
sport, cannot. Fair play for Buscan, I say, and on his 
haunches, my man I" 

These words were caused by the restlessness and 
snuffing of the noble animal which he led, and which, 
from the time they had ascended the hill, pulled 
strongly against his master's leading. 

" Quiet, you young fool ! what see you ? Down, 
Tuscan, down, man !" were quietly used in the ascent 
by his master. But when they stood upon the top 
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of the hill, a fine deer burst from a copse on the 
opposite side of the valley, disturbed from his lair by 
the noise of the party, or by that instinct which told 
him that danger was near. For some moments he stood 
erect, eyeing the party, and then snuffing the air, and 
tossing his head on high, he dashed towards the open- 
ing, from which the hunters had made their appearance. 
It would have been only the work of the instant to the 
younger hunter to unslip his hound ; but his companion 
knew his intent, and held his hand. 

" How now, D*Arcy ?" said the younger stranger. 
" How is this, pray ? Did you not tell me I should 
have sport, and why hinder it the entire day? An 
hour hence, you hindered me from firing at a first-rate 
shot ; and now, when a prime buck appears, you will 
not even allow my dog to scent him. If you have 
other reasons for the journey — ^the devil ! why not 
tell me at first ? My motives for the journey were 
amusement and pleasure." 

" Hold now, not so fast with your reasons," said 
D*Arcy, as he was called, who seemed to know by what 
spring his companion's feelings could be changed. 
" What think you of the opinion of your comrades, if 
you hallooed your hound upon a deer of this season, 
believing it to be a heart o' grease." 

" By Jove," said his companion, replacing the string 
upon the dog's neck, with an action so cool that it sur- 
prised D'Arcy, "the man who would tell me that I 
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committed such aa error, would hear to his fSEtce that he 
Ued." 

" Let that be as you please, OTReilly,** said D'Aicy. 
"But, believe me, you would have committed the error, 
had I not, for your character's sake, prevented you." 

" Thank you," said Frank O'Reilly, in a dogged tone ; 
" my character is safe, I hope, in my own keeping." 

"Now, in the bad humour again. Come, man, we 
will be judged. What say you, old mother, was the 
buck a pricket f 

Those who knew D'Arcy better than his imsuspect- 
ing companion, could know that the question was put 
with the tact of the angler, who, after giving full line to 
his fish, finds it necessary to his power over it to hold 
it strongly, lest in the riot of its fancied liberty it jerk 
out the hook. D'Arcy did not expect to get any infor- 
mation from the old woman ; he believed she did not 
understand him. He was taken unawares, then, when 
Judy replied in EDglish. " Please you, my master, there 
was a time when I could answer your question. My 
eyes now, God help the while, fail me. I thought, 
though, that I saw the fine creature throw his crest up, 
when he caught sight of his enemy there ; this is a 
sign that he was a prime deer, and older than one year. 
I fancy the hound knew his game well ; that dog is not 
used to start at a false scent" Judy spoke the latter 
words in a meaning tone, which escaped the young 
hunter's observation, but not his companion's. 
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"By iny honour it is, old woman/' said O'Reilly, 
replying to the first part of Judy's answer. "You speak 
truly, whether you know it or not" 

" Hush ! Frank, for my sake," interrupted D'Arcy, 
with a look which soon silenced his companion's 
triumpL 

" Ha ! ha ! So, old lady, you understand our words 
without intending it, I suppose. Thank your good 
fortune that you have not heard that which we wished 
not to be spoken. Good evening to you ; we can find 
our own way, I hope." 

" In whom hope you 1 But that face, I think, was 
never made for hoping in anything good," suddenly said 
the old woman, whose feelings of self-esteem were 
great, and consequently became quickly excited by the 
disparaging tone of D'Arcy. 

Old Judith, when answering D'Arcy, thought that she 
spoke to an utter stranger. It was only when her last 
words of reproach called up a scowl upon his features, 
which brought their worst expression into play, that the 
idea arose in her mind that she had seen that coun- 
tenance before. Wonderful are the circiunstances of re- 
cognition ! The stranger perceived her searching look, 
and he turned hastily to his companion, who walked on 
before him. The action was so sudden that Judith 
had not time, by a strict scrutiny of his countenance, 
to satisfy herself that she had ever known him. She 
felt pleasure then^ and yet feared^ when une oaw the 
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Strangers stop on the path to which she directed them» 
and overheard the older say : 

" Did you observe the searching look of that old hag ? 
By heaven ! I fear she knows me." 

"What of that?" replied his companion sharply, 
his feelings yet warm from D'Arcy*s opposition to his 
sport. " I think it is now time, at this hour of evening, 
to cease fearing the look of every old woman you meet. 
It seems," he continued, as he felt with bitterness the 
contempt, though not intended, conveyed by D'Arcy's 
silence, as the latter stood heedless of his remarks, 
" that you tread upon this ground, friend, as if you 
feared every turn in your path would bring before you a 
witness of some dark deed. You know best yourself, 
though you are safe in my keeping," observed the good- 
natured fellow, after a pause, when he saw D*Arcy*8 
whole countenance undergo a change indicative of a 
pleasing termination to some strong exertion of memory. 
" But, I must say, you should have let me more into 
your secrets, and I should not then have blamed your 
hinderance of my sport But whither back again ?" 

" Wait me here, O'Reilly," said D'Arcy, " I will be 
with you anon. A new light bursts upon me ; I will 
after her, and know more of her, and of her friends." 
Thus saying, he turned towards Judith, who awaited 
him with an anxiety as highly wrought as his own. 

" Thank heaven," said, or rather thought Frank 
O'Reilly, " I feel not the stings of a guilty conscience ! 
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JPoor fellow ; there is something weighty on his memory. 
I am censured by my relations for being over intimate 
with him. But they will not give me means to be inde- 
pendent of him. He has the repute of an evil doer. But 
what care I, if his acts are good to me ; he is a generous 
giver for service done him, and in good faith I will not 
quarrel with him on the score of his bad name." 

With this thought of self-interedt, so general a balm 
for the stings of a conscience not entirely deprived 
of the moral sense, he seated himself on a large stone 
to await the return of his iBriend. When D'Arcy came 
up to the old woman, he addressed her with altered 
feelinga 

"Good Mother," he said, "I must pray your forgive- 
ness for speaking roughly to an aged woman. But in 
truth, I fear you have given us a long journey. Had 
we not better follow this path with you, and chance the 
cheer fortune may give us ?" 

"Avoumeen," said Judy, softened by the courtesy 
which the respectable man paid her in asking her for- 
giveness, " I owe you no grudge, but I was hurt that 
you should think me a deceiver. Qod forbid that Judy 
would give reason for that opinion of her to any per- 
son. As you say it^ it is better to come with me ; the 
night will be dark, and the way will be diflBcult for 
strangers to find. I can say in the name of Connel 
O'Eeane that you shall have what he has, and that with 
a hundred welcomes." 

D 
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During this short coloquy, the speakers were intend 
on the examination of each other's countenance. The 
result was equally fiivourable. Had not D*Arcy recog- 
nized in Judy's features those of an old acquaintance, 
the name " Connel O'Keane " of itself, was sufficient to 
satisfy him that he was not mistaken either about her 
or her connexions. 

" You are then the person I suspected you from the 
first to be," said D'Arcy ; "you are Judy Bawn. Know 
you me, Judy ?" 

" Ah, avoumeen*' said Judy, " from the first, too, my 
heart warmed to you; as sure as these breasts suckled you 
I knew you to be Reginald O'Grady. But I will not 
say the name, as you look so dark at it. They say there 
are reasons for your taking a strange one, though the 
other had better men its owners. But, Saint Columb ! 
you are changed wonderfully, avic. Many long years 
have passed, and many troubles have gone over my 
head — though, thank heaven and the Virgin, I am now 
comfortable with Connel — since I dandled you in my 
arms. You did not promise then, God bless the man ! to 
be the dark strong man that you are now. May the 
saints pray for you, and preserve you from any evil 
sight, but you are changed beyond my recollection! 
The Lord be praised, who would think that the weak 

infant " 

And the affectionate old creature would have con- 
tinned to praise the manhood of her foster child, for 
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now she was on a theme the most excitative of 
eloquence in an Irishwoman, had not D'Arcy inter- 
rupted her. 

" I know I owe a great deal to you, Judy, and I will 
yet prove my gratitude." 

At the same time, taking from his side pocket some 
gold pieces, which he forced into the old woman's 
hand. 

''Don't say against it, Judy; it is but a small 
thing. It is only an earnest of what I feel bound to 
give you for your former kindness to me." 

"Well," said Judy, "I will keep it, but what does 
such as I want with gold ? Take it to yourself again — 
though if you look so cross, avic, 1 will keep it for your 
sake." 

"Give it to the poor, or to the priest, Judy," said 
D'Arcy, suddenly, " if it please you. I care not what 
you do with it But you must take it from me. Hear 
me now ; the time wears fast. I must be frank with 
you. You know I cannot take shelter under Connel's 
roo£ Tell me — ^your answer will serve me, Judy — tell 
me, were those strangers at Connel's for the last few 
days?" 

The suddenness of the question surprised Judy. She 
had not time to consider how far the speaker was in- 
terested in her answer, or how {bj: those to whom she 
owed more kindness, and for whom she felt more love, 
would be pleased with it 
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" I know of none/' she stammered out at a hazard 

"Tell me, then," said D'Arcy, quickly, "does Connel 
expect any ?" 

"I don't know his mind," said Judy, "I know, 
though, if he does expect strangers, friends or foes, he 
will receive them kindly." 

" One question more, Judy, and we part for the night," 
said D'Arcy hurriedly, and with rising anger; " How 
does Fergus demean himself towards Eveleen ?" 

"To be sure as well as a brother should treat his 
sister, avourTieen" said Judy, throwing more confidence 
into the reply than she had yet ventured to do. 

" Ha ! ha ! old woman, you cannot deceive me," cried 
D'Arcy. I know more than you fancy I know. Enough, 
you have no confidence in me. Think ^riously upon 
this. You yourself will not gain by it, and you will 
injure others. Good night ; but remember, let Connel 
and his friends fear O'Grady in their path." Thus 
saying, he turned abruptly from the old woman, and 
joined his companion, whose impatience was already 
manifested by his approach to the scene of conference, 
and by the halloos which now and then he sent forth for 
the return of D'Arcy. 
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CHAPTER V. 



The villagers who had taken leave of Connel, were 
again returning, The hints of danger that had escaped 
him, and the agitation of his manner, described to 
them by those -who had last left the cabin, deter- 
mined them, after some consultation, to return. When 
they entered the cabin again, Connel stood in the 
same undecided posture, with his eyes fixed upon the 
fire. He seemed not to be aware of their return. 
For some time the silence was unbroken, except by the 
whispers of the party. Judy, seeing the indeliberation 
of Connel, was the first to take upon herself the 
guidance of the villagers. 

^ In troth, and it becomes you well, Connel,*' said 
she, in a tone of reproof, '' to look there so like a fool, 
while your son, perhaps, wants your help. Come, lads, 
if he does not care, the old nurse that suckled the son 
does ; we will seek Fergus far and near." 

Judy was remarkable for speaking always with a tone 
of authority, especially where she thought there was 
^ necessity for her interference ; but at the present 
moment, her disposition to speak loudly, was heigh- 
tened by anxiety for her foster-child. It is probable that 
Connel would have witnessed without emotion the whis- 
pering of his neighbours, and the preparations of the 
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youDg men to seek his son (some of whom had ahready 
lighted the bog-deal torches, and called their hounds), 
though he alone felt the greatest anxiety — the in- 
terest of a father in a son's safety — ^had not the old 
nurse's voice been raised in her last sentence to the 
highest tone. 

" What danger do you speak of, woman ? — ^tell me of 
what danger do you know !" he said wildly, looking her 
full in the face. 

" Why, I am glad to see you changed. Connel," said 
the old nurse, with more calmmess than was expected 
by the hearers ; " for what I know, it doesn't matter 
whether you make haste to seek Fergus or not." 

Judy's last resort for the safety of Fergus, would have 
been the mention of D'Arcy's threats. She was aware of 
the feelings of Connel and of D'Arcy towards each other 
and she feared the powerful passion of the former 
if driven to extremes, for she still had a lingering 
aflFection for her first foster-child ; not but that, in cer- 
tainty of danger she would have sacrificed that aflFection 
to the safety of Fergus, who, knowing no mother 
from his cradle, had transferred a child's love for 
mother — ^the purest and strongest under heaven — to 
his old nurse, the guardian of his infant days. 

Connel, after some reflection, exclaimed — "She speaks 
truth, by heaven ! we will seek him, lads ;" and then in 
the same tone of vehemence, as if struck by some bitter 
thought, he said — ^"No, remain here, you; I will go 
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alone." His decision and action were of the same in- 
stant He seized one of the lighted torches, and rushed 
from the cabin. 

The surprise of his neighbours — ^none of whom ven- 
tured to follow him — ^had scarcely time to be expressed 
to each other, when he returned with as much anxiety, 
but with more calmness in his appearance. 

'* By my faith," he said, " there are men approaching. 
What, if they be the ; but, no, that cannot be." 

Connel was interrupted by the sudden opening of the 
door, and his son, accompanied by a stranger, entered. 
ConneVs son was surprised at the unusual warmth of 
his reception by the persons present. The young men 
with rough, though sincere gratification, welcomed the 
escape of their favorite comrade from danger ; and when 
he did thank their affection, though wondering at its 
expression at that moment, he was embraced by his 
old nurse, who, with bursts of joy, such as these — 
•* mo laniv !" " mo vie !" " chusla mo chree !" hung about 
his neck, and at length sobbed herself to quietness. 
When the young man had disengaged himself from the 
distressing attention of the old woman, he inquired 
for his father. 

"Where is Connel," he said, looking around; "I 
thought he was here when I entered." 

Connel, at the entrance of his son, had retired to a 
darkened comer of the room, not less thankful for the 
safety of his am, but now anxious to discover the 
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cliaracter of his oompanioiL DonDg the detention of 
his son by Judy, he endeayonred to catch a view of 
the stranger's face; but the latter was muffled, and 
by the fixity of his person and eyes^ which he kept 
in the same portion from his entrance he iqvpeared 
indifferent to what was passing around him. Some 
of the older villagers — ^to whom Connel qpoke — ^left 
the cabin. They were followed by the rest, who were 
reconciled to their exclusion &om the cabin, by Jud/s 
assurance, as she shut the door on them, that in 
the morning " she would tell them alL" When the 
family of O'Keane were left to themselves, Connel wel- 
comed his son and bade the stranger — ^who was still 
standing in the middle of the floor — to approach the 
fire. The stranger started, and looked around him; 
but perceiving that none were in the cabin except 
those before him, and two females^ probably servants of 
the family, he undid the clasps of a great coat, heavy 
with rain, and the soil of travel, and seated himself on 
a low bench, which Fergus placed near the fire for him. 
The first attempt at conversation was made by the 
stranger. 

"My good friend/' he said to Connel, "I have to 
thank this young man — ^who, I find, is your son — ^for 
my comfortable shelter, on this stormy night" 

" He would be no true son of mine, sir,'' said Connel, 
in English — it was in English the stranger spoke — '* if 
the stranger foimd not assistance fron^him." 
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" I believe so, indeed — ^I believe it now, though a few 
days since, I had doubts about the fidelity and hospi- 
tality of your peasantry," said the stranger, with a 
deepened voice. " But tell me," he resumed, quickly, " I 
had not time to ask my young guide, is this part of the 
country free from the visits of the Galway authorities T* 

The eagerness with which the question was put, 
disconcerted O'Eeane. He had remarked, at the en- 
trance of the stranger, his rapid examination of the 
countenances of the villagers. He had perceived his 
absent thought and silence, and the glimpses of his 
countenance, which he caught, during the presence of 
the villagers, told him that he was ill at ease. But, 
at the time, Connel did not think deeper on the causes 
of this melancholy manner, than to attribute it to the 
situation ' of the stranger, alone among those whom 
he did not know, fatigued, and perhaps wanting food. 
It was evident that his accent was not that of the 
country. Connel had some experience of the world, 
and was from habit a keen observer. He soon per- 
ceived that there was an uneasy expression on the face 
of the questioner. Connel had a full view of the stran- 
ger without being himself clearly seen. The stranger 
sat in front of the fire, and its light fell full upon his face. 
There was, now and then, a quick gathering of his 
brows, a sudden motion of his lips, and once or twice, 
after he asked a question, a starting of his entire person. 
That all this asose from a passing interest which the 
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stranger might feel in the answer to his simple enquiry, 
O'Keane was too experienced to believe. He set him 
down, therefore, as one whose peace of mind was bruised, 
if not destroyed, by some heavy weight of memory. 
How often do we see among the crowd those, who, to 
the careless and light-hearted, appear at ease, while the 
experienced will see in their calmness, not nature's 
ease, but its counterfeit ; and he who himself has suf- 
fered, will recognise in the sigh and the start, and the 
stem word, half uttered, the kindred of a wounded 
spirit, though calmness suddenly again settle on the coun- 
tenance, and give it the show of peace. Just so the 
dangers of the dark wave are seen when a cloud passes 
over the moon, and the waters are again suddenly 
silvered, and the deep loses its horrors under the bright- 
ness of the sweet light. 

From the moment Connel had a fuU view of his 
guest, he believed him to be a sufferer ; and, as suffer- 
ing, no matter whether merited or otherwise, has a 
strong hold upon the sympathies of the generous ; the 
good fellow's heart opened to him, and he was deter- 
mined at any risk to be his friend. Then a new plea- 
sure arose from this determination to assist him ; per- 
haps he was persecuted by those whom Connel believed 
to be the oppressors of his country. The pleasure of 
that thought was exquisite to him ; the first impulse to 
the act of kindness towards the stranger, was given by 
his humane feelings ; but now it became a sacred duty, 
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when connected with his boasted virtues — love of coun- 
try and of religion. With such opinions of his guest's 
position, Connel assured him again and again of his 
security in Portaragh. 

" For the last eighteen years," he added, " since I 
became a dweller in this part of the country, I have 
been happy in not seeing the oppression which marked 
the visits to other parts of the country of the blood- 
thirsty soldiers. But I should not blame them so much. 
. It is their masters — ^the hunters after our blood — ^who 
set them loose upon us. Young man, I could tell you 
many a true tale, which would harrow your heart My 
blood boils even to think of the scenes of cruelty which 
I have witnessed, without the power of assisting the 
wretched suflFerers ; but I will not tell them. Times, I 
hear, are changing. Well, if they only allow peace to our 
religion, we will let our just hatred sleep in the cold 
grave with the innocent victims of their villainy." 

" My good friend," said the young man, who showed 
by the excited expression of his countenance that he 
entered into his host's feelings, " you feel deeply, but 
rightly, on your country's wrongs. I have heard of 
many instances of your sufferings, and they are great 
However, I fear that the treachery of your own was more 
the cause of them than the open hatred of strangers." 

"Both, young man — ^both," said Connel, "have 
united to oppress this wretched land. I know it," he 
continued in a wilder voice and manner, starting from 
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his seat, with his hand raised above his head — ^''I know it 
There is a curse upon ua Is not our land blessed above 
others, and yet we are starving ? Are we not fiEdthiul 
to our religion, and yet we have not its consolation i 
Don't we prove, even with our blood, our loyalty to our 
king, and yet under his sanction we are gibbetted as 
traitors ? Ah ! ah ! there must be a curse of some sort 
upon us. It cannot be God's, for he has blessed our 
land. It is man's wickedness that works our misery." 

Connel's manner, more than his words, powerfully 
affected the young man. He felt the power of Connel's 
vehemence, and when the latter, after his burst of pas- 
sion, resumed his seat, the dark eye of the stranger 
appeared wilder than before. Connel, without pretend- 
ing to notice the effect, continued with more calmness : 

" You speak well, sir, in saying that our false friends 
have done us more injury than our open enemies. 
There could be no excuse for the oppression of those 
who know not Ireland as the land of their birth, or 
who, bom among us, have no common-feeling of faith 
or interest with us. But for those who have called us 
brothers, and who have professed our faith, and broken 
bread with us — ah ! their villainy is past endurance. I 
have known such ; and if there be justice anywhere, 
vengeance will overtake them," 

" Vengeance must and will overtake them," said the 
young man in a loud voice, almost of fury. " I have 
known one villain of the kind, and I would give '' 
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He stopped, and his brows were knitted and his 
features drawn together by the conflict apparently of 
opposite feelinga He continued, not addressing 
O'Keane ; but the words — they were only half audible— 
were distinct from the pauses between them : 

"What proof have I of his guilt? None* that 
amounts to certainty. He promised to bring me safa 
He swore there was no danger, and the moment we 
landed we were attacked. He covM be deceived — I 
will believe that he was. Would to heaven I had believed 
the hints which I heard of his treachery, and then 
that old man's blood would not be heavy on my heart" 

At this moment he perceived that he was speaking 
louder than was prudent. He raised his eyes, and they 
met Connors, which were rivetted upon him. What was 
there in the stanger's look which could disturb Connel ? 
He winced under it ; his features changed. Doubt, and 
inquiry, and wonder were mixed strongly in their ex- 
pression. His eyes turned to the ground. He raised them 
again. Yet there was the same look of the stranger. 

" Mercy of heaven !" thought Connel, " can it be he ? 
No; the idea is too wild. Yet, there again, is his 
father's look in gloom." 

He arose suddenly; he stretched out his hands 
towards the young man — who had also arisen, startled 
at the wildness of Connel's manner — and asked, with 
a tone of deep supplication : 

^ In heaven's name, say who are yoi^ young man ?" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The words and energy of Conn el were calculated to 
excite misgivings in the mind of a person in more 
secure circumstances than the stranger. He looked in 
doubt around him. He observed the quick approach of 
Fergus and the woman towards ConneL A fear of 
hidden treachery arose suddenly in his mind, and his 
hand grasped a pistol which was concealed beneath the 
covering of his outer dress. He relaxed his grasp when 
he perceived that the family of Connel stood in the cen- 
tre of the room, looking with wonder from the old man 
to himself, but without any evidence of evil intention. 
The picture which presented itself in the little room, 
was well worthy of being transferred to a stage better 
suited to display the grandeur and the beauty of its 
characters. The bright glare of the blazing wood fell 
upon the marked profile of the old man, giving a tinge 
of gold to his silvered hair, now disturbed from its 
usual settled state by his excitement A change had 
entirely come over him. The wildness and determina- 
tion of his eye had sunk to a milder, though still ardent 
expression of entreaty. The energy of his manner was 
lost in the supplicant expression of his stooped posture, 
and his hands, a moment before raised by the passion 
of his defiance #tgainst his supposed enemies, drooped 
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before his breast. If you could forget the personal dig- 
nity, the eflfect of which was only weakened by his pre- 
sent posture — ^you might well fancy him an aged and holy 
seer deterring the wildness of youth from some dark deed. 

The attitude and countenances of the other per- 
sons were in keeping with his. The stranger stood 
erect before the light There was suddenly wonder in 
his eyes and on his parted lips, — ^but only for a moment 
did his countenance give this expressioa He looked 
from father to son, and then the whole power of his 
keen eye was concentrated upon the former. He 
looked to find the motive of Connors question. 

The stranger's age coidd not be more than twenty- 
five, although he appeared more advanced in life, owing 
to the dark hue, which travel and exposure to all sorts of 
weather had given to his complexion. This appeared, — 
that is, that he had felt the influence of a more severe 
climate than that in which he was reared, — from the 
contrast of the remarkable fairness of his forehead with 
the bronze colour of his lower features. His height was 
something above the common; and he seemed much 
taller still from his slight though well-formed figure. 
When first introduced to the reader he wore, perhaps 
to avoid notice,a capof frieze without peak or other orna- 
ment than the common head-covering of the peasantry; 
but now his hair of glossy black fell unconfined about 
his forehead and neck. His other dress had nothing 
to attract notice ; it was of coarse grey cloth, and its 
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make was as well adapted to the ease of the pedestrian 
as its strong material was to his defence against 
soil and rain ; still there was in its cut and fitting, that 
which, escaping the vulgar, could tell to a person con- 
versant with the fashions of the time, that its wearer 
had 8ome claims to a higher rank of life than at first 
sight appeared. 

We must leave the stranger and Connel in their 
wonder to describe the spectators of the scene. Whilst 
the stranger had been engaged with his father in their 
first conversation, Fergus was seated on a low stool in 
a distant part of the room, at one moment anxiously 
watching the feelings of the speakers, and again answer- 
ing in a low voice the eager enquiries of a beautiful 
girl, who leaned with the confidence of a. sister upon 
his shoulder. This was his sister Eveleen, or " Eveleen 
of the dark hair," on whom he doated with more than 
fraternal lova 

" You have told me," she said, in a tone of sweet per- 
suasion, running her delicate fingers through the long 
curls that fell around her brother's neck, " that you met 
him by chance, and yet you pray that he may be the 
person you suspect him to be. Ah ! Fergus, I see you 
don't wish me to know your thoughts. You and my 
father are changed towards me since that dark pedlar 
has been last hera" 

" Hush, dear Eveleen, don't let my father hear you 
say this. I have no secret^ at least none about which 
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you could care, and as for the pedlar, though I have 
never spoken to him, I suspect him." 

** Ah, but you have secrets," she replied, not with the 
purpose of exercising the influence which she knew she 
possessed over her brother, but feelingly, though her 
manner was jocosa "You have, indeed; I know it, 
Fergus. Come, now, don't look so gloomy. Tell me 
why you and my father like that pedlar so much, whom 
all other people hate. Well, well, you don't hear me. 
I also, T see, must be serious; I, too, have secrets." 

And here she whispered something into her brother's 
ear, which made him start from his seat and say, " You 
jest, Eveleen ; you could not have seen D'Arcy, and if 
you have, he coidd not say this to you." 

Evele^ answered, but with an altered tone. The 
laughing expression of her deep blue eye was changed ; 
she unloosed the hand that was pla3dng with her 
brother's hair, and looking him full in the face, she said, 
" So you, too, would make me believe it by your manner, 
yet I cannot blame you. Strange thoughts have lately 
arisen in my own mind." Eveleen communed with 
herself She withdrew her eyes from her brother's face 
to look upon the stranger's, at the moment Connel had 
arisen, and she and her brother, with one impulse, 
rushed forward. 

Fergus O'Eeane was distinguished among the young 
villagers, not only for beauty of face, and symmetry of 
figure, but for that which young men prize more — ^for 
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las' strength and agility in all their manly exercises. 
This of itself would give him an influence among the 
young of his acquaintance, but he had more to recom- 
mend him — ^he had the good opinion of the old inhabi- 
tants, who often pointed him out to their sons and 
daughters, as a model of prudence and wisdom, of 
docility and obedience. Conners great influence among 
his neighbours certainly reflected upon his son ; yet, it 
was not from it alone that Fergus derived his character 
as the chief and most promising young man for miles 
around ; he earned it by his kindness of heart and con- 
stant good humour — by his ready and sincere attentions 
to the wants of others. There were none of his com- 
panions who would not have endangered their lives for 
his advantage, and the old loved him as their cVld. 

As proficiency in book learning was supposed then, 
as it is still, among the unlearned, to give a sort of 
wonderful character to its possessor, it was no sur- 
prise that Fergus and his sister (who after learning all 
that their father could teach — which was not little 
for those times — were entrusted to the spiritual and 
literary guidance of the priest, a learned man, who 
devoted his leisure moments to the instruction of 
pupils so docile and so apt) should each, among their 
respective companions, have an influence which none 
others enjoyed. Fergus* own natural disposition con- 
firmed this adventitious power. He was the peace- 
maker among the young, as his fiEither was among the old 
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He was always ready to relieve the necessities of his 
companions with hand and purse ; none knew from 
whence he had the money, and none thought much 
about it 

Fergus was above the middle height, and finely 
formed. There was in the colour and texture of his 
face and hands a delicacy which would not be expected 
in those of a peasant Perhaps he was indebted for 
this to his exemption from manual labour ; for, though 
his father laboured, he had a boy and girl who did the 
work of his household, allowing his son and daughter, 
in this, a liberty, which made them an exception to the 
children of the farmers of the coimtry. If we say his 
age was about twenty, his hair dark, and worn in long 
curls ; his forehead high ; his eyes of a deep black ; his 
nose and the rest of his features well formed, we can 
end his description for the present 

Eveleen CKeane was equally esteemed among her 
companions. She was now entering her eighteenth year. 
Her perfect form was fully developed, and no maiden 
ever trod the green sward, in the evening dance, with 
more elegance of form and lightness of step. Her sta- 
ture was rather tall ; she was above the common height 
of women ; yet there was such proportion in her form, 
and such ease in her gesture that none who looked on 
her wotdd wish her less. Her hair .was of the darkest 
black, so worn as to display the evenness of her fair 
forehead. Her deep blue eyes had a character of 
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mildness; yet there were times when they would 
express archness and even wild passion ; but this latter 
expression was not settled, for it was only observed by 
her companions, when she listened to the wild stories of 
some old poet, or felt her country's woes in the plain- 
tive notes of some itinerant harper. Her nose and lips 
and chin added their own beauties to a face, which, 
neither young or old could look upon without a deep 
interest 

Eveleen was the famed beauty of lar-Connaught. 
Many of the young Frenches, Lynches, and OTlahertys, 
whom, with her father's consent, she often met at her 
visits to Moycullen and Drimcong, paid more than 
usual attention to the beautiful peasant girl, whose 
company othen^dse they would scarcely tolerate, though 
patronized by the ladies who gave the laws of fashion to 
that part of the country. She had been early introduced 
by the priest to Mra French of Moycullen, and that 
lady had given her all the advantages of the education 
which her daughter enjoyed from a resident governess ; 
so that now she stood on the footing of companion with 
Mary French. Eveleen but seldom accepted the invi- 
tations which she received from the gentry to spend the 
merry time of some festival with them. She began lately 
to think that her beauty and natural accomplishments 
were the cause of these invitations, and she was deter- 
mined, as far as her father would allow, not to subject 
herself to the mortifying reflection that she wanted 
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birth and fortune to make her the equal of some of the 
proud beauties whom she met It is true, she came 
forth from the society of the great as innocent as when 
she first entered it ; but it often required days, after her 
departure from MoycuUen, to make her feel the same 
pleasure which she formerly had in her amusements 
with her companions on the lake and through the 
woods, and in her domestic labours. 

At the time she is introduced to the reader, she wore 
a dress well suited to show oflF the proportions of her 
fine shape. H^r hair was gathered in a black riband 
behind, and fell over a red woollen jacket, tightened to 
the form, and which was met at the waist by a blue 
dimity bed-gown. Beneath this latter garment, towards 
the ancle, appeared many inches of a full flannel petti- 
coat, home-spun, and of home-dyed red. If you except 
an untanned slipper or sole fastened on the instep, she 
had no covering on her feet, in conformity with the 
custom of the country, within doors. 

Such were Fergus and Eveleen O'Keanc, the son and 
daughter of CJonnel More 0*Keane. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

While we attempted to describe Fergus and Eveleen, 
we-left the stranger and Connel gazing in wonder at 
each other. The young man understood from the looks 
of both his host and family that no danger threatened 
him. His astonishment quietly subsided to surprise, 
and with this feeling he answered Conners question. 

" I would know, before I answer your question," he 
said in a calm but resolute tone, looking from Connel 
to his son, " why you, to whom I am a perfect stranger, 
feel an interest in me. If your question be put with 
a good purpose, as it suits me I may reply ; if not, I 
will thank you for your kindness thus far, and take my 
leave of you for the night" 

"Young man," said Connel in a tremulous voice, 
"you are, indeed, at liberty to be silent or to speak. 
Far be it from me to force the stranger under my roof 
to a confession. But we have long expected you ; we 
have long waited for you. Confess it — ^you must con- 
fess that you are Godfrey O'Halloran's son !" 

The stranger's countenance became suddenly frank, 
whether it was the kindness and good-will which he 
perceived in Connel's look and manner, or the mention 
of the name that changed his feelings, He answered : 
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'' I am he, though unfortunate. What interest can 
you have in me ?" 

CKKeane raised his hands above his head for a moment, 
and then rushed towards the stranger, whom he hugged 
to his breast with the feelings of a parent over a lost 
child. Some moments passed before the stranger could 
extricate himself from the fond embraces of the old 
maa Fergus, and Eveleen, and Judith looked on in 
wonder. The stranger himself was the first to speak : 

" My good man, I was not prepared to expect this 
show of jfriendship but from one — that one I cannot 
find here. You are not Dermod O'Grady V 

" Who else but Dermod O'Grady ! I see there were 
reasons for deceiving you. But, in faith, why should 
there be ? Come, Master Harry," said Connel with 
quick words to distract the attention of his family, 
which he saw his first expression had excited. " You 
may be sure that you are under your best friend's roof. 
Oh ! I and my son have often wished to see my dear 
master's son before the light parted from these eyes. 
And who would think that Dermod-Connel O'Keane 
would have this happiness ? Was not I without sense 
or feeling not to know you when you entered % Sure I 
ought not to forget the likeness of your father. You 
must be cold, Master Harry, and hungry? Norah, 
Judy, Eveleen — ^no — yes, Eveleen, prepare supper. Oh ! 
this is a happy night for Dermod-Connel More." 

And Connel threw firesh logs upon the fire, and 
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forced the stranger into his own seat, and tumbled about 
the kitchen utensils, much to the annoyance of the 
poor maid, Norah, in his eagerness to prove his aflfec- 
tion. Norah was left to her own wits to prepare the 
supper. Fergus and Eveleen stood still in the same 
place, looking from the stranger to each other. And 
the old nurse, after a little thought, but without 
saying a word, rushed forward, and taking one of his 
hands in her's, with the other she turned his head to 
the light, and burst aloud into sobs. 

"Oh! wirrasthrue! but it is he himself! and it is 
his father's beauty, and it is his father's love to come 
from a far, foreign land to see his old friends ! The 
light of heaven fall upon you, avoumeen, and direct you 
for your kindness." 

The stranger was obliged to bear in silence the devour- 
ing caresses of the old niurse. Supper was soon ready ; 
it consisted of slices of fried ham — ^we might be blamed 
by some for not telling it — and cold fowl, from Conners 
well-replenished larder, accompanied with home-brewed 
malt drink, and a platter heaped with farls of white oaten 
bread It was served on a long low table, of such white- 
ness, that the most fastidious would prefer it without 
a cover. Henry O'Halloran (we shall now call the 
stranger by the name Connel gave him), commenced 
with an eager appetite. He had not eaten for the last 
twelve hours, save a morsel of hard bread, which he 
received from a peasant girl in the mountains. During 
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the repast, he had not time to remark, with particular 
attention, any person, not even O'Keane's daughter, 
though she was introduced to him by her father. Slice 
after slice of the sweet ham disappeared from his 
wooden plate, and he answered in monosyllables the 
few enquiries of his host, but only in the interval 
between his draught and the renewal of his attack upon 
the viands. It was after his finishing draught, when 
he had wiped his knife and replaced it in its sheath by 
his side, that his eyes met, for the first time, in full gaze, 
those of the maiden. Eveleen blushed and looked in 
another direction, but Henry O'Halloran continued to 
gaze with more interest,- feeling that he had never 
before seen so interesting a country girl" 

" Your daughter, I suppose ?" asked O'Halloran, in a 
low voice, of Connel. 

" Yes — ^yes," said Connel with a hurried, undecided 
voice; "and my son Fergus, who has guided you 
hither." 

" I knew him to be your son, my good friend," replied 
the young man, " He has acted bravely and generously 
by me. But that beautiful girl ; it is a pity that yoii 
keep her in this secluded spot." 

" She is the daughter of a poor and suffering man ; 
would to heaven it were otherwise for her sake," said 
Connell, with a melancholy tone. " But, Master Harry, 
it is better for her — ^much better," he continued with more 
cheerfulnesa If she must suffer privations, I know that 
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she will endure them with contentment, because she 
understands that it is the wiU of heaven. Here, too, 
she will have an advantage ; she will see little of the 
evik that exist in a wicked city. Here she can be free 
from many temptations, and have peace and happiness, 
if she be contented with a little means and an humble 
life ; yet would to heaven her lot could be different!" 

O'Halloran did not answer, neither did he notice the 
warm feeling with which Connel spoke the last words. 
His eyes followed the graceful movements of Eveleen, 
as she assisted Norah to remove the fragments of their 
supper. O'Halloran was not in love — ^we say it lest 
our readers be deceived — ^but he felt some incipient 
interest very near akin to it, agitating him at the 
moment. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The bench, from which they had eaten, was removed, 
and they again, at Conners wish, gathered around the 
fire. Connel could not resist the desire of learning the 
young man's adventures, though the night was far ad- 
vanced, and the stranger's fatigued appearance argued 
the necessity of rest. Drawing his seat near to the young 
man's, he inquired about the fortunes of his father and 
of himself O'Halloran's replies were measured and 
sometimes vague; for, though he saw enough of Connel 
to believe him sincere, and a friend, still he wanted 
more knowledge of him to be induced to disclose all 
his secreta Fergus perceived O'Halloran's caution. 
He arose, knelt for his father's blessing, kissed his sister 
and his nurse, and wishing the stranger a good night, 
left the cabin to sleep — ^for the first time of his life, with 
an uneasy mind — on the loft of an out-house. Connel 
felt acutely the reserved manner of his guest He could 
not reconcile the coldness of the young man — restored to 
his friends and to his country — ^with his own warm feel- 
ings of friendship. " Perhaps," thought Connel, and he 
rejoiced at the idea of finding an excuse for the appear- 
ance of ingratitude in his dear moster's son — ^''perhaps 
the poor boy does not know who I am. Ah ! it must 
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be 80 ; he has need to be cautious. I will tell him 
before we part for the night.'* 

Judith told Connel that ''the young man's bed was 
prapared" She ceased to call him Master Harry; for 
a change was wrought in her first warm feelings towards 
him by his coldness, and even she did not conceal this ; 
for she told Fergus that, in her opinion, "the stranger 
was not his father's son." 

Connel, with a rush-light in his hand, preceded 
O'Halloran to the little room, where he was to pass the 
night The neatness of the apartment struck O'Hal- 
loran. It told of a taste which could not be learned 
among that rude society. The room was ceiled and 
covered on every side with rush matting. The walls 
were ornamented with rude paintings of sacred sub- 
jects ; and here and there between, a portrait or land- 
scape attested the eflfort of a better artist. The 
earthen floor — in the parts which were not covered by 
matting — ^was dark, and smooth as glass. A small 
round oak table^ highly polished and carved at 
the rim, occupied the centre of the room. On it 
were laid, with a careless order, books of different 
coloured binding, in silk and leather, and of different 
sizes and dates. There were also carved oaken shelves, 
suspended by a cord from the wall, which held several 
manuscripts and book& An oaken chest of drawers, 
with brass handles, occupied one comer of the room, 
and in the corresponding comer four low but well 
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carved posts supported the feather bed and its furni- 
ture — ^the latter equalling in whiteness the driven snow. 
A small table stood near the bed, and in the comer, on 
the same side with the door, a harp and famished 
music stand rested. O'Halloran saw all this by the 
light of a wax taper, which Connel had ignited at his 
entrance, and he was quickly aware that he occupied 
the apartment of the maiden, who had so suddenly inter- 
ested him. For a time he stood mute with admiration. 

Accustomed to foreign magnificence, he should not 
have wondered at the finest display of English wealth 
in the decoration of an apartment Why then did he 
look again and again with wonder at the simple neat- 
ness of this room ? He did not expect to find it 
here, he wondered that all things about him told of a 
taste chaste and educated ; and then he thought of 
the peasant's daughter with more ardent feelings of 
friendship. 

Connel enjoyed the astonishment of the stranger. 
He felt pleased at his silent wonder, because, perhaps, 
he secretly construed it into an admission fiivourable 
to his own importance. Why should not Connel feel 
thus ? The pleasure was innocent, though self contri- 
buted largely to it. Self is necessarily mixed up in 
the composition of the most generous dispositions — else 
whence the humanity of our thoughts and actions. To 
few is it given, to be utterly devoid of self, and these 
are the blessed. What we condemn in self, '-/is its 
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abuse — ^we find it in the most noble minded — ^we find 
it — ^but with its abuse, among the mean. 

Other feeling, than those which occupied Connel, dis- 
tiirbed O'Halloran. He concluded from the furniture, 
and the elegance and taste of the arrangement of the 
room, that it was Eveleen's, and he resolved not to 
occupy it With this delicate feeling, he spoke to Connel, 

" My good friend, I must trouble you to give me, if 
possible, some other sleeping place. My unexpected 
visit, may, perchance, have disturbed the occupant of 
this room." 

Connell looked at the young man, whilst his honest 
countenance was flushed with displeasure, as he an- 
swered: "Whose is this house, but mine? And to 
whom would I give its best room, but to the son of my 
oldest and best friend. Ah ! I see Master Harry, what 
you desire to say; your foreign education taught you — 
with some worse customs — a cold politeness, which we, 
thank God ! — don't understand. You think from the 
trinkets around it that this room is Eveleen'a So it is, by 
day ; but make yourself easy, it is mine by night She 
made me use it, as the most comfortable — God bless her!" 

"Admirable girl !" thought O'Halloran, too fervently 
for his short acquaintance. 

O'Halloran remained silent, though it was evident 
that Connel expected him to speak. The latter ap- 
proached the door, and bade his guest a good night. 
He received no answer^ and he muttered, " I would 
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wish" Then stopped. O'Halloran did not speak 

or look at him ; his eyes were on the bronzed candle- 
stick before him. Connel removed it some inches from 
its place, and looked again in his face. There was no 
change there; all was silent and cold. Connell had 
resolved to disclose his thoughts, and he said : " Do you 
know, Master Harry, imder whose roof you are T 

O'Halloman started, and said, "Under a friend's! 
I beUeve — I hope so." 

"A friend's ! to be sure," replied Connel; "but under 
what friend's, think you ? — ^Why have you not the con- 
fidence in me," continued Connel, with more earnest- 
ness, "to trust me with your hopes, and your fears 
and your entire history. I have told you that I knew 
your father ; my word was never pledged for that which 
was not true. I have joined his bojrish sports ; I have 
seen him powerful, because virtuous and rich, and I 
have witnessed and shared his misfortunes. Ah ! 
Master Harry, I have had a part in them, and were he 
here he would know me for his faithful servant — I could 
say his dearest friend." 

The yoimg man's assumed coldness was instantly de- 
stroyed by Connel's earnestness, and he burst forth with 
the words : " For God's sake, say who you are and I, 
then—" 

"You are Henry O'Halloran, the son of Godfrey 
O'Halloran, and 1 am Dermod O'Grady," answered Con- 
nel, solemnly. 
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"Enough," cried O'HaUoran; "you axe my father's 
best and dearest friend ;" and he rushed upon Connel, 
and clasped him in his embrace. 

When the feelings of both had somewhat subsided, 
Connel asked why he doubted his faith, or why he was 
so reserved ? 

" Because," answered O'Halloran, " I did not expect 
to find Dermod O'Grady in Connel O'Keane. Shemus 
Dhu bid me seek you in a hamlet within half a mile 
of the city. But, thank heaven, we are rid of the vil- 
lain. He sufiFers now for his deceit." 

" What ! Shemus Dhu to deceive you ?" cried ConneL 
" This cannot be. Master Harry. He would be the last 
man living to do so. There must be some mistake." 

" There was no mistake, Dermod ; no mistake to ex- 
cuse him," said the yoimg man, pacing with a hurried 
step up and down the roouL " Thanks to my faith- 
ful servant and my good sword, I escaped the vil- 
lains; else I might have shared the prison with the 
traitoV." 

" Do you know, Dermod — '' said he, stopping suddenly; 
and seating himself at the table, he drew from a bosom 
pocket some papers to which he called Connel's atten- 
tion. Their conference was hushed and long. It ap- 
peared that the subject deeply interested both; and 
now and then the stranger listened with his face turned 
towards the door, and thence caught the slightest stir 
in the outer room, and remarked upon it 
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" Fear not," said Coimel, audibly ; " my family are at 
rest " None of them would be spies upon us.** 

" I wish/' said O'Halloran, '' that this suspense were 
broken. I cannot rest until I hear from him." And he 
pushed the papers away fix>m him in the vehemence of 
his feelings. 

** I will make some enquiries this very night," said 
Connel, arising; "but recollect I must still be called 
O'Keane in the presence of others. Ha ! what noise is 
that ? Fergus cannot be still up !" 

" It is the sighing of the wind among the trees," 
replied his companion, starting, despite his composure 
of voice. 

" No, no ; Master Harry," returned Connel ; " I have 
better ears than your's; — it is a human voice, and a 
strange one, or I am not a living man." 

" Thank heaven !" cried O'Halloran, rising quickly, 
"I shall now be certain. — It is my servant, Randal." 

They both attentively listened. The soimds of a 
human voice came fuller and more distinct upon their 
ears. It was evident that the voice was not one of 
caution or of fear. It approached the cabin, and they 
could recognise the boisterous merriment of some 
drunken villager or stranger. 

" Remain here you," said Connel, as the demand for 
admittance was loudly repeated at the door. " Caution 
is necessary. It can be none of our people. If there 
be danger you can put out the light Leave the rest to 
me. Tou may be certain that you are safe." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" Who 18 there T was often asked by Connel, without 
receiving an answer. The attack upon the door had 
ceased, but it was evident the intruder's attention was 
directed to something else. Connel listened, and he 
could hear his son's voice raised threateningly. He 
could not distinguish the words, owing to the loud 
barking of the wolf-hounds, which Fergus always kept 
as his companions by night, and which it appeared he 
had unloosed upon the stranger. Had not Connel been 
more than usually interested in the safety of the 
inmates of his house he would have gone forth at the 
first alarm. He felt now the responsibility of a great 
charge. If there was danger, he depended upon the 
prudence and resolution of his son to warn him of it. 
He listened, therefore, with breathless attention, and he 
could hear that Fergus endeavoured to silence the dogs. 
This was effected, — and he then distinctly heard the 
words of a strange voice — 

" By Hector, and all the other heroes of Christendom, 
I will shoot them through the heads, if you let them 
loose." 

Connel judged immediately, from the tone and lan- 
guage of the speaker, that he was isome reckless hunter 
who had lost his companions on his way. Persons of 
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this description, who often followed too far their inclin- 
ation for drink as well as for sport — ^illicit importation of 
foreign wines and of other ardent drinks found a secure 
reception in many parts of lar Connaught — ^were met 
with in the woods from time to time. It was not im- 
]Nrobable that one of these had now come as far as 
Portarah — so it seemed to ConneL With this impres- 
sion he asked again, at the height of his voice, '' who is 
there?" 

''/am/' said the person without, at the same time 
giving notice of his presence by a violent kicking at the 
door. "Open, open quickly, good fellow, or this 
madcap will let his dogs on me." 

" Who are you that wants admittance at this time 
of night," said 0*Keane, with authority. 

"Faith, you must let me in first, and I will tell you 
after," replied the stranger. " But if you will, as time 
presses — ^for these mad dogs are eager for their supper. — 
I am half gentleman among my friends — ^by name 
Frank O'Reilly, as good a man as ever owned a name — 
and whole gentieman with my boon companions. Un- 
bar the door, like a good chap, as I know you are, and 
I will tell you the meaning of all when I am within." 

No more was wanted to convince Connel that he was 
not mistaken about the character of the new comer, 
and he undid forthwith the fastenings of the door. The 
personage who entered was Frank OHeiUy, our ao- 
qiudntaQce of the wood. He looked curiously at the 
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different faces who met his view — for Conners household 
had arisen at the first noise, though Connel perceived it 
not, and now only half dressed, surrounded him. 
Fergus had also joined the group, accompanied by hiis 
hounds; and O'Halloran, without being seen himself, 
could hear and observe the party from his half-opened 
door. Frank's surprise was only of the moment In an 
instant he was at home with every company that 
chance threw in his way, and by the indifference and 
confidence of his manner, would make it appear — or 
seemed to think himself — that he conferred more 
honour upon his companions than he received from 
them. His dress was sorely soiled; he was covered 
with bog ^rth from head to foot His gun was care- 
lessly strapped across his shoulders, and he held his dog 
lash in his hand, but no hound followed him. He was 
the first to break the silence. 

" No fire ! no fire I see to warm the life's blood in a 
poor fellow, after such a cursed ramble through bogs, and 
woods, and lakes, and rivers, and the devil knows what 
111 be hanged when I am caught on a fool's errand 
again ! — an old hermit one day and night, and then a 
wild girl leading the hunt the next I have sworn it 
by Jove before, I swear now again." 

These reflections, though muttered audibly, were only 
intended for himself. He was the while, to the asto- 
nishment of all, endeavouring, with the most perfect 
esse, to give warmth to his hands, over the embers 
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-which remained upon the hearth. Norah, at a sign 
£rom Connel, kindled a cheerful blaze with some dried 
wood, and Frank wan then more at home. 

" Some of your strong brewing, my good fellow," said 
be. " A bundle of straw in a comer, and I will be as 
happy as a prince." 

It was not in ConneVs nature to bid the stranger from 
his roof, and he liked, too, the merry candour of his new 
guest's manner. Not so Fergus ; he looked with more 
suspicion than his father upon O'Reilly. He had heard 
that persons of O'Reilly's character cared little for the 
inconvenience of others, so as it contributed to their own 
pleasure, and like many inexperienced in the world, he 
committed the sophism of arguing from particulars to 
universals. He spoke apart to his father on the subject, 
and then said to the stranger, who was yet busy in 
chafing his hands over the blaze. 

" We are sorry our poor cabin will not afford fitting 
accommodation to you ; you must fain take, your lodg- 
ing with me for the night in an out-house." 

"All's one to me, my dear fellow;" said O'Reilly, tak- 
ing the large wooden measure of ale from Norah's hands, 
and emptjring it in two draughts. " That's a good pos- 
set for the night," he continued, " by my faith, I have 
half a mind to promise to visit you again for its sake — 
come now, to bed with us." And as he arose he 
trolled forth a flash song of the revellers of the time. 
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O'Reilly staggered to his kennel, as he called it, but 
in passing to the door he recognized Judith. 

" Ha ! old lady, are you here ? shame on you for not 
giving welcome to your friend. But give us your hand. 
Was I not right about the deer ? You wont ? Well, 
you stood fairly to me, and I will think of it, if it were 
only to spite the churl D*Arcy. I will toast your name 
at our next let-out, as the best shot in the country. 
By Jove, it will be glorious to have him put down by 
an old crone's opinion ; he can never boast after this." 

And here the speaker rubbed his hands with delight, 
in anticipation of his power over D'Arcy's feme as a 
sportsman. 

"As I live, another acquaintance! By my honour 
as an unworthy member of the chase, the same wild 
girl who put us to oar wind yesterday. Away again ! 
Ah ! you don't like to show us your fair neck now; but 
you showed us your light heels before. For honour's 
sake, we must have an explanation in the morning. 
Good night, young damsel — ^good night, old lady — re- 
member, I will set yoVi up. To all — good night The 
way — the way." 

And he staggered after Fergus to a better bed than he 
could have expected had he sense to think on his com- 
forts ; for Fergus, at his father's wish, showed him to 
his own. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Judith and Eveleen retired to their room without! 
giving to each other or to Connel, any explanation of 
their acquaintance with the stranger. At any other 
time, Connel would have questioned them concerning 
it, but he was now too anxious about his guest's safety 
to think of any inquiry. The door was again made fast, 
and he rejoined O'Halloran. Their conversation was 
at this time short Connel soon returned to the outer 
room, and left his guest to his own reflections. After 
Connors departure, the young man walked across the 
room with a measured tread. For some time he con- 
tinued thus, his eyes bent upon the matting, then he 
stopped suddenly, and throwing himself upon a rush seat, 
he exclaimed : " After all, I am a fool for my trouble." 

He leaned back upon his scat, and his thoughts 
might be construed thus — 

''Well, I have achieved what my youngest wish 
doated upon. I am in my native land — a country 
which I loved from my earliest thought with more than 
a child's love — yet I am not happy. But before I left 
France did I not expect difficulties in my attempt ? Ah 1 
yes ; but I foolishly looked forward to pleasure in the 
daring, and I foolishly thought that the feelings of 
others would be like my own ; I thought that I alone. 
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without other help, should be able to convince my 
townsmen of my rights — should be able to break the 
diain which binds them to prejudice and to interest by 
my sole appearance. How vain I I deserve to be dis- 
appointed in my first attempt.'' 

And here he arose and paced the room with a hur- 
ried step. He became calmer by degrees, and then he 
thought of his father, and thanked Qod that he had been 
spared being a witness of his son's griefSs. But still he 
hoped for better things ; he hoped ardently. This hope 
was balm to his troubled spirit, and he also hoped that his 
£Bkther would look down from heaven, and feel pleasure 
in the manly resolution of his son — ^the resolution of 
bearing his trials with firmness, and that he would 
rejoice at his success. His feelings rose with 
the joy of that hope, and under their influence he 
looked forward to a career of honour and of happiness. 
And then he thought of Eveleen; how sweet the 
thought that she was not Connel's daughter ! Could 
Connel mean to deceive him by saying this ? No, no ; 
he could not think that Connel wished to deceive him. 
Such a thought would destroy the hope and happiness 
of his present feelings. He rejected it as soon as it 
arose in his mind. Eveleen's bright image came there 
to dispel the gloomy thought. O'Reilly's intrusion 
did not occur to him, nor Shamus Dhu's treachery, 
nor the mystery of the silence of some others, nor any 
of his difficulties. He recommended himself to God. 
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and slept a happier sleep than he had done since his 
Sftther's deatL 

When O'Reilly gave some signs of being in a deep 
sleep Fergus threw himself without undressing upon 
a straw mat in another comer of the loft^ too much en- 
gaged with the occurrences of the day to think of rest. 
He had more than the reader is aware of to make him 
sad and joyful by turns. That day's knowledge was a 
succession of wonders to him. How could his foster- 
brother, Eugene, Judith's son (who lived constantly in the 
town, but whom he met that morning in the wood), 
have such ajcertain knowledge that a young stranger 
would be a guest in Portaragh that night ? Why did 
Eugene conceal the motives of the stranger's visit ? or why 
did he engage him in the mystery without giving a 
satisfactory reason — only begging of him in the most 
solenm manner, by his love and his friendship, to await 
a signal from Knockbane after nightfall, an)i then to 
conduct this stranger in safety to his father's cabin. 
These were questions he put to himself, and he sought 
in vain for the answers. That the stranger was known 
to .his father he was certain ; but he could not think why 
his &ther would conceal his interest in him from his son. 
He passed from these thoughts suddenly, to dwell on 
others more annoying. In waiting in the wood during 
the evening, he had observed two hunters of rather a 
suspicious character. In one, he recognized from de- 
scription, D'Arcy, — the greatest enemy of his fiunily. 
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TTna^en, he had followed them far in iheir pursuit of his 
sister, whom'by accident they had met He had watched 
closely their interview. It was short and respectful to 
his sister; and when she took a path different from 
theirs, with the same tripping and buoyant step, he felt 
that the interview was casual, and without danger to 
her. But then, why did his sister tell him that night, 
that she knew D'Arcy, and that he had told her, '' that 
she was something more than a peasant's [daughter ; 
and to beware of those who appeared to be her friends, 
to mistrust even Fergus ?" 

" To mistrust me !" said Fergus, and his thoughts took 
the following turn. " Ah ; I can now well see my 
father's motives in our superior education. I and Eve- 
leen were reared with thoughts, though not with hopes, 
above those around us. We were not allowed to visit 
the city with the other boys and girls of our village, and 
even the amusements prescribed to us, differed often 
from theirs. And then my father told us sometimes of 
his patron — O'Halloran as he called him — and how 
rich and respected he was once, but nothing more, ex- 
cept that man by his station, but more by his education^ 
can benefit his friends and country, with which he 
always ended his remarks. There must be something 
in all this. Shemus Dhu let many hints fall, which 
I could not then imderstand, but which I do now. 
Thank heaven for the visit of this stranger, it has 
opened my eye& And Shemus told me once — ^I recollect 
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well — ^that my father had another name, O'Qrady, I 
think, and that it belonged to more persona than I 
thought of. What, if my father be this stranger's rela^ 
tive ? and if I and Eveleen be more than a peasant's 
children. Ah, no ; I would not wish it, I would then 
lose my joys and sports, my loves and friendships 
among my companions. But, could I not be of more 
value to them ? Yes, I could ;" and here, in the riot 
of his fiilt ambition, he gloated on the idea of being 
great, but with the wish of being good— of being more 
powerful to help his former companions. Again, he 
thought that Eveleen might not be his sister — that 
he might remain the peasant's son, and she be estranged 
by birth and fortune from him. Oh, the idea was 
terrible ! he could not dwell upon it. And yet it re- 
turned; and again it returned; and there were some 
secret feelings within, excited by the thought of Eve- 
leen's change of birth, which he could not well under- 
stand, but which gave him alternate pain and pleasure, 
and he wished to destroy them by some exertion. He 
sprang from his pallet, and with wild feeling, said 
aloud : — 

** I will be watchftd ! I am changed." 

** Hush," said a voice at the trap door of the loft 
" Does the fellow yonder sleep T It was the voice of 
his father. 

" I am glad you are come,~ father," said Fergus, 
earnestly. •* You will satisfy my doubts." 
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"It is for that purpose I am come, my son," said 
Comiel, in a lowered voice. "Does the man yonder 
sleep r 

•* He does father," said Fergus, "you hear him even 
from this." 

"It is well," replied ConneL "But do you know 
him Fergus ?" 

" I have no knowledge of him, or of his character," 
said Fergus, in a pettish tone, vexed that his father had 
changed the subject; "save what his companionship 
with D'Arcy tells me." 

" Ha, then, I am right He is D*Arcy*8 instrument ! 
we must watch him." 

" You need not fear him now," replied his son, " even 
if he were willing, he has too little sense to be a spy, 
and is too impotent to do evil But why this precaution 
and these fears, father ? It is short since you showed 
them. I was once a partner of your thoughts. I feel 
I am not now. Tell me in the name of everything 
sacred ; tell me, who are we ? or is Eveleen my sister V 

Connel seemed to expect the question, he was not 
surprised, but said with a solemn voice : — 

" My son !" and stopped. The endearment with which 
the words were pronounced would have destroyed the 
doubt in Fergus' mind — that Connel might not be his 
fifikther ; if such a thought had arisen, and it was natu- 
ral for it to arise. 

" My son," said Connel^ "you owe me life, and I owe 
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jou gratitade for your affection and obedience, I will 
no longer be mysterious with yoiL The time is come 
when you shall act your part in a great scene, for 
which I destined you. You have often heard me tell 
of my patron, of my dearest friend on earth. His son 
is now in Ireland." 

Fergus forgot all his other feelings in the new interest 
which his father's words excited ; he continued deeply 
attentive, while Connel proceeded. 

" He is now come to the home of his fathers — ^himself 
bereaved of home and of friends ! Stand upon the hill of 
Qurtaloghlin, you have been often there, and look to the 
lake, and to the town, and to the mountains which rise 
behind you ; all were once his ancestor's ; now many 
strange names divide his property. A traitor possesses 
the part in the city which should be his — a villain ; who 
owes his rank and means to his family. Why do I 
suddenly tell you this now ? Why have I before often 
hinted it to you ? It was to prepare you for his coming. 
It is to interest you for him, and for many who have 
shared his evil fate. You have heard of our religion 
being trampled upon — thank (Jod persecution has only 
partially reached us. You have heard of common jus- 
tice being refused to some, on the ground of their faith. 
You have shown a just indignation on hearing these 
things. With satisfaction, oh ! with what satisfaction ! 
have I witnessed your yoimg feelings of anger ! I have 
rejoiced over this budding of your spirit Hear me 
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thta ; you maj one day be ihe means — ^the attempt is in 
your power— of destroying the persecution of your faith; 
hud if you fail, you shall have the consolation of leaving 
i>ehind a noble name, a generous example, which will, 
and must, in some short time, be followed and succeed." 

"Tell me, father," interrupted Fergus, with more 
vehemence than Connel thought prudent 

" Tell me how," he scdd, ** and I will venture my life 
in the attempt. 

"Speak lower," said Connel, "yonder fellow is- a 
dangerous neighbourhood in this aSair. Well then, 
my son, I grieve that there is no deed at present 
worthy of your zeal ; it will yet come. But, by being 
faithful to that which I now command, you shall fit 
yourself for higher deeds ; and remember, the lowliest 
becomes the next stone to the higher, and so on to the 
highest Upon these papers depend the life and for- 
tune of the son of my dearest fiiend. His agent, who 
is this young strang:er, has given them to me. After 
nightfall, to-morrow, you go to (Jalway. You shall have 
a guide in whom you may trust. He will direct you. 
I will speak to you again ; and for the rest, I confide 
in your proved discretion and resolution." 

"And is this all?" said Fergus with emotion. 

*'AU I do you say in a tone of scorn," said Connel. 
" Ungrateful boy i you would prefer your own judgment 
of an action to the fondest hopes which I might build, 
upon it," 
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*• No ! not 80, father/' said Fergus ; " I am willing to 
do everjrthing which is not evil and which you com- 
mand, without asking a reason. But tell me — ^I must 
ask it again — ^is Eveleen your daughter T 

"And who has put these thoughts into your head V 

interrupted Connel, in a tone of bitterness. " May 

Qod help me, I will not curse her : she was, up to this, 
faithful to me." 

" Indeed, father, it was not Judith," said Fergus^ now 
fearing the rising passion of Connel. "Eveleen herself 
saw D'Arcy ; she spoke to him — ^it was by accident ; 
but from this, and other circumstances of which I was 
aware, I thought I might put the questioa" 

"Eveleen! she spoke to D'Arcy! What said HE 
to her?" 

" Nothing ; Eveleen has told me nothing." 

" Oh I the fiend will have his hand in everything con- 
nected with me, but I will be his victor in this game ; 
his power shall soon cease. Fergus, listen, if it make 
you wiser and happier, of which I doubt, Eveleen is not 
my daughter. Good night — remember what I have 
said — farewell" 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The next morning arose bright and beautiful In the 
fickleness of our western climate, frost had suddenly fol- 
lowed the rain, and a dead calm succeeded the storm of 
the preceding evening. 

No matter what has been said and sung in praise of 
the beautiful mornings of other seasons, a winter's 
one, or one near it, has its charms and its beauty 
for me; especially one in November, when, if we be 
thoughtful and melancholy, we can contrast the life of 
nature in the former months, with its death in this, 
and yet be not depressed, but feel that God tempers the 
present to our enjoyment. The trees are nearly leafless, 
and void of the melody of their choristers. The rich 
green colour of the herbage is sombered. The waving 
gold of the crops is swept from the land, and pale stub- 
ble and sickly roots remain. The music of the harvest 
song is not heard, and the fields and the woods havQ be- 
come comparatively a desert. These changes, in them- 
selves, bring sad ideas, and remind us of death — ^perhaps 
they were even intended, though not primarily, for that, 
and in this influence, they have their interest and their 
worth. But, again, the sudden opening of the spring tells 
us of its transitory beauty. The full verdure of summer 
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is marked by signs of its near connexion with autumn's 
sombre hue ; and autumn itself is the season of decay. 
If these changes, which remind us of our own unceas- 
ing advance towards decay, mar our happiness, must we 
l)lame the Giver of the year ? No season has an ad- 
vantage over another in freeing us from the thought of 
a happier world — in eternity 1 

On a fine winter day, we can go forth to our recrea- 
tions, or to our duties, with a light and vigorous step — 
no oppressive heat palsies the action of the body and of 
the mind. The winter's sun gladdens, without scorch- 
ing or blinding us with its mild ray. The free air 
quickens our blood, and gives new life and buoyancy, and 
health to our spirits. And at the close of the day, we 
are less estranged from our friends, for we seek and give 
back again social pleasure, and comfort surrounds the 
evening hearth. 

The next morning was a beautiful one. The air 
was keen but pure, and without a motion. The sun 
had arisen, and illumined with its clear roseate light 
the congealed drops which spangled the entire wood. 
The loud tongue of some hound could be heard from 
afiu: through the open sky, and the wild fowl's notes 
were distinct along the sedgy banks of the lake. Eve- 
leen was the first to make her appearance in the front 
of her father's cabin. Her homely dress of yesterday 
was superseded by one of costlier material, but of the 
same make. Her entire costume was much improved. 

Q 
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She wore lamb's wool stockings of her own spinning and 
knitting, and low-uppered shoes of Cordova leather. It 
would appear that she studied her dress more carefully, 
for what purpose we will not say ; perhaps it was to do 
honour to a stranger in her father's house ; and there 
might be the vanity of a girl in it, for which we will 
forgive her. The leaves, hardened by the frost, crackled 
even under her light footstep, as she went to an out- 
house to liberate the fowl, her peculiar care. 

For some time she enjoyed the rush of the larger 
fowl to a neighbouring pool, and it was evident that 
innocence and peace dwelt within that beautiful form. 
From what small things a conscience at peace with 
itself and with all mankind receives pleasure ! She was 
not long engaged in her kind duty, when she was joined 
by the young stranger, to whom, even unknown to her, 
her thoughts at that moment were recurring. O'Hal- 
loran, immediately after arising, had come forth to seek 
some relief in external objects, from the thoughts on 
his circumstances, which, in the morning's reflection, 
rushed, clothed with sober and sad reality, to his mind. 
He imagined that none of Connel's household were out 
before him ; but in this he was deceived, for Fergus was 
some miles in the wood at the time, to procure game 
for his entertainment O'Halloran came forth with a 
saddened air, but when he saw the young maiden, to 
his view, for many reasons, lovelier than on the preced-* 
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ing night, his gloomj thoughts fled^ and he accosted 
her with a cheerful spirit 

" Fair maiden '' he said, with a graceful, but not 

an easj tone of address. — He was educated in a French 
school of politeness, but his Irish candour prevented the 
acquisition of a jmiahed education in French manners. 
At first, he felt surprised at seeing Eveleen, whom he 
fancied a few moments before to be of noble birth and 
thoughts, engaged at such an early hour in the lowly occu- 
pation of tending fowl He had mixed much with the 
fashionable world of Paris ; his' holding a commission in 
the French service, together with his birth and accom- 
plishments, gave him an easy introduction to the first 
society, and from habit, not from judgment or feeling, he 
was oontent,if not satisfied, with the perversion of nature 
in their tastes, domestic as well as public. But the sur- 
prise occasioned by Eveleen's humble occupation lasted 
not long, for the grace of the beautiftd girl gave, in his 
mind, a dignity to the low duty she was performing. 
** Fair maiden," said O'Halloran, a little embarrassed, 
** I wish you happiness and pleasure and all the calm 
joy of this beautiful morning." 

** Thank you, sir ; I wish you the same," was Eveleen's 
simple reply. 

The naivete of the answer disconcerted O'Halloran. 
He was prepared to hear something of more elevated 
Mmtiment and corresponding in tone. At least he ex* 
pected that Eveleen would be taken by surprise, and 
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give him an opportunity of relieving her by some polite 
and well-timed remark. He was disappointed Eveleen 
was more at ease than himself; and after her answer, 
she clapped her hands to the fowl, who gathered in- 
stantly from all directions around her, to receive the 
com which she scattered among them. 

" Are you wont, young maiden," said O'Halloran, " to 
be out thus early, and to be engaged in these offices ?" 

" Oh, yes," said Eveleen, unhesitatingly ; " the fowl 
are all my own ; I receive the profits of them, and when 
the morning is fine I prefer feeding them to spinning 
with Judith." 

" But you must oftentimes feel tired of this mode of 
life. Your time must be often tedious, and without em- 
ployment must hang heavily upon your spirits. If I 
guess rightly from the specimens of your taste, which I 
have seen, you have thoughts above those who surround 
you. You can have no opportunity here of finding per- 
sons who could sympathise with your fine feelings." 

The artless girl laughed outright in his face before she 
said — 

" Tired of my life ; and my time hang heavily on my 
spirits ! ! ! We have no words like these in Fortarah. 
We have driven their meaning from amongst us. Oh ! 
how my companions would laugh if I told them I had 
time which I did not know how to use. Indeed, we 
often find too little time for our amusements and our 
duties together." 
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" How, then, do you employ your time T' 
" Why, if the day be wet, or unfit for us to go abroad, 
we bring our wheels together, and spin or knit whilst 
we listen to some melancholy story of Judith's, or of some 
other old woman, about former times ; or, I read and 
relate in Irish to those who don't understand the lan- 
guage of the book — though I have taught most of my 
intimate companions to read ; and if the day be fine, 
we fish or hunt after preparing dinner for the men ; and 
in the evening we dance together to Paudrick's music. 
He plays well on the bagpipes, or else I play the harp 
for the boys and maidens on that little green beyond ; 
and then, when night comes, we have Michael Crus- 
sack's stories to listen to ; he is a wonderful old man — I 
will show him to you to-day — and he makes us all laugh 
and cry by turns, and we feel sorry when the lateness 
of the night breaks oflF his tale in the middle. Don't 
you think now we have employment enough for our 
time ? But I didn't tell you all our amusements ; 
I can't now, I want to visit my rabbits before Fergus 
returns with the dogs. Come, I will show them 
to you." 

O'Halloran was surprised at the lively manner of 
Eveleen, and that in the presence of a stranger, with 
whom she was not an hour acquainted. He judged 
• her prematurely, for he was not experienced enough to 
distinguish nature — ^innocent and gay in the female 
heart — ^firom its counterfeit Had he met such a 
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creature in the circles of fashion to which he was accus- 
tomed, he thought that he could for a time be fasci- 
nated with her, although he could not long admire her 
levity ; for by education he was a strict moralist But 
there was an evidence of playful and artless innocence 
about Eveleen which forbade a thought unworthy of 
her purity of souL 

" Hah ! I fear we must put off the visits" said Eve- 
leen, little regarding the thoughtful manner of 0*HaIlo- 
ran; "there is Fergus* horn; do you hear it? We 
must to breakfast ; his hunt must have given him a 
keen appetite/* 

Eveleen was preparing to lead tie way, when a 
splendid buck-hound bounded over a wall which sepa- 
rated a corn-field from the farm-street in which they 
stood 

" Here, Buscar T she cried, and the immense dog 
frisked about her with the playfulness and gentleness of 
a lamb, discomposing her dress with his gambola 

O'Halloran offered to prevent him, but the maiden 
refused, and caressed the dog with both hands^ as she 
uttered — 

" Poor Buscar ! poor fellow I he will not hurt me— he 
will not indeed. That's enough, sir— down." 

The animal was obedient ; he ceased his leaping, and 
only wagged his tail, and fawned upon her hand. 

"You see,'* she said, addressing O'Halloran, •*the 
affectionate brute is overjoyed to see me. I had lost 
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him for some days, and yesterday, by chance, I found 
him in the wood. Here comes the company with whom 
I suspect he had been." 

The last words alluded to the appearance of Frank 
O'Reilly coming from the bam. He made a more 
respectable entrance, with the assistance of water and 
towel, than that of the preceding night. His dress waa 
adjusted with some pretensions to taste ; and his first 
act on seeing the maiden was to doflf his felt bonnet 
with the gallantry of the " bloods " of the time, and 
oflFer her the morning salutation. He touched his cap 
to O'Halloran with an air of patronage, which the other 
returned with stricter formality than O'Reilly expected. 

" A fine morning, sir, a fine morning. You have got 
the advantage of me in being up so early. I see I must 
give up my night potations. They do a man no good, 
sir." 

Frank expected some reply, but O'Halloran observed 
the same cold distance. 

''Ahem I I must have been woefully done-up last 
night, else you were not here then, sir. A stranger, 
perhaps? A hunter from the city, more for pastime 
than from a taste for the noble science V 

O'Halloran drew himself up with dignity, as he 
answered, " I am a stranger, sir, but I know of none 
who has a right to ask my reasons for being here." 

" No o£fence, I hope, young man," said Frank, care- 
lessly : " I have made the remark in good fellowship— 
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why, as it is not received, there is no more of it It is 
too early to quarrel I will first try the power of this 
peasant's larder to raise my spirits. Heigho ! that last 
draught which I took was a heavy drink. Are you for 
breakfast here ? I need not ask ; I see you have made 
some interest, if I judge from your close conversation 
with that wild girl. If not, I will introduce you ; you 
will find me a better fellow %y and by." 

0*Halloran knew not what to make of the fellow. 
His freedom, he thought, was insolent, and he wished 
to prevent it, but he knew not how. And then his 
better sense suggested that he should gain neither 
honour nor advantage by a quarrel with him. He 
therefore resolved to observe a cold, though not insulting 
distance until he knew him better. With this feeling, 
he followed O'Reilly, who had already entered the house; 
for some moments preceded by Eveleen and JBuscax. 
Judith had anticipated the appetites of heY guests. 
They found breakfast prepared. It was served on a 
larger board than usual, which was covered with a white 
linen cloth. The breakfast was substantial. Large 
earthen measures of home brewed, were placed at either 
end. Venison cutlets, ham, wild fowl, oaten bread, fresh 
butter, cream and eggs, made the sum of the entertain- 
ment The remarkable pewter goblets — Judith's pride- 
flanked the dishes on each side, and there was more 
than one knife, not those of hunters, on the table. 
The strangers had scarcely entered whenFergus joined 
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them, attended by a strong young man of the peasantry, 
-who carried a prime hart, the trophy of his successful 
chace. Greetings passed among the family and the 
strangers; and Connel after invoking a blessing, bid 
them to the meal. Its merits, if felt, were not remarked 
Some of the company were occupied with thoughts only 
interesting to themselves; and those who were free 
from care, and would have spoken, did not presume. 
Such alone were Norah and the boy who attended 
Fergua We must except Frank O'Reilly, who now 
and then as he helped himself profusely to some viand, 
praised its savour, and then was silent in its enjoyment. 
He was the most accommodating companion imaginable; 
he was willing to please everybody; but following exam- 
ple, he held his peace. Yet, when after some time he 
found all were reserved, for his own edification, and as a 
stimulant to his appetite, he ventured to say, though to 
himself. " By Jove, delicious venison ! Excellent ham !" 
And then, "to your health, Mrs. Judith. I don't mistake 
your name I hope ? You must tell me how this was 
saved ; I will want your recipe, as I intend becoming 
housekeeper soon ;" and such like words, which the 
breakfast suggested. 

The meal was over as soon as the mere bodily wants 
of the company were satisfied. Frank O'Reilly was the 
last to lay down his knife, and to give a parting embrace 
to the jug, in drinking Connel's and his family's pros- 
perity. He leaned against the back rail of his seat, and 
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in the enjoymeDt of the animal ease which succeeds a 
good repast, his spirits were more excited, and his 
conversation became more free. 

" Ho ! ho ! Buscar. By the law Harry, but it is he 1" 
He never could express surprise without an oath, though 
it generally took the mildest form, and was void of 
impiety. " WeD 1 well ! it is wonderful ! Here, Buscar, 
boy. Don't you know your master, you rogue 1 Here, 
sir." He threw the wing of a wild fowl to the dog. 
Buscar refused the gift. He smelled to the meat ; but 
without touching it, he returned, fawning, to Eveleen. 

" You see, sir," said Eveleen, " the dog can distinguish 
between us. He belongs to me, and he prefers my 
kindness." 

" By ray faith, I will dispute that with you, mistress. 
The old dame, there, has seen him with me. I have 
had him in training for some time. What say you, old 
Judith ?" 

Before Judith answered, Fergus interposed: "The 
dog is my aiater's, Eveleen's. He was stolen from her 
four days back, and with you he was found." 

" Not so fast with your reasons, my young fellow, not 
so fast. I think I made your acquaintance before last 
night, though I forget where. However, I must say I 
did good service for the possession of that dog. Shemus 
Dhu gave him to me a few days back. He is now in 
prison, the poor fellow ! more is the pity ; for he was a 
sincere, though a rude companion. But you can have 
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the dog, Miss Eveleen ; I would not deprive you of him, 
for twenty times his worth." 

Eveleen did not thank him ; for, at the mention of 
Shemus Dhu's name, she looked to her father, and ob- 
served his changed countenance, and his unsettled 
looks, divided between O^Halloran and Fergus. 

" You have not deceived us ?" said Connel, addressing 
0*Reilly,with an abruptness unexpected by every perspn. 
" Have you been an accomplice — I mean a companion, 
for some time back, of Shemus Dhu ?" 

" An accomplice ! Ha ! it is well corrected — neither, 
my friend. Unfortunately, I have been companion to 
D'Arcy, if you have heard of him ; the deepest scoun- 
drel that ever lived. Poor Shemus wanted assistance 
from me in an honourable affair connected with the 
safety of some of his friends. From my youth I was 
indebted to him for kindness, and I assisted him with 
heart and hand. He would ^orce a guerdon of value 
on me ; but, for old friendship's sake, I was unwilling to 
receive it He obliged me, however, to take the hound, 
because I praised its beauty." 

"Ha! I know it!" exclaimed Connel. "The dog 
is yours, sir ; if it were our last present, he is yours." 

" There is more than your word to that bargain," said 
O'Reilly, with the most perfect composure. "The 
young maiden claims him. I have given up my right, 
and he is hers." 

" Not at my request have you given him up," said Eve- 
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leen, cooUy. *• But as my father wishes it, you shall 
have him." 

"Dear Eveleen *' said Fergus, approaching his 

sister from the farthest part of the room, to which he 
had retired after breakfast, with the resolution of re- 
maining a watchful, though a silent spectator. " Dear 
Eveleen, give him with a kind grace ; my father has 
.good reasons for the present ; it may serve us all" 

This was said in a whisper, and Eveleen answered in 
the same tone of voice, but with more melancholy, 

" I give him freely, Fergus, since it pleases you oZZ. 
But I would know whence is this sudden change in 
your 

The young man was confused. He did not expect 
the question. He could not suddenly answer it, and 
before he made any reply, his sister had gone to 
her own room. Feigus followed her, and when he 
entered it, Eveleen was leaning pensively on the 
table. 

" I fear," he said, " you have reason to be displeased 
with me, Eveleen. In my conversation this morning 
with you, I dropped some expression which I could not 
then explain,* but before I leave Portarah I shall see 
you again." 

" Leave where ?" said Eveleen, starting up. "Where 
would you go to, Fergus ?" 

" I must go to Galway to-night on business of this 
stranger's and by Connel's command. I thought I had 
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told you. I know not yet what the object of my jour- 
ney is." 

" You jest, Fergus ; surely my father would have told 
me ; but I see, he could not. I was not alone with 
him during the day; it may be so. When do you 
return, Fergus V 

" That is also concealed from me. It may be after 
a long time has passed, if ever. I expect some danger 
in the journey." 

" Go not then, Fergus," said his sister, clasping his 
neck with her hands. " I beseech you, go not Oh, 
you terrify me. I wish this young man had not come 
among us. Let himself go. My father will not com- 
mand your obedience where there is danger to you. 
I will see him, and persuade him ; you will not leave 
us. Oh ! what would we do without you, Fergus 1" 

"But Eveleen, my place could be as well supplied by 
another." 

"By whom? You are cruel, Fergus. Who would 
be as you to us all — to my father, to poor Judith your 
old nurse, to myself ^ Fergus 1 Who would be my only 
sociable companion 1" 

" Might not this stranger reconcile you to my absence ? 
He has tastes fitted to yours : he can tell you what I 
cannot — of his travels and of his knowledge of the 
world : he will be a pleasanter companion than I, for 
he will understand your merit better and praise it 
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" He ! Fergus ; a stranger supply my brother's place ! 
He a better companion ! Oh, Fergus, you are ungrate- 
ful !" said the agitated girl, and she covered her face 
vdth her hands." 

"Well, Eveleen, I will not disturb you," said Fergus, 
" there is no great danger to be apprehended in the 
journey, I hope. I shall not be long away from you ; I 
wished only to try your affection." 

"And did you doubt it, Fergus T* 

'* No ! no ! my mind has been disturbed these two 
days. I cannot tell you all that I wish at present ; I 
will see you again." 

He left herroom abruptly and passed through the outer 
one to the air, without regarding the persons present 

Connel did not remark the absence of his children, 
whilst Fergus was engaged with Eveleen. He walked, 
with his arms crossed and his head bent, from one part 
of the room to the other. He stopped suddenly oppo- 
site O'ReiDy, and said to him — 

"Young gentleman, your name, I think, you said 
is O'Reilly. Do you know many of your name in 
the city ?" 

"A greater number than deserve the name," said 
Frank, with the greatest indifference. 

" You may have known one who deserves a good 
name- in every sense. Do you know," said Connel, "a 
James O'Reilly, called Shemus Bawn, living in the 
Spanish Parade r 
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" Faith, and that I do, to my sore cost," said Frank. 
** I have the misfortune of being his discarded son ; or 
rather, I have the bad fortime that he is my father." 

" James O'Reilly's son, the companion of D'Arcy !" ex- 
claimed ConneL 

" It is not my fault, my good friend — altogether, I 
mean. I was a little wild, I confess, for a boy ; the 
old man would not give me a trial After the first 
fault he shipped me off without a penny ballast ; what 
could I do. I should take chance for good luck before 
the wind." 

"And with your family you have given up your reli- 
gion, too ?" 

" Not entirely together," said Frank,' " I have a little 
hankering after the old faith yet It was that brought 
me within three steps of following Shemus Dhu's 
advice, and leaving D'Arcy on our first acquaintance." 

"Why, in heaven's name, did you not 1 It would be 
a step to gain your father's friendship and love again." 

" To be reconciled to my father is out of the question 
now"; though I would not wish he should die without 
giving me his blessing. Yet I fear it would do me no 
good. I am as bad as Lucifer himself in all my friends' 
eyes ; and as I gain nothing by reforming, I will even be 
as I am. Yet there is one good," said Frank thought- 
fully, "I have broken with D'Arcy, and there is yet 
some hope for me." 

"^ Young man^ I feel for your situation," said ConneL 
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" I have known your father well, and respected him. 
He is worthy of your best affection. Be generous to 
him [and to yourself, and do something to regain his 
friendship." 

" To tell you my mind freely," said O'Reilly, " I wish 
it Show me how I can regain his favour, and I am 
ready to do any service that will lead to it" 

"Listen then. You need not fear the presence of 
this stranger. He is as deeply interested in you as I am. 
You have spoken of Shemus Dhu as of a friend ; has 
he let you into the secrets of the service which you 
performed for him ?" 

" You speak fairly," answered O'Reilly ; I will speak 
as openly, for I think you intend me no evil Shemus 
has spoken to me as you do. He has advised me to 
give up my evil ways. He spoke of some honourable 
service, which I little regarded at the time, as there 
was more prospect of danger and of labour, than of 
gain or honour. Seeing me unwilling, he proposed to 
me to put D'Arcy and his fellows on a wrong scent for 
some days, with a promise of advantage to me. I 
thought it no dishonour to do this, though I knew not 
the object of it This is all I know of Shemus* latter 
movements, save that he lies now in some dark cell in 
the Quay gaoL" 

" May I ask you, sir," said O'Halloran, with a voice 
of anxiety, " did you act according to Shemus' instruc* 
tions in directing D'Arcy t" 
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"I did, but not in every particular; he was too 
cunning for me ; I am sure I let some words escape me 
at a carouse, which he understood much better than L 
But I will yet, I hope, be even with him." 

"But was it from you, D'Arcy got the news of 
Shemus Dhu's secret visit to the coast ?" said 0*Hal- 
loran. 

" I can't say that, for I don't recollect D'Arcy has 
many sources of knowledge. Some think it is from a 
darker source than men wish to speak of openly. 
Others say that D'Arcy's chief director and informer is 
Shemus Dhu himself. But you both seem to know more 
than I concerning Shemus. If you be his friend, fear 
not me ; if you have any plan to serve him, trust me ; 
I will go as far as any of you for its success." 

" It is well," said O'Halloran, earnestly ; *' I will trust 
you." And he extended his hand to O'Reilly, which 
the latter shook with a warm grasp. 

"I will also trust you, young man," said Connel. 
"There are lives of more worth than you imagine 
depending upon the trust You can be faithful — will 
you be so ?" 

" In any deed in which my honour is not tarnished, 
I will be faithful even to the death, but I will do no 
secret murder. 

"God forbid," said Connel; "but if this be the 
only reservation your honour makes, we will satisfy 
you." 

H 
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"Stop; there maybe another," said O'Reilly; "yes, 
the office cannot be below the dignity of a bom gentle- 
man. By Jove, that would be too bad. I have cocked 
my beaver for the profession always. I can't and won't 
give it up now. And then the guerdon ; you know, 
sirs, I must live by my labours and wits; they are 
my only fortune." 

" You shall be satisfied in all," said ConneL " Hear 
me now, you say D'Arcy has injured you ?" 

"Yes; deeply, by !" 

"Cease your oaths, young man. It is impious to 
swear. You would be avenged on him ?" 

" Yes, in a slight matter. I would go some length for 
satisfaction, but not far for revenge." 

"Your disposition suits us the better. You have heard, 
perchance, the name of Godfrey O'Halloran, who was 
once a merchant of wealth in your town ?" 

" Yes, I have some recollection that I have. He was 
persecuted — I have heard my father often say — ^for his 
faith ; others say otherwise." 

" You may believe your father. He was his friend. 
He was generous and noble-minded, and a defenderof the 
poor man's rights, and for these, he was deprived of his 
rank and fortune. He left his home, and died far from 
its green fields, with a broken heart His son is ex- 
pected to this country to claim his rank and his property. 
Indeed the latter is now but small ; but it was a father^sp 
dying wish that justice should wipe away the obloqu/i 
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that rested on his name. We are "his dearest friends, 
and we now depend npon you to aid us." 

" Say no more," warmly said the generous O'Reilly, 
whose feelings of virtue were only dormant, and required 
but to be excited by an appeal such as ConneFs; " I am 
youra" 

" I knew it," said Connel. " But you have not heard 
all yet The man, who under the guise of friendship, 
has effected all this, and now enjoys the temporal fruit 
of hifc villainy, is D'Arcy ; — ^but God is just I" 

"Then the villain's doom is fixed; we will expose 
him." 

" No, my friend, that would defeat our plans ; we 
must go more prudently about it. We have to contend 
with one who is well versed in wiles. To gain any ad- 
vantage we must use his own weapons." 

" Well, we will do what you direct. I will be guided 
by you, for you must be something above your appear- 
ance. However, I thank you from my heart, my friend, 
whoever you may be, for putting me into honourable 
action. This life is burdensome without somethiug of 
the sort I have it now, and I have also an oppor- 
tunity of proving to my father that I am yet capable 
of honourable feeling. D'Arcy ! you may be successful 
for a time ; but I have you in my power ; and as the 
old fellow in the play says, I will feed fat my ancient 
grudge. Oh, I suspected there was something in the 
wind, from his fears, and his hurrying hither and thither 
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these three days back, and his long conversation with 
the old wizard yonder in the wood. Ah ! he thought I 
didn't know they were closeted together all night" 

**0f what wizard do you speak," said Connel, with 
earnestness. " Is it the hermit of Kilrany ?" 

" The same. Some old knave or dotard, who, in my 
mind, should be hanged." 

" Do you know the purport of the visit ? Have you 
heard anything from them ? 

"By my faith, they took good care I shouldn't. They 
drugged a posset for me. My bed was good. I awoke 
often, though, and heard them in conversation ; but I 
was heavy, and I slept again." 

Connel mused for a moment, and then with quick 
words said, " You must pretend to be still on good terms 
with D'Arcy. You shall have money enough for your 
expenses in the town. My son, and another person on 
whom you may depend, will accompany you to Galway 
to-night ; they will lodge separately from you, but you 
must get them means of speech with Shemus Dhu, and 
you shall be directed by him. Watch D'Arcy weU. You 
may account to him for your absence with the truth : tell 
him you have been with Connel More O'Keane. He 
will not fail to make inquiries — ^answer them openly, 
but conceal our plans, and that you have seen this 
young man. If you depend upon your own prudence 
and courage, you mar all, and we are ruined : if you 
take the advice of Shemus Dhu and of Father Thomas, 
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whom you will meet, all will succeed. Be wild again, 
if you like ; but for heaven's sake be not dissipated 
Young man, if you take my counsel, you shall do a just 
and honorable action : in this life you will receive the 
praise of good men, and in the next, God will reward 
you. We must part at present, but I will speak again 
on this subject to you before night. Those come to 
whom it would not be fitting to disclose our plans." 
Connel passed hurriedly through the door, as souie of 
the villagers entered. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

EvELEEN, after Fergus* departure, gave herself up to 
the fears which his words had excited. From infancy 
they had been constant, and, it might be said, sole com- 
panions. In her labours and in her recreations, mental 
as well as physical, he was her supporter and director, 
her comforter and playmate. When her young fancy 
dwelt on the anticipated amusements of Moycullen or 
Drimcong, the thought that her brother would not be 
a partaker of them with her, blighted the pleasure, and 
made her often refuse the invitations. It will not be 
wondered at, then, that she felt with deep emotion the 
announcement, so sudden and so mysterious, of his 
journey to Galway. Her memory called up every word 
which she had heard unfavourable to the city; its 
dangers, its temptations, and its vice. The ideas were 
oppressive ; she could no longer think, but burst into a 
flood of tears. 

When she became calmer, «he said to herself, " Oh ! 
if my father thought of all this ! — ^but he must think of 
it. Has he not himself told us of the dangers of the 
town ? It must be for some great good, else he would 
not endanger his child. Why should I oppose it^ 
then ? I will strive to be reconciled. May heaven 
protect my brother." 

With the last words she threw herself before a small 
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painting of the Yiigin, which hung at her bed's head, 
and recommended her brother's safety to the interces- 
sion of her Patroness. There is something heavenly 
and comforting in sincere and fervent prayer. To the 
sinner, it gives hope of pardon — ^a hope which itself is 
peace and happiness — to the afflicted, consolation. She 
arose from her knees, wiped the moisture from her eyes 
to prevent suspicion, and with a lighter heart, joined 
Judith and Norah in the outer room. Woman — ^the 
depth of thy kindness, its ardour and its strength are 
unfelt by man ! And its delicacy, too, is beyond the 
reach of his rougher sensibilities. By nature thou art 
his inferior; but the purity and strength and spirit of 
thy affection approach nearer than his to the affection 
of angels ! 

After the first excitement, which was caused by 
Connors conversation with him, had subsided, the day 
appeared to hang heavily on Frank O'Reilly ; but he was 
not a person who was likely to let it do so without some 
exertion to make it pleasant. He examined his long 
gun, and calling Buscar, who was now, from instinct, 
willing to attend him, he proposed to O'Halloran to 
stroll to the lake " to kill the time," as he termed it» 
" between that and night." Henry O'Halloran agreed 
to the proposal He wished to fly from his thoughts, 
and he wished also to examine better, and alone, the 
disposition of his companion, to whom so much 
was to be entrusted. He took from a peg — ^more for 
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company than for use — ^a gun belonging to Fergus, and 
followed O'Reilly. The village was a long irregular 
street of mud-built cabins, with here and there a stone 
house, which betokened exteriorly the better comfort 
of its possessor. It was alive with its inhabitants. 
Swine and geese, and fowl of every description were 
enjoying themselves around. At some of the doors, the 
cattle stood to receive their provender ; and at others, 
their small horses were straddled to carry home timber 
for the winter firing, or corn from their field-stacka 
The appearance of O'Halloran and O'Reilly excited no 
prying curiosity. The villagers had heard of their visit 
to Connel, and though they had a desire to know them, 
they did not indulge it to the inconvenience of the 
strangers. The young men passed on, apparently 
without attracting more than ordinary notice, as when 
a woodsman respectfully bowed to them, as they 
passed, or a picturesque girl, engaged in beetling linen, 
or washing wool, rose suddenly, blushed, and curtsied. 

The young men spoke only a few words to each other 
as they went through the village. They passed two or 
three enclosures, and then entered the bottom or 
swampy grounds. It required all their activity and 
care to avoid the natural drains and pools which inter- 
sected the grounds before they arrived at a higher and 
firmer soil near the lake. O'Reilly then proposed to 
rest and charge their guns. It was well for their sport 
that they did so; for a moment after, a duck, disturbed hy 
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the noise from his sedgy cover, took wing within range 
of their shot The young men raised their guns together. 
O'Reilljr fired, and the duck continued his wild screech 
in safety. O'Halloran aimed, and the bird, in his death- 
struggle, fell at some distance into the lake. The victory 
was trifling, but it was painful to such a sportsman as 
Frank. He struck his piece with evident disappoint- 
ment upon the sward, whilst he said — "By Jove, I 
knew I would miss, neither my gun or I is accustomed 
to such quarry." 

" You disparage the game, though not perhaps yourself 
and your gun, my friend," said O'Halloran, " my advan- 
tage was, that I was charged with slugs and you with 
ball" 

" Oh, no," said Frank, reloading with baU, and throw- 
ing his pouch and horn to his companion, " you have 
the victory in this, but we shall have another trial But 
to the bird — Buscar is not trained for such game." 

" It is not worth bringing to land." 

"By my faith, but it is, for your sake; you should have 
the trophy of your victory, and besides it will help to show 
the fellows yonder that we are no chicks at the sport" 

O'Reilly descried the boats of the village secured in a 
little quay cut into the tur£ They selected the smallest, 
and were soon near the bird. 

" What think you," said O'Reilly, resting on his oar, 
" if we row to the island yonder ? Its appearance gives 
promise of some sport"" 
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" Be it 80— where you wilL" 

They rested outside the wooded island^ with thoughts 
differently engaged. The one with the hopes of/tmuse- 
ment, the other with the beauty of the scene. The 
day was warm for the season ; the air was serena The 
water around them was one unbroken sheet of bright- 
ness, save where the trees chequered it with their leafless 
boughs. The mingled noises of the land came pleasingly 
to their ears. The dull heavy stroke of the wood-axe, 
the lowing of the cattle, the merry song of some maid, 
and the curlew's whistle, all so different, formed an 
agreeable union of sound, and the calls to each other, 
or songs of boatmen in the distance, trailing for pike, 
added to its harmony. The grey ruins of the castles' 
battlements looked over the wood which surrounded 
them, giving it loneliness and awe. The dark sides of 
the mountains bounded the view as far as the eye could 
reach, to the west. The hills near them were crowned 
with trees, or sloped with different shades of verdure to 
the shore. The entire scene was a mixture of grandeur 
and beauty. Nature, in its gloom, as well as in its 
smiles, seldom fails to excite pleasurable emotions in 
the hearts of the refined and educated ; yet to some, 
even nature's smiling aspect calls up melancholy fancies. 
But this is only a shade which the disposition of the obser- 
ver throws across the loveliness of the picture ; and stilt 
this melancholy aspect is pleasing, for there is a secret 
feeling that nature sympathises with the unfortunate. 
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It was thus with O'HaJloran. At first with unmixed 
pleasure his eyes ran over the beauties of the place. 
Then there came suddenly and unaccountably dark 
thoughts of his future prospects. Melancholy seized 
upon his heart. He struggled long and strongly to 
wrest it from its grasp. He partly succeeded, and 
when he looked towards Portarah again, he thought 
how the land was once his ancestors', and how their 
spirits might still hover around the place, and feel for 
him — an outcast from his home. The reverie was only 
broken by the sharp report of his companion's gun. 

Whilst O'Halloran was engaged in these thoughts 
O'Reilly had urged the boat gently towards the large 
rushes which fringed the island. He had perceived a 
rustle among them, and suspecting some bird to be 
concealed, he had taken precautions against its escape. 
He had scarcely touched the rushes with the bow of 
the boat when there was a motion in the water — the 
duck had dived. O'Reilly was prepared ; he watched 
its rise, and as it flapped its wings in its flight along 
the' water, he fired. The bird fell quickly and heavily 
upon the surface. Neither of the young men made a 
remark upon the shot. Frank was unwilling to boast 
of so trifling an exploit, yet he wished that O'Halloran 
would make some remark. O'Halloran spoke first : 
• " We have no more chance of sport here ; let's row 
to the land." 

" Neither shall we during the day," said O'Reilly, in 
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a pettish humour — disappointed in his sport, now that 
success had made him more eager for it. 

" I know, my friend, that I am a tiresome compa- 
nion," said O'Halloran, with feeling; "but I cannot 
help it. I am deeply interested in your mission to Gal- 
way. I am thinking of the chances of your success." 

" Never trouble your head about that," said O'Reilly. 
" Succeed we must with right on our side. Come, 
let's go, as you will it ; we shall soon start, I suppose. 
I have some arrangements to make with your father." 

"My father?" 

" Yes ; with the old man, I mean." 

" Unfortunately, I have no father." 

" Oh, there I am mistaken ; I should have known it. 
I am sorry that you shall not be my companion. I sus- 
pect now that it will be that other young scapegrace 
who bearded me some while hence. By-the-by, I will 
teach him manners before we return." 

" Believe me," said O'Halloran, with anxiety, " you 
are deceived in your opinion of his character. He is a 
generous young fellow. When you know him better 
you will love him. Treat him not with contempt ; you 
know that the noble-minded will not bear it. K you 
quarrel, my hopes are destroyed and you yourselves are 
ruined." 

" WeU, he must be an evil fellow who cannot be com-* 
panion with me. But, may I ask what hopes have you 
in the enterprise ?" 
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" More than you suspect, OHeilly," said Henry. " I 
am the dearest friend on earth of the son, who seeks to 
redeem his father's name and rank. My hopes of hap- 
piness in this life rest upon the success of the attempt. 
If it fail, they are wrecked for ever. You will not ask 
me more. You shall know it hereafter ; hut, believe 
me, that in any event, I am indebted to you." 

" One word more, and I am ready. What know you 
of this old man ? He cannot have been living always 
in this place. He is surely above the common peasant, 
and his children — especially that beautiful girl — show 
proof of higher birth and education." 

"You have known him as long as I," said Henry, 
avoiding the question ; " and during the time, you could 
have judged that he was sincere." 

" As for that, I don't doubt it ; yet, you gave 
me the first hand of friendship. But I speak of his 
birth." . 

" I cannot satisfy you, O'Reilly. I have only known 
him a few hours before you." 

" Well, if there be mystery, I must find its clue my- 
self, though my nurse often told me the whole world 
would hoodwink me. By Jove, if it's only to prove the 
old hag false, I will try to find out who this Connel is. 
I am satisfied — ^pull on !" 

A short time brought them to the shore, and to 
Connel's dwelling, and when they entered the house, 
they found the family assembled, awaiting them for 
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dinner. The dinner was served in the sai^ manner, 
and consisted of the same viands as the breakfast, with 
the addition of a roasted goose, which sent its savour to 
greet Frank long before he entered the house. The 
same form was observed in commencing the dinner 
meaL Connel said grace, bid them welcome to his meat, 
and desired them to eat An evident change had come 
over the party. Old 0*Keane was commimicative and 
even facetious. Fergus was less reserved, and Eveleen 
freely bandied wit with the gay O'Reilly. Henry 
O'Halloran could not be reserved and thoughtful in such 
company. His youthful spirits rose at the touch of 
the mirth which surrounded him. He forgot his griefs 
for a time, and became comparatively happy. Frank 
O'Reilly was the centre, as well as the mover, of the 
hilari^. He jested with Fergus, with whom he was 
now on the best terms, about his guns and dogs ; dis- 
puted with Judith, on the best method for cooking a 
goose ; and when he was worsted by her superior judg- 
ment, amid roars of laughter, he turned to Eveleen, the 
merriest at his defeat, and obliged her to blush and turn 
her head away, though she laughed aloud at his remarks. 

"Fair mistress," said O'HaUoran to Eveleen, after 
the bench was removed, and all were sea,ted around the 
cheerful wood fire, "you have promised to introduce 
Shemus Crussack to us. Some of our friends must leave 
us to-night." 

" Oh, yes, I had forgotten ; he will make you, Fergus, 
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more chee|^;" and she patted her brother^B cheek with 
her fair and delicate hand. 

The innocent and lovely girl tripped to the door, 
with a light step and heart She soon returned, lead- 
ing by the hand, an old man, whose age might be 
about seventy. His face was deeply marked with 
smaU-pox, from which the soubriquet of " Crussack," 
yet he had an eye that woidd redeem the ugliness of 
the most ordinary countenance. It was calm, yet full 
of light — ^black and dark, yet kindness and good 
will beamed from it. His snowy hair fell on both 
sides, in long and ample curls from his high forehead. 
He was wrapped in a frieze great coat, and held a long 
walking staff in his hand. 

"Cead milla fealtha, Shemus," greeted him from 
every part of the room. He briefly thanked them, 
and invoked the blessing of God and the protection of 
(Jod's Mother upon the household,, and accepted the 
seat which Connel gave up for his comfort. 

Shemus knew not English, but it was no loss to the 
strangers ; they were too Irish to be ignorant of their 
native tongue. 

" Shemus," said Eveleen, in Irish, " the dhinne uas- 
sail would wish to hear some of your old poems. I have 
promised, in your name, and you will not let me speak 
falsely." 

" Eveleen na cean dhu" (Eveleen of the raven locks) 
said the old man, "you know your power over the 
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poor old man, mavoumeen bawn (fair darling of my 
heart) ; bring your harp, and give me joy. I will say 
something of the glories of the past" 

"I will indeed, Shemus," said Eveleen; and she 
brought her harp from her room, and ran her fingers 
over its strings, producing a simple and melancholy 
prelude which Shemus himself had taught her. When 
she paused, she enquired of Shemus what song she 
would sing. 

** Samhre teacht, (summer is coming) mavoumeen." 

Eveleen ran over a few notes and then commenced 
that exquisitely-beautiful ballad. Her voice was sweet 
to ravishment ; the music and the sentiment, so fitted 
to each other, thrilled through every vein of the hearers; 
and the whole soul of the songstress sported on the 
simple and blooming imagery of nature, which the poet 
described. She ceased, and the hearers for a time forgot 
the reality of the coming gloomy season in the enchant- 
ment of the song. 

" Thou hast leave to call on me, maid of the dark 
locks," said the old man, and he commenced in a deep 
plaintive tone "Kincora," or Mac Liag's lament over 
the deserted palace of Brian Boru. It is one of the 
productions of the ancient bards, which have come 
down to us perfect amid the wreck of Ireland's classic 
literature. The poet addresses the palace ; he asks for 
its king, its minstrels, its nobles ; he bewails the heroes 
who have perished — Donogh the good, Conaing of the 
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comely face, Dulaing of the fleet steeds, and Cean the 
invincible. Then in pathetic strain — ^to which no trans- 
lation could do justice — he laments his own bereave- 
ment and misery in their falL The tones of the old 
man's voice corresponded with the mourning of the 
poet He entered into the feelings of the plaint^ and 
dwelt with a lengthened note of woe upon the word 
" caedhe," or " where are ye," with which most of the 
stanzas commenced. The eflFect was visible in the tears 
of some of his hearers. The old man took the harp 
from Eveleen. He touclied first the notes of patriot- 
ism and of vengeance, and then of love and of peace. 

O'Halloran was in a reverie whilst the harper's 
music continued. He had read and heard the praises 
bestowed upon his country's poets ; he had heard the 
power of the ancient Irish musicians over the passions 
extolled, and he felt that it was not exaggerated. 
He had listened with a rapture to the music of France 
and of Italy ; but he found that its language could not 
speak to the various passions with the soothing strain, 
with the bold and fiery note, or with the tones of tragic 
grief — gloomy yet melodious — with which Ireland's 
music 8pohe. 

"By Jove," burst out O'Reilly, after the old man had 
returned the harp, "you must teach me to play and 
sing. It will be worth while, even if I only learn some 
good resolutions from the exercise. I feel myself more 
an Irishman now than I was an hour ago." 

I 
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* My 8on/* said the old man, rising to depart, ** God 
has given us music for good purposes. He has given ua 
it in tribulation for our solace and our comfort He has 
given it us to excite us to virtue and to peace with man, 
and perhaps as a foretaste of the joys which He has 
prepared for us in heaven. We should not then neglect 
the lessons of good which it teaches." 

The old man left the house, with the blessings of its 
inmates. 

* I believe he speaks truth," said O'Reilly. ** By Jove, 
I will often visit the old fellow." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

That the reader may understand some alluaions in the 
former pages, we are obliged to leave Portarah, and 
conduct him some miles westward. 

It was on the third night, previous to the time of the 
last chapter, that two travellers raised from his peaceful 
bed a shepherd, whose little hut was snugly ensconced 
amid the thick shelter of wild ash which covered the 
side of Eagle Bock, now presenting, though lately planted, 
a bleak appearance on the Danesfield estate to the 
traveller, as he journeys to our Irish highlands. * Our 
travellers were destined for some locality in the neigh- 
bourhood, though it was evident their intention was not 
to stop at Drimcong, then the residence of the Lynches, 
for they carefully avoided the broad road, when nearing 
the entrance to the house, and with difficulty ascended 
the broken path which led to the shepherd's hut. To 
one of them, at least, the localities of the neighbourhood 
were known ; for he directed his companion into a ris- 
ing path some time previously, in order to avoid the 
meeting of many stragglers, who, now and then, gave 
notice of their approach upon the beaten way. With a 
precision, which would have been unaccountable in a 
perfect stranger, he avoided the different dangers which 
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a morass, a sudden declivity of a hill, or an entangle- 
ment of underwood, oflFered in the darkness. There was 
no sign of life about the cabin ; all was dark ; but after 
repeated blows against the rickety door, and assurance 
from without that there was no danger, the two travel- 
lers were admitted. On their entrance a pine torch was 
lighted, which showed the misery of the one long room, 
of which alone the cabin consisted. In the comer, 
nearest to the place where the fire would be, was a bun- 
dle of dried fern and moss, upon which lay the wife of 
the peasant — the mother of two naked children, who 
screamed at the appearance of the strangers. Furni- 
ture there was none, except a cofl&n-like box of moth- 
eaten wood, in which were jumbled together patches of 
worn dress and linen, grease, and tow, instruments of 
male as well as of female manual labour. Logs of wood 
were scattered about, serving for fuel or for seats, or for 
botL A broken reel occupied one comer, and in ano- 
ther a misshapen bench or stool, supported some broken 
vessels of wood and iron. The owner of this miserable 
hut was a man of thirty years. He was tall, but great 
want, not years, had broken down the manliness of his 
form. He threw some of the logs upon the ashes, and 
endeavoured by his breath to give life to the wood, 

" You need not light the fire for us, friend ; we go 
hence immediately," said the smaller personage, who 
acted as guide. He spoke in Irish, yet, with a pronun- 
ciation which proved to the cottier that he was not an 
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inhabitant of the country. " But had you not a visitor 
here to-day, who bid you to expect us V 

" Yes, avoumeen," said the cottier, arising from his 
labour. " I am willing to do the service I promised ; 
but your token first with your vrilL" 

" Emon," said the first speaker, " lead on." 
The peasant, without a word, put a live coal into his 
torch, called his dog, and after some remarks to his wife, 
which the strangers did not understand, he preceded 
them down the path, which they had just ascended. 
By the light of the torch the peasant saw that his com- 
panions were men of a strong frame of body ; both 
habited alike, having their faces concealed by the high 
collars of their outer coats of frieze. The smaller, who 
appeared the older personage, carried a long gun in the 
careless manner of a hunter. His companion was also 
armed ; but he had his gun strapped on his back, and he 
led or rather dragged along a large hound, which seemed 
not to follow him with the best wilL Their guide made 
these observations as they descended the hill, and he 
thought, also, that there was something in their silence 
which suited not the persons whom he expected. At 
their first appearance, the necessity of being cautious 
occurred to him, and now, after examining them, he felt 
the necessity more strongly. The night which had set 
in hazy, now became brighter. The sky was clearing 
above ; and the stars, as they twinkled here and there, 
through the opening of the trees, gave some relief amid 
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the gloom about them. The youi^er stranger oa ihe 
descent was left far in the rear of his companions^ owing 
to his exertions to bring on his dog. The other stranger 
and his guide descended the hill at a quick pace. For 
some time the silence was only interrupted by his exe- 
cration against the giver of the dog, and the dog 
himself. 

" Plague on you, brute as you ara** And in his at- 
tempt to force the hound, he missed his footing, and fell 
some yards beneath. He arose, laughed with good 
humour at his mishap, and then jerked the strap firom 
the dog's neck, which he yet held, saying — 

" Well, let's see what next ; you are at liberty now, 
take your own way." 

The dog scented among the trees for a moment, and 
then followed in his master's track. 

" Ha ! you are no fool I see ; I will foigive Shemns 
for his gift." 

He now followed the peasant more quickly, and was 
within a few yards of his companions, when a loud nn* 
earthly scream from the rock above made him stop. 
His companion had also heard it ; for he turned sud- 
denly, but appearing satisfied with the explanation of 
the guide, he then called to his comrade to come on 
quickly, and was soon lost in the thick wood beneath. 
So contradictory are the feelings of the human hearty 
that the younger traveller, brave to death in the danger 
of any adventure, now felt an overpowering fear. 
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To a person with more advantages of education, and 
of moral resolution, than he possessed, the time, the 
place, the objects aroimd, were calculated to call up 
feelings of some uneasiness. No matter what has been 
said of the influence of ignorance, and consequently of 
superstition, in producing fear in darkness, to the 
exclusion of other causes, there is a feeling of awe and 
dread, at night, in the nature of man. We know so 
little of the world of spirits, that we dare not say what 
is the limit of their agency. The bravest and the most 
learned, at some time, have felt the solemn awe which 
attends the hour of darkness. And even the incre- 
didous on matters of higher import, at dead of night, 
have had the fearful thought that there was some 
power unseen at the moment about them, which was 
superior to them. Whether the feelings which seized 
the younger traveller arose from nature or from edu- 
cation, or from both, it is certain that he stopped often 
on his path, and fancied that he heard some sounds 
of mockery about him, as the quick and low voices of 
his companions came up to him. He was left occasion- 
ally in darkness, by the light passing behind a rock or 
dump of trees, and this, with the obstacles in his way, 
kept him a considerable distance behind them. He was 
sure he heard a voice after him. First, it was at some 
distance-^low, but to him distinct — ^then nearer — ^it 
was now at his side. He stopped again ; he heard a 
rustle among the trees ; his dog was before him. He 
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wished to call to his companions, but he feared the de- 
rision which his feelings would excite. Every moment 
he was losing groimd. The torch advanced rapidly be- 
fore him, its strong glare of light bringing into strange 
relief the dense wall of darkness which narrowed its in- 
fluence — now lost, except in weak rays, behind some 
rock or eminence, or sending its crackling sparks above 
the screen of hill which concealed it — and then again, 
glaring with a vivid flash and sudden, as the bearer 
emerged from a ravine, the light played unearthly 
upon the branches, and the grass, and the rocks, tran- 
siently colouring them with the hue of death. The 
bold outline of the muffled figure was distinct; and 
the half-naked form of the gaunt peasant, bent forward 
in examining the way, with arm raised high above his 
head, harmonized with the idea of a spirit of the scene. 
This did not occur to him — that is, that the torch- 
bearer was a spirit ; but all the wild stories which he 
had heard from infancy mingled their terrors in his 
mind. After a certain age he had given them no 
faith, but now he feared to be incredulous. Moreover, 
he stood upon ground connected, in the tradition of the 
coimtry, with mysterious and dark deeds. The story of 
the White Lady of Eagle Rock, and of her baby, forced 
itself, against his will, upon his mind ; and he feared, 
every now and then, to hear her maniac lullaby over 
her dead child, or her wild shriek of death as she fell 
beneath the skeen dhu of her ruthless kinsman^ the 
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OTIahertie. The thought, for an instant, curdled his 
blood. He started — the sounds were again near him — 
it was a human voice. His courage returned. "By 
heaven !" he cried, " I will know whose it is," and he 
rushed forward for the purpose. 

** Hold !" said the voice, in a distinct, solemn tone. 
•^Approach not You are in my power. My warning 
is for you, and for you alone. Fear your companion — 
watch him — ^but trust him not !" 

" Stop !" said the traveller. "Who are you who tell 
me this?* 

"You cannot know now," said the voice, receding. 
" We meet again." 

" Ha ! say you so ? Well, there will be more plea- 
sure to one of us," said the traveller, who had now 
resumed his natural lightness of spirit. "But what 
made you take such a way for conveying your news ?" 

** Farewell! farewell! farewell!" and the voice was 
lost in a distant whisper. 

"Farewell, and be d . I won't curse him. I 

don't know who the fellow may be." 

He turned towards the torch ; it was stationary in an 
esplanade of the wood. 

'* Ha ! they wait me," he muttered, as he ventured at 
a running pace over every obstacle in his way. " What 
made him tell me to watch my companion ? It is cer- 
tain he does not know me, though he seems to know 
him ; else he would be spared the pains of coming so 
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far to give me the warning. Trust him not ! — Heayea 
knows, and so does eveiy body else, that I never trusted 
him far ; but fear him I will not. He may have his 
own interests in the journey ; I have mine. I was pro- 
mised pleasure, and I will have it" 

These thoughts rushed through his mind on his way 
to rejoin his fellow-traveller. 

His companions were both standing in silence apart 
from each other. The peasant leaned carelessly against 
a rock, whilst he held his torch low in its shelter. The 
other figure had his arms crossed upon the muzzle of 
his long gun, which served him for support 

"You are waited for," said the latter, in a sharp, 
quick voice, which savoured of displeasure, addressing 
the younger stranger when he made his appearance ; 
"you are wanted too. This villain refuses to guide us 
further. I have a wish with your assistance to force 
him to it" 

"No, D'Arcy," said the other, "we will have his 
reasons first." 

" Confound your tongue ! have I not told you not to 
use names. ' A moment ago, and you whispered my 
name audible enough for that fellow to start at it" 

"I? In faith you do me wrong. I have not been 
within your hearing since we have left the hut" 

The manner of the young man was too sudden to be 
studied. His companion looked at him sharply. 
There was no jest in his looks. He walked swifdy to 
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the guide. " What scream have we heard, fellow, from 
your house ?" 

" My wife's or my children's, please you, my master," 
said the guide, with the most perfect composure. 

" You speak falsely, villain," said the first speaker ; 
" no evasion, if you value your life. Are there other 
persons with you here ?" 

" If there be, sir, you know more than I do. There 
are enough here for good company, I think. You know 
best yourself whether you would wish for more." 

" Whom do you mean ? speak plainly." 

" Ah no, your honour," said the peasant, shrugging 
his shoulders and looking around him, '' I don't like to 
mention names in a place like this." 

'• Lead on then, sirrah, without more words," said the 
.older stranger, vexed more at the composure of the 
guide than with his unsatisfactory answers. 

" I have promised to guide you only to this spot ; 
make the way out now as well as you can." 

He dashed the torch into a neighbouring stream, and 
left them in complete darkness. 

There was a sharp report from the fowling-piece of 
the older stranger ; a ball whistled by his companion's 
ear, and was spent uselessly among the trees. 

A loud laugh was heard in a different direction, and 
then the voice of the guide, " Ha ! ha ! you missed your 
mark now, and will oftener, please God." 

" Stop, for God's sake, good fellow," said the younger 
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stranger, ^ and tell us why you refuse to lead us to the 
hermit's cabin." 

" It's to the hermit's you are going, then," said the 
voice aloud, but at a great distanca " Well, I did not 
know that I am glad, though, that I parted with you. 
The glen has not a good name by night — mind your- 
selves — and then the old man ; but I will say nothing of 
him, though there are curious stories about his way of 
living, and lights are seen dancing about his hut, and 
neither he nor his dumb boy are ever seen in the 
villages, and " 

"Come on, fool," interrupted the elder traveller, 
sternly, " are we to wear the night with old gossip's 
tales." 

" Good night, good fellow," said the younger 
stranger. 

" Slaun a skeil agith avoumeen 1" said a diflferent 
voice, and all was silent 

D'Arcy, as we will call him, dashed on with an im- 
petuosity with which his companion, though youuger 
and stronger, could not contend. The rotten branches 
of the trees fell about his head, and crackled under his 
feet The waters of the little pools and streams 
splashed upon him. A morass was crossed as quickly ; 
a knot of underwood was broken through, and he was 
running on with the same dangerous speed to a small 
lake embedded in the wood, when the voice of his fellow 
traveller arrested him with a loud halloo. 
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" Whither do you drive to, man, with such fearful 
speed ? If you wish to be drowned, I have no notion 
as yet of following your example. By Jove, I will no 
longer follow in this wild chase,'' he said, as he came 
up more leisurely to his companion. 

"We have missed our way, I fear," said D'Arcy. 
" No, the light yonder must be the hermit's ; we have 
passed it Follow in my track; I can guide safely 
here." 

"I will follow," answered his companion ; "but after 
my own fashion, without running my nose against every 
tree I meet, or plunging headlong into every pool in 

my way. The d ! you take men's legs to be made 

of steel, and their faces covered with iron, not to suffer 
in such a nm. Well, now, as you move more quietly, 
I will put a fair question — What think you of our guide 
the torch bearer T • 

" He is a knave, Frank," said D'Arcy. 

"Aye," said Frank, "you would say he is knave or 
fool; but by my honour, as a poor gentleman, he is 
more fool than knave, or is something worse than 
either." 

" Do you speak in sense ?" said D'Arcy. 

"Faith, to tell you truth, D'Arcy, I have a doubt 
that the same fellow is mortal. See how your ball 
went wide of him, though you are a famous marks- 
man. Believe me, if the fellow be mortal he bears a 
charmed life." 
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** Well^ we shall see if his charms will do him service 
to-morrow against my vengeance." 

" Be not too sure of him, D'Arcy,** repKed Frank ; 
•* you had him once before in your power, and he escaped 
your vengeance." 

" You speak riddles, Frank,** said D'Arcy ; " you tell 
me now, you doubt he is mortal, and then you say I 
know him, and had him in my power; speak plainly, 
who do you think him to be V* 

" To speak plainly," said the younger traveller, "he 
is the sworn follower of Shemus Dhu ; and to tell you 
more, Shemus himself was here, I heard his voice behind 
me. The hound knew him ; you perceive that he has 
followed him." 

" Your last remark gets the lie ; here is Buscar before 
me. Shemus is well secured, he will never leave the 
place in which he i# confined unless for a worse 
one." 

" You thought so before," said Frank " and you were 
deceived. Hang me though for putting you on his 
trail ! He was a good fellow, and I hope no evil will 
befall him." 

" He is not in my power now," said D'Arcy. " The 
corporation may do with him as they please, though 
I thank you that he is now out of my way." 

"Don't thank me, D'Arcy," replied his companion, 
coolly. "I am sorry I had part in his arrest. If 
worse luck happen to him by your means, you can 
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never again eall Frank O'Reilly yonr friend. Shemns 
aenred my father faithfully, and often gave me good 
oounseL Though I be driven from my father's home — 
all for yonr sake— I am not yet fallen so low as to 
want gratitude." 

" Your next change of feeling, will lead you to put on 
a surplice, and give us a lecture against drinking and 
swearing," said D'Arcy, sarcastically. 

"By h , it will not, D'Arcy," said Frank O'Reilly. 

" My feelings and my habits are a man's, and I am not 
ashamed of them, though you may scofif. Continue to 
dare me to it, and you will see I have the feelings and 
action of a man." 

" Cease your folly," said D'Arcy, " or I must treat you 
as a school boy — we are just at the hermit's — ^remember, 
silence and caution." 

** I will keep my word, because I have pledged it," 
said O'Reilly, with an effort to subdue his anger ; and 
then he resolved it should be the last time he would 
serve so heartless a friend. The resolution had been 
often made, and tractability of character, to which habit 
and love of pleasure gave strength, had as often broken 
it D'Arcy chuckled inwardly at the thought that 
O'Reilly and every person else believed him to be an 
enemy of Shemus Dhu. . 

" Shemus," he said to himself, " plays his part well. 
Tet I confess there is something mysterious about him. 
Why should he be here ? I cannot believe it I must 
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closely watch the fellow. I know it is not affection 
which attaches him to me. Though he serves me well 
there is ^mething very doubtful in his manner of 
doing the service. He is cunning. I must watch him 
closer." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



The travellers (one of them contrary to his wont in 
approaching the house of a host) arrived in silence on 
the grass plot that fronted the dwelling of the hermit. 
There was light enough to show them its situation. 
The deep trees formed a wall around a little lawn, in 
which the most remarkable feature was a large granite 
rock on a gentle slope, forming the gable of a thick- 
built stone cabin of small dimensions. There was nothing 
in its appearance to distinguish this cabin from the 
other cabins of the country, except the strength of its 
masonry, green with age. It would seem that some 
religious solitary, in other times, had chosen this retired 
site for his residence. This idea, at first suggested by 
the antique building and solitary appearance of the place, 
was confirmed by the presence of a large stone cross, 
raised in front of the cabin, upon a heap of moss- 
covered stones. A small vegetable garden was at one 
Bide of the cabin, well fenced and preserved, and through 
it flowed a clear spring stream; this being the only 
feature of comfort which D'Arcy's companion observed. 

The approach of the travellers was perceived from 
within, for the light which had directed them to the 
spot disappeared when they arrived at fhe cabin. 

D*Arcy, without consulting his companion, knocked 

K 
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loudly at the door. The light appeared again, and the 
name and intention of the intruder was demanded. 

" Father," said he, for he doubted not that he spoke 
to the owner of the cabin, " we are two travellers who 
have lost our way : we would beg your hospitality for 
the night." 

"My son," said the person within, "you will have 
little comfort in this miserable dwelling. K your in- 
tentions be good, you shall have what it can afford for 
the night ; if they be not, I am a poor old man, and 
you can gain nothing from me." 

" Doubt us not, father ; we will pledge ourselves for 
honesty of purpose." 

" If you have no particular business with the old 
man," interrupted O'Reilly, in whose mind the words 
of the guide, as well as the character which the hermit 
gave of his hospitality, had their influence ; " had we 
not better seek, as the country is known to you, some 
more comfortable night's lodging ?" 

D'Arcy did not answer, for the door was opened, and 
O'Reilly was obliged to follow. 

The interior verified Frank's fears about the pros- 
pects of good cheer; nothing could appear more \mcom- 
fortable. A solitary block of wood, half burned, showed 
only sufficient light to make the misery of the dwelling 
more real — the other light had disappeared at their 
entrance. A Itxge rough-made oak chest was the only 
furniture, if a long bench of hewn wood, and a few 
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broken articles of iron be excepted. The dumb boy, to 
whom the guide alluded, was seated on a large stone, 
his head resting upon a rough projection of the wall, 
and his bare feet and legs stretched across the hearth, 
to catch the dying heat of the wood. The other inmate 
of the house, who had opened the door, and who now 
stood in the centre of the damp floor with his eyes fixed 
upon the strangers, was the hermit. His appearance 
alone could give the place an interest. He was of a 
tall figure, bent somewhat by age, yet retaining the 
nerve and muscle of a strong man. His beard, grey 
from years, was allowed to grow its full length, falling 
over the upright collar of a brown under garment, which 
showed itself at his throat and breast, the other parts of 
it being hid in folds of a large piece of grey cloth, which, 
hanging from his shoulders in the manner of a cloak, 
was gathered around him. The countenance of the 
hermit was striking. When young, it must have been 
of decided beauty. (These were O'Reilly's observations.) 
Now, its pleasing contour was reduced, perhaps as much 
by mortification as by years. Care and age had done 
their part in destroying the evenness of the lofty fore- 
head. And the eye, which the observer would say had 
in it once the flash of a fiery spirit, now reserved its 
wasting fire to be excited only by devotion; for, even in 
its fixed examination of the strangers, there was a calm- 
ness and benignity which set at naught *he bolder ex- 
pression of the other features. O'Reilly was struck 
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mute at the bearing of the hermit, whom he had deter- 
mined to accost. Had he met him, he thought, under 
other circiunstances, he would have worshipped him as 
some good being of another world. As it was, the hints 
of the guide alloyed his reverence with dread, and he 
could not help fearing, though he respected his appear- 
ance. The hermit was the first to speak. 

"My children, you are welcome to the humble fare I 
possess ; from your appearance you are accustomed to 
better. You do not live in this part of the country T 

"We thank you, father," replied D'Arcy. "You guess 
aright, we are not of your neighbourhood; yet our 
business is with you ; mine, at least, is to consult you on 
a subject of importance to me and to you!' 

" If it concerns you, my son," said the hermit, whose 
countenance underwent a slight change from the em- 
phasis D'Arcy left on the last word, " to use any expe- 
rience or knowledge I have, you are welcome. For me, 
the time is past when matters of this life would affect 
me. 

"Not long, I suspect," said D'Arcy, in a lowered yoioe» . 
at the same time moving to the farther part of the room 
to avoid the hearing of his companion, and beckoning 
the hermit to follow. 

" It is not many years since I heard bold words of 
passion from beneath that garb. You and I have met 
before this." • 

" Hold!" said the old man, in a tremulous voice^ raising 
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his hand to his forehead, and suddenly withdrawing it 
^ Good God ! can it be you again ? Yes, it is he I — it 
is O'Oradyr 

"Reginald O'Grady— to you, O'Halloran— to the 
world, D'Arcy," said D'Arcy, throwing oflf his disguise, 
and discovering the same features and dress with which 
we have described him in the meeting with Judith 
Bawn. 

** Did you not promise, O'Orady," said the hermit, 
with his first mild voice, " never again to disturb my 
peace ? It was ** 

" Oh, there was a necessity for it," said D'Arcy, care- 
lessly. " I could not help it. You will be satisfied by- 
and-bye." 

"And to bring a witness — ^an accomplice perhaps!" 

" Fear not him ; he is an honest, good-for-nothing 
fellow. He is too much bound to me to carry tales, 
even if he knew my purpose. You know our secrets 
will not bear a third breast I see the fellow is restless. 
You know I am not of your acquaintance." 

Then the deceiver, coming forward, spoke in an 
audible voice: "Father, this is my good companion, 
Frank O'Reilly by name — a young gentleman of fair 
promise." 

" Speak for yourself, D'Arcy," said Frank ; " though 
I believe you want no introduction to the good father." 

" How know you that, friend ?" was the quick question 
of D'Arcy. 
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"Because," replied his companion, in a careleae 
manner, *' you are so notorious, the very country folk, 
who have never heard nor seen you, know your voice 
and person in the dark." 

" Not in the dark ; we had torchlight, Frank," said 
D'Arcy, in his usual way of speaking, apparently re- 
lieved, by 0'Reilly*s answer and manner, from the fear 
which quickly arose, that he and the hermit had been 
overheard. " I perceive, Frank, you are out of humour ; 
but our good father has promised to be no niggard of 
his fare." 

The hermit's action proved D*Arcy's promise in his 
behalf to be true. He opened the old chest mentioned, 
and produced a seasoned haunch of venison. 

The dumb boy obeyed with cheerfulness the signs of ' 
his master. He blew up the fire, cut slices from the 
haunch, and dressed them on the coals, with the assist- 
ance of O'Reilly, whose good-humour was returning at 
the sight of the savoury meal. The meat was quickly 
prepared, and as quickly eaten. D'Arcy eat sparingly, 
and drank more so, whilst his companion did justice to 
the hermit's hospitality, and pledged him often in deep 
draughts of his strong ale. Frank's notions of his host 
were entirely changed. He no longer looked upon him 
as a being of a sinister nature ; his frequent recurrence 
to the large earthen measure emboldened him^ and he 
became more loquacious. 

"My good friend," said he, addressing the hermit, 
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•* your fare speaks well for your living ; you must have 
goodly sport in these woods to be able to procure such 
venison. Do you cater for your own table ?" 

"My son," replied the hermit, with a melancholy 
smile, " there is that which faileth not, when woods and 
lakes fail A Providence provideth for all the wants of 
those over whom it watches, and who put trust in it 
The medium of that Providence is the charity of our 
fellow-man." 

"Providence is a good support, I grant, though I 
know those who scarcely believe it," O'Reilly said, 
looking sharply at his companion ; " but, by my faith, 
a dependence upon the charity of man is a bad chance 
of life." 

" You libel our nature," replied the hermit. " The 
Author of it has put in our hearts kindness and love 
for each other. It is the deceit and falsehood of a few 
wicked that has made many suspicious and distrusting." 

"Aye, yes," said O'Reilly; "but that deceit and 
falsehood are very plenty in the world." 

" They are ; but we were not abandoned to those who 
possess them. The sincere, and charitable, and good, 
are more numerous than the wicked. They are in 
every place and in every state, and Providence makes 
use of them for the comfort and support of His more 
wretched creatures." 

" I confess," said Frank, having recourse to the ale to 
sharpen his wit — "I confess I am not book-learned 
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enough to argue the point. Whilst my gun and my 
dog fail me not, I can dispense with my friends. By 
Jove ! I had forgotten Buscar. — Halloo ! you shockhead, 
give a mess to my dog. He hears me not Well, I 
forgot he is dumb, and deaf I suppose, poor idiot ! I 
must do it myself. Here, Buscar, poor fellow! good 
hound I Well, my friend, where was I ? That dog has 
put it from my head. No matter — another draught 
I must say, though, that as God has given us hands and 
health, we should do something for our own support, 
and not live idly on the boimty of others, always ex- 
cepting those who have money enough to spara Is 
it not true, D'Arcy ?" 

D'Arcy answered only with a malicious smile. 

" I believe I have settled it now," continued O'Reilly. 
'* As to you, who are old, there is some excuse ; but 
for many of your lazy profession there is none." 

" If you mean those who live in communities abroad, 
or those who singly lead an ascetic life at home, bound 
by the rules of some monastic order, I am none of them, 
young man ; yet not less from my heart will I defend 
them. They labour, they write, they study for our 
good. They counsel us ; and if some, aye, even very 
many, cease to do this, contradicting the spirit of their 
order, the fault is in the individuals, not the institutiona 
You have said truly, that all should labour ; aye, even 
without any exception. It is the penalty of our falL 
All must labour; and all do labour, though from 
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diflferent motives. The great, labour for power and 
pleasure which mocks them in its possession. They 
labour with more anxiety and care, with more annoying 
toil than that which wrings the sweat from the brow of 
the lowly digger of the earth, who wastes his strength 
from morning unto night for his wretched family's 
support The one fulfils his obligations to nature and 
to (Jod ; and the other — but you sleep, young man ?" 

" Halloo ! Buscar. A fair shot, by Jove ! I beg par- 
don, worthy sir, I am listening attentively to your dis- 
coursa" 

" We had better defer it to the morning," said the 
hermit 

"With all my heart, good friend. Your ale was 
heavy. A bundle of straw. Ah, its here. Peace with 
all men I — ^good night" 

O'Reilly gathered his great coat about him, threw 
himself on the straw prepared by the dumb boy in the 
comer next to the fireplace, and was soon seemingly lost 
in a profound sleep. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

When Frank O'Reilly and the dumb boy, who was 
stretched in the opposite comer, gave signs of deep 
sleep, Reginald D'Arcy, at a sign from the hermit, fol- 
lowed him to the farther end of the room, where a 
small door, concealed by logs of wood and branches of 
trees, admitted them to his sleeping room or celL 
D'Arcy was not surprised to see the contrast of the 
order of this room with the disorder of the one which 
he had left. The place was not new to him ; but he 
remarked one fixture in the cell which was not there at 
his last visit. This was a large wooden cross, nailed to 
the wall, on which was raised a rough but expressive 
image of the Saviour in His last agony. This circum- 
stance, in connexion with the sentiments of the hermit 
in the outer room, gave him uneasiness. When first 
he heard him speak words breathing religious feeling, 
he believed that it was deceit. Now, a serious doubt 
entered his mind that the hermit's sentiments were 
not assumed. " This argues badly for me," he thought; 
" yet it will go hard with me if I don't still succeed." 

The little chamber was barely sufficient to contain 
its furniture — a low pallet, a chair and table, and a 
small chest of drawers, with a book-shelf On the 
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latter were bundles'of manuscripts, and betwixt twenty 
and thirty volumes of print in old binding. The her- 
mit laid the light upon the table ; and a book of Catholic 
devotion in English, with a Bible in the same language, 
caught the eye of D'Arcy. The latter was opened, and 
a leaf was turned down at the commencement of the 
tenth Psalm — that inspired act of confidence of the 
Royal Prophet — where he says : " I confide in the Lord. 
Why do you say to my soul, depart into the mountain 
like a sparrow V* 

D*Arcy shut the volume, with a smile of bitter 
scorn, as he said : " If O'Reilly saw the text it would 
furnish him with his best argument against your voca- 
tion. Ha ! ha ! ha ! but thou art a perfect dissembler, 
Lambert O'Halloran !" 

He threw himself upon the chair, with forced laugh- 
ter—a laughter which would make men of laughing 
souls to start Not a muscle of the hermit's counte- 
nance changed; there was even more rigid solemnity 
in his look, as he shook his head at the expressions of 
his guest 

"What! art thou really changed?" said D'Arcy, 
endeavouring by his bantering tone to preserve an 
appearance of indiflference, despite the uneasiness evi- 
dent in his countenance. " Come, tell us for what self- 
purpose, that we may gain advantage by the lesson." 

" Reginald," said the hermit, solemnly, " the change 
was from the hand of the Most HigL" 
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"By the faith I have to pledge, this is the better jest. 
Always in extremes ! It is a shorter leap than I ima- 
gined from impiety to canting." 

A deep blush sufiFused the countenance of the hermit, 
at the insinuation. It passed like lightning, and be 
arose with a calm dignity. 

" Young man," he said, " if you mean by impiety, 
irreligion, I have never been impious. I have always 
believed that a God existed, though I felt it not as I 
should. It is true, I have committed deeds of the 
darkest passions; but I hope, by some atonement to the 
offended majesty of God, to receive pardon from Him, 
and yet have peace. Ah, Reginald, if you had tasted 
to the full, as I have, the bitter after-fruits of indulged 
passion, you too might be changed. If you had felt 
the miseries and wants that distracted this forlorn, 
wretched heart, though it had in enjoyment all the ob- 
jects of its strongest desires; or if you could experience 
the anguish of my despair ! Oh, what I felt and suffered 
in my abandonment of all comfort from my fellow- 
creatures, during the long nights of my vigils of torture ; 
if you could know the torments I endured when I looked 
back to the blackness of my guilt in the sight of God — 
oh 1 there would then be a hope for your conversion. 
My son — I will call you yet by the strongest name of 
endearment I can give — my son, your change has been 
for years the subject of my constant prayer to the throne 
of mercy. I had taught you to seek happiness in the 
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indulgence of your passions; I have fostered these seeds 
of vice in you — they have borne fruit, to my misery, a 
hundredfold. Oh, would to God I could recall the senti- 
ments I have uttered to you! Yet there ls hope — 
even a strong hope — ^in the mercy of the Deity." 

D'Arcy could not but feel the agitation and earnest- 
ness of the speaker. He remained silent, with his eyes 
cast upon the ground ; and when the hermit ceased, he 
raised them, but with the same cold, rigid, worldly cal- 
culation. 

** I am come to speak to you," he said, coldly, " on 
another subject It may help you to a sterner mood." 

"Unfeeling man, are you then hardened in your 
iniquity ?" 

" Not quite," said D'Arcy ; " when the fit takes I can 
feel ; for instance, I can feel the death of a murdered 
father r 

" O God !" exclaimed the hermit. " Hold ! I rejoice 
now that you have come to me. Come hither," he 
continued, taking hold of D*Arcy's arm, and withdrawing 
a shutter from a small window which gave the only 
light to the cell The aperture was large enough to 
give an extensive view of the heavens. A thousand 
stars met their gaze, wasting their chastened brightness 
upon a senseless world. They seemed to the hermit's 
vision to burn brighter, as if conscious of his thoughts. 
"Come hither, O'Grady. You see yonder stars of 
heaven. In the wavering of my despairing thoughte, I 
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have watched them often from this lonely spot, whilst 
half our world lay dead in sleep upon their beds of 
ease, or awake on those of misery like mine, and Grod 
has put it into my heart that He who has provided for 
these worlds and their inhabitants, for whom He did 
not die, would not reject the supplication of a worm of 
His creation, for whom He did. I did then hope, and 
I have peace now. I now swear to you, by yonder host 
of God's creatures, that I am not guilty of the act of 
your father's murder !" 

" There is no necessity for this parade," said D'Arcy, 
retiring. "Too well I know that his blood is on my 
hands. It is some consolation to me to do.ubt that he 
was my father. There is no proof of it The world, 
you know, believes me to be the son of D'Arcy ; yet 
even a doubt on this point requires a certain revenge. 
Tell me — you must tell me — who was my mu£9ed 
accomplice ? It was he who struck the death-blow.** 

D'Arcy took his pistols from his girdle, and laid them 
on the table. 

"You would intimidate me, O'Grady?" said the 
hermit 

" By no means," replied D'Arcy ; " my pistols were an 
incumbrance." 

" I can swear I know him not" 

"A fig for your swearing; I am no child now. I 
guess the hand that struck that blow — ^my vengeance 
is yet secure. To other matters — my companion may 
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awake before we have consulted. In a word, I am come 
for the papers which put me in possession — ^full and legal, 
without any claim of another — of your property." 

" My answer was given to you before — death will not 
make me change it I have a hope that my daughter 
lives." 

" Your daughter ? Well, that is a reaction in favour 
of your old sentiments. Justice forms no part of your 
virtuous change." 

" Would to Heaven," said the hermit, with feeling, 
" that the right heir were found, or any of his offspring ! 
Oh ! what an atonement then I could make for my 
former ingratitude ! A brother, who was my beftefactor, 
by my means an outcast from society — dying in a 
strange land — innocently branded with the worst 
crime, the guilt of murder ! But I fear, in punishment 
of my crimes, that I am not destined in this world for 
that happiness. Man, in their absence, my daughter, 
before God, is my heir." ^ 

" Hear me now, and hear me calmly, and you will 
better judge of your advantages. I have possession of 
your property and wealth, enjoying all their interest 
You dare not dispossess me. You feel my power over 
-your secrets. I will be candid with you. Your daughter 
still lives. She dares not urge a claim, for she shall share 
your infamy. She is now in my power, and you know 
of old my dispositions." 

"^ Gracious heavens!" exclaimed the old man, almost 
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breathless with emotion. "Give her to me, my daugh- 
ter ! give her to me ! Tell me where she is ; you shall 
have all." 

" Do you promise this and swear it V* 

** Stop !" The contending feelings of the hermit's 
heart, between justice and affection, were visible in his 
agitated countenance. His eyes sparkled, his whole 
frame shook, and he burst out : " Begone tempter ! 
You would make me commit another crime. You 
speak a falsehood." 

" By heaven ! I speak truth," said D'Arcy. " Your 
daughter lives, and is now at my mercy." 

"Not no matter what I suffer, the Father of the 
orphan will protect my child. Henry 0*Halloran may 
still return. The property must and shall be his." 

" Pshaw !" answered D'Arcy. The sound of the word 
made the hermit tremble. It was uttered with the 
coldness of a spirit of evil. " Lambert, you are expe- 
rienced enough to know the 4^culties in his way. He, 
and your daughter also, I understand, are of a sect, 
which, thank our happy days ! cannot inherit without 
penalties. Besides, he is branded with illegitimacy. 
There is no city registry of his mother^s marriage." 

*' You and I were deceived in that ; there is a r^ia- 
try — and witnesses." 

" Do you say so ?" said D'Arcy, eagerly. " Where is 
it to be found ?" 

" With Father Thomas, who has preserved it." 



/ 
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** Do you imagine the priest will be beKeved ? No ; 
the principles of his religion are too notorious for its 
priest to be credited. Is your resolution fixed V 

" It is," said the hermit, in despair. 

" Farewell," said D'Arcy, rising and taking his pistols. 
" When you next see me you will behold the murderer 
of your daughter and of your nephew, O'Halloran. He, 
too, is in my power, for he has returned." 

"Stop, remorseless man !" cried the hermit. "Take 
the papers. Cursed be the cause which put them in 
my power ! Swear to me that no attempt will be made 
against their lives. But why do I ask you to swear, 
who believe not the sanctity of an oath. Prove to me 
that my child lives, and enjoy the fruits of your villainy 
whilst you can." 

" This is kind of you, O'Halloran. I am glad you have 
returned to reason," said the hardened man. " You 
want proofs. The old woman, Winifred Haughton, 
with whom you are better acquainted than I, has 
proved to me that she lives — and as the reputed 
daughter of another." 

" You do not satisfy me," said the hermit " The 
wretch whose name you mention is not worthy of belief 
With whom does my daughter live ? Have you seen 
her ? Have you spoken to her ?" 

" I have spoken to her, though I did not know her 

then to be your daughter. By , O'Halloran, she 

ifl a beautiful girl. A thought strikes me at this 

L 
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moment of being able to settle all differences between 
us. You know I am unmarried." 

" Ha !'' exclaimed the hermit, "you would presume! 
Marry my daughter to thee, perjured man 1" 

" Well, I have only wished it through friendship. I 
am no bad match, I can tell you. But power before 
love is my motto. I am in no hurry to put on the 
fetters of matrimony, however light they may he. 
When I wish it, believe me the will of no father shall 
hinder me." 

" Have you come hither to mock me, O'Grady V said 
the hermit, in a voice that would have awed any other. 
" In thy insolence of successful vilbiiny to trample more 
upon the bruised victim of your ambition ? Begone 
hence, and leave me again to peace !" 

"You would hear where your daughter lives at 
present ?" said D'Arcy. " The papers, Lambert ! That 
is well done. Your daughter is in the house of my 
trustworthy uncle, Connel More 0*Keane, or Dermod 
O'Grady, whom heaven grant me power to injure 1 The 
papers, man ! I have no time for tragedy." 

" Eveleen O'Keane, my daughter ! Eveleen O'Eeane I 
It must be so," cried the old man. "So kind, so gentle 1 
I have spoken to. her, and I knew not that she was my 
daughter. It must be she. My heart always yearned 
for her love. Oh I it was nature which pointed her out 
as my child. O'Grady, I believe you. I give you up 
the papers of our right. But you must swear to me. 
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though I believe you capable of the blackest crimes — 
you must swear to me on these sacred books, that the 
young man, Henry O'Halloran, shall not be injured." 

" I will swear in any form you please, so that he 
does not thwart my views," said he, with whom the 
religion of an oath was nothing. 

The hermit produced the papers from a drawer, and 
handed them to D'Arcy. 

" Farewell, O'Halloran," said the latter. " The Frenches 
are. not far from this. I will tax them to-night for a 
better lodging than yours." 

" Remember your oath," said the hermit 

" Assuredly, I shall remember its condition," replied 
D'Arcy. 

The hermit lighted him to the outer room in silence, 
where O'Reilly yet appeared to be deep in sleep. He 
was awaked with difficulty, and seemed displeased at 
being disturbed. He was obliged, however, to arise ; and 
after thanking the hermit for his kindness, he silently 
foUowed D'Arcy on his way to Moycullen House, the 
residence of the Frenches. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



When the time came for Fergus* departure, he was not 
long preparing his little necessaries for the journey. 
He selected his best articles of dress, and putting some 
clean linen into a little bundle, he descended the step- 
ladder with an anxious heart. His companion, who 
had no preparations to make, awaited him in the yard 
of the outhouses. 

" Have you got arms, Fergus ?" asked O'Reilly. 

" Yes ; I have taken the young stranger's pistols. 
Do you think it was necessary ?" 

" Why, I cannot say ; but it is better to be prepared. 
We have to deal with a cunning foe. But you say this 
( )'Halloran — isn't that the name which you qall him ? — 
is a stranger among you." 

" Did I say so ?" said Fergus, with hesitation. 

" Oh, yes !" replied his companion. "It matters not ; 
I am not over-curious to know his secrets, though, con- 
found them ! they might as well let me know all as 
know a part It would make a man more in earnest if 
people had confidence in him. However, he did tell 
me that he came to this country to regain his father's 
property, and he makes us the means, I suppose. We 
sliould be obliged." 

<* My good friend," replied Fergus, " if there be any 
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more secrets than we* know of, be assured they are kept 
from us for good reasons. He is a stranger among uh ; 
let not that consideration hinder us from performing 
faithfully what we have promised." 

" My dear fellow, fear not my flinching. I have 
pledged my word, and, wicked as I may have been, 
none ever could accuse me with its breach. Lead on, 
Fergus ; I will stand faithfully by you in every danger." 

O'Keane obeyed his companion, yet he could not help 
once or twice looking back on the home of his youth, 
with a sad misgiving of ever seeing it again. With 
these gloomy thoughts in his mind, he turned from the 
main-road of the village into a path which was the 
shortest to Moycullen, where he was to expect his 
guide. He had gone a few steps into the wood when 
he heard a voice calling after him, " Fergus, avoumeen !" 
It was the voice of his old nurse. 

" Have I forgotten anything, Judith ?" he inquired. 

"No, avoumeen, no," said the old woman, "but I 
want to say a word to you, avic, before you go. I know 
the old people often think that the young ones have 
money enough. I brought you my little scrapings for 
the last few years. You may want them. You are 
going to a strange place, where you have few friends. 
You must take this, machree ; you won't refuse your 
poor old nurse. May God bless you, and His Mother ! 
Go to Molly Lardner's; she keeps a public-house in the 
Quay-street — ;! suppose any one will show you Molly *8, 
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for I hear she does well now. Tell her that you are 
iiiy foster-son, and I will engage she will treat you 
well, for my sake. Be sparing of your money, though, 
a-laniv, for it isn't every day we can get it" 

*' My dear nurse," said Fergus, ** I have no use for the 
money. I have more than sufficient for my expense." 

" No, avic," said the old nurse ; ** it would break the 
lieart in me if you didn't take it. You can buy me — 
that is, if you can spare it — a nice blue riband for my 
cap on Sundays. God bless you, my son ! God bless 
you !" and she gave a parting kiss to her foster-child. 

" My good old mother, have you nothing to say to 
me?" said Frank O'Reilly, who had overheard the 
conversation. 

" God and His Saints protect you, sir, and send you 
safe I" 

" Well, that is an aifectionate old creature," said 
O'Reilly, after Judith had departed. " By Jove ! if I 
can come lawfully by the means, I will send her some 
present myself. I shall never forget her judgment in 
my favour against D'Arcy." 

The young men had nothing now to hinder their ad- 
vance. The night was bright enough to show them the 
path through the rocks and trees. Even had it been 
darker, Fergus had too often passed the ground between 
Portarah and Moycullen to be deceived about it 
(^'Reilly indulged his own train of thought, and left his 
companion to think over his situation, the result of the 
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circumstances of the preceding days. At first, thoughts 
melancholy and full of gloom came across his soul. 
"And Eveleen is not my sister!" he said, inwardly; 
" and I no longer can call her by that dear name ! Oh, 
why has my father deceived us ? Why did he not tell me 
this years back, when I knew and felt less her merit and 
her afiFection for me ? Eveleen shall now move in a 
higher sphere than mine, and shall be estranged from 
me. Ah, no ! she will yet love me as a brother ; and I 
am ungenerous not to wish for that which will please 
her. She shall no longer be looked down upon by the 
proud and the selfish ; she shall now have rank equal 
to their own. Yes, Eveleen, I will sacrifice my feelings 
to yours. I rejoice now that you are not my sister." 

Fergus felt the reward of the generous feeling in the 
calm pleasure which it gave. Melancholy did no 
longer prey upon his mind, and with a buoyant spirit 
he thought %pon his visit to the city. Sometimes the 
dangers of the adventure occurred to him ; but he 
entered on it by the command of his father. He 
should succeed, and it might serve Eveleen and his 
father; and they would know it, and be thankful. 
And then he recollected the words of his father, " that 
he would be an honour to his family, and that better 
days were in store for him." And he could not help 
deducing from such an undefined promise, that some 
mystery existed concerning his own rank, and that still 
Le might not be deprived of the society of Eveleen : 
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and he again felt the comfort of hope. Happy, blessed 
days of the young ! when the roughest realities of life 
yield to the pleasures of hope ! The youth bounded over 
the shaking bog, and bid his companion follow with a 
quicker step. 

The young men soon arrived at the cabin where they 
were told their guide would meet them. They perceived 
a man*s figure on the road which led through the bog 
to MoycuUen House, which they found to be the person 
they expected. After recognition, Fergus said : 

" It is a fine night for the journey, Murrogh. Have 
we kept you long in waiting V* 

" Not long, Mr. Fergus ; yet I would not that it were 
longer. It is not over-pleasant to watch for travellers 
in the neighbourhood of Kilrany. You have everything 
prepared ? Is this man to be a fellow-traveller V* 

The last question was asked out of the hearing of 
O'Reilly. • 

Fergus satisfied him with a whisper, and then said, 
aloud : " We are prepared ; come on." 

"Come on, then, in God's name," said the guide. 
" It is an hour after nightfall, and we have need to 
walk quickly, lest the west gate be shut for the night 
against us." 

Their guide appeared an active and powerful man. 
He held an oak stick in his hand ; and though encum- 
bered with a heavy great coat, he strided on at a rapid 
rate. Fergus, vrith the spirit of a young hound, for the 
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first time unslipped on its quarry, kept up with him ; 
and Frank O'Reilly was too accustomed to pedestrian 
exercise to remain in the rear. The latter endeavoured 
to draw the guide into conversation, but this had the 
effect only of making him button the collar of his great 
coat tighter, and drawing his cap closer over his brows. 
O'Reilly's questions were answered by monosyllables, or 
by the words, " I don't know, sir ; it may be so." He 
did not, however, remark the guide's reserve, or if he 
did, he thought on it only for the moment, believing 
the fellow to be ignorant or churlish. Their quick pace 
brought them in an hour within a mile of the city. At 
the suggestion of their guide (in whom Fergus seemed 
to place a full confidence), though contrary to the hints 
of his companion, they struck from the high-road into a 
by-path that led over a rising ground, commanding a 
view of the town. Murrogh, as Fergus called the guide, 
gave it ns his reason for the change of route, that the 
lower road was more frequented, being a thoroughfare 
between Menlough Castle and the town. The travellers, 
with mutual consent, rested on tha hill to admire the 
scenery about them. The less poetical feelings of his 
companions, at that moment, S3rmpathized with Fergus' 
admiration of the scene. The moon had just arisen, 
giving a ghostly hue to every object by its light. It was 
thus that it seemed to Fergus. He was again heavy at 
heart ; and when he looked to the dark waters of the 
Corrib, glistening under the pale moonbeam, he thought 
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of his home, and wished to be there again. His melan- 
choly fancy tinged with its influence every feature of the 
scenery. The closely crowded roofs of the city, appear- 
ing to form but one, struck him as a vast monument of 
the dead, and the high spire of the church as its crowning 
point. The stillness around harmonized with the idea. 
Not a sound was in the air, not a sign of life about him. 
He strove to wrest his soul from these thoughts, for his 
sentiments were not naturally morbid — ^but in vain. 
However, the scene was new to him, and beautiful, and 
he gazed upon it with an interest not less intense, 
because saddened with the recollections of home. The 
broad river from the lake glided sombrely between 
banks covered to the edges with ash and beech. The 
grey castellated residence of the baronets of Menlough, 
shrouded in wood, arose opposite from the water's brink. 
The river lower down, chafed by the ruins of the castle of 
the ancestors of the Clanrickards, whose lofty chimneys 
and broken battlements, seen clearly over the wood, 
manifested that the power and magnificence of the 
De Burgh were once great in this district. Fergus had 
full time to admire the beautiful scenery. O'Reilly, 
after saying that it was " a delightful night," took ad- 
vantage of the halt to light his pipe, and seating him- 
self quietly on a stone, enjoyed the luxury of his smoke; 
whilst the guide, leaning motionless upon his stick, 
appeared without feeling — at least, indifferent to every- 
thiag about him. Fergus felt his spirits becoming 
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lighter by degrees, and now he was glad that he was 
about to mingle in scenes and with people of whom he 
had only read. Some of the features of the scene which 
elicited the admiration of Fergus, are now changed. 
Parks are enclosed ; cottages or larger dwellings are built 
on the haunts of the deer; and agriculture has dispossessed 
the leafy inhabitants of the soil Yet enough of the 
natural beauty remains to court the view of the lovers 
of the picturesque, or employ the pencil of the sketcher. 

Fergus gazed his full on scenes that were so new to 
him, and of which he had often heard and read. His 
heart, at last, bounded with the pleasure of seeing the 
city of his birth. " Oh, that Eveleen were here !" he ex- 
claimed, aloud, not noticing the presence of his com- 
panions. 

"Better that she is where she is," muttered Mur- 
rogh. "Let's move on." The words stopped Fergus' 
flight of fancy, and he thought again unromantically 
like his companions. They descended the hill quickly, 
and a few minutes' walk brought them to the west- 
em suburb of Galway. Here the joad divided. That 
to the left, and the shorter one, passing by a mili- 
tary cantonment (near whose site now stands a large 
convent of the Presentation order of nuns), led in 
a straight line to the West Gate. This Murrogh 
avoided; for the breach of discipline, too often over- 
looked by their officers, allowed the military of the 
time a licence to go outside their barrack boiilids, 
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which in nowise made the neighbourhood safe for 
travellers. On this account, the environs of the barracks 
of the soldiery, both within and without the gates, were 
avoided after fall of evening, particularly by females. 
And in many instances, respectable men, of the middling 
class, for defence of themselves or of their friends against 
the soldiers* outrages, incurred the punishment of a 
sleepless night in a dark flagged room, and in the morn- 
ing (according to the humour of the magistrate, or 
the disaffection of the prisoner to the religion, and of 
consequence, as it was said, to the government of the 
state) the penalty of a fine, or imprisonment, for daring 
to interfere with the will of his majesty's loyal servants. 
These considerations induced the guide, as he explained, 
to take the more circuitous road away from the barrack, 
leading by the Claddagh, or fishermen's town, to the 
West Bridge. They had passed some scattered huts 
without meeting any person, and entered upon the 
ground now occupied by Dominick -street, lately the 
most fashionable part of Galway. The eyes of the 
travellers rested on the long row of thatched cabins 
which bounded the road on the right. There were 
some houses amongst them with more pretensions to 
respectability, in their wider fronts and whitened walls, 
either the dwellings .of richer proprietors, or houses of 
entertainment for "man and beast," then, as well as 
now, not uncommon in the suburbs of Galway. The 
opposite side of the road or street appeared a waste 
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of marshy ground and water, with here and there a 
giant forest tree, with shattered boughs and leafless 
branches, grieving for the fall of its companions. 
Yet, improvement was commencing in this insular 
district Parts of the ground were being reclaimed ; 
grazing paddocks were enclosed ; and the foundations 
or raised walls of new buildings, promising extent and 
durability, superior to those of any which had yet made 
their appearance on this side of the river, showed that 
some of the wealthier citizens were taking advantage 
of a situation which aftei-wards became so beneficial 
to the trade of the town, affording a facihty for the 
working of every sort of machinery. 

Fergus looked around him, and thought, whilst passing 
through the cabins, that such misery and desolation 
should not lead to the very gates of a principal city. 

Reader, do you recollect your first approach, in youth, 
to a city which you had long desired to see ? If you 
do, you must recollect that you have felt every thought 
that brought care with it lost in the excitement of 
your emotion. The pulse beat quicker, and then 
quicker. You must have been young and inexperienced 
to feel it ; the young blood ran faster from the heart ; 
the heart itself, queen of feeling, heaved, and was still ; 
and then throbbed, and throbbed again, and quicker. It 
was thus with Fergus. He stood upon the West 
Bridge, which separated the island suburb from the 
city. The water roared in a maddening sweep beneath 
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him — ^yet he heard it not. He was within a step, for the 
first time for years, of the city of his birth. Every 
other thought deserted him. He would have indulged 
a joyful reverie, had not Murrogh's voice aroused him. 

"By St. Columb," said the guide, "the gates are 
closed ! We must depend now on our wit for an 
entrance. Heaven grant we pass without examination ! 
Conceal your arms, young men ; it is ijiore difficult 
now to pass these soldier-dogs' scrutiny than a few 
weeks back, before Shemus Dhu was taken." 

"Friend, there is no necessity for concealment,'' 
said O'Reilly. " I am a respectable citizen of the town. 
I shall give my name, and no soldier will dare to ques- 
tion my companions." 

" The Lord assist your wit, sir, for it wants helping !" 
said Murrogh, in a pitying tone. "The mention of 
your name would make us fare the worse." 

" My name, fellow ? Do you know of whom you 
speak ?" 

" I do, I believe,'* answered Murrogh, calmly. " Please 
your honour, you are one Mr. Frank O'Reilly, once the 
friend and companion of Mr. Reginald D'Arcy, and now 
leagued with his enemies, against him and the 'worship- 
ful council ' of this ancient city." 

" Who dares to say this ?" said O'Reilly, in passion. 
" I will this moment enter the town, and confound these 
falsehoods." 

" By St. Nicholas, you shall not, whilst I have an arm 
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to prevent you !" cried the guide, rushing before O'Reilly, 
and seizing both his arms \>dth the grasp of a giant. 

" Desist, villain, or I will alarm the guard !" said 
O'Reilly, struggling in vain to free himself from the 
guide. 

"Ah, yes, and give me and the young man, whom 
you swore to defend at every hazard, to the gallows. 
Fine honour this !" The words had a sudden effect 
upon O'Reilly. He thought on Fergus and his mission, 
and found that he was acting against the confidence 
reposed in him. 

" Do as you wish," said the hot-headed young man, 
with the suddenness which marked all his changes of 
temper and of resolution. " I will be guided by you 
ftome time longer ; but, by Jove ! I will bring D'Arcy 
to an account before I sleep." 

" Well, you see there is sense in listening quietly to a 
friend's advice," said Murrogh, unloosing his hold from 
O'Reilly's arms. "How you of gentle blood chafe and storm 
and foam at the lowest word against what you call your 
honour, who, without remorse, would plunge your 
swords in base blood like mine ! Thank our nature, we 
of the peasant race are not made of such polite stuflF ! 
Follow now, young men ; but, if you set any price upon 
your lives, not a word from you without my command." 

" Halloo, sentry, within!" said the guide, aloud, ap- 
proaching the iron-studded gates. 

"Who comes?" said a gruff voice, accompanied by 
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the clatter of his musket along the pavement of the 
gateway. 

"Friends, on the mayor's service," Murrogh an- 
swered; and took 'the best position for hearing what 
passed within, knowing that there was more than one 
sentry in the archway. 

" Admit him, Tom," said another voice. 

" I say no," said the first soldier. 

" Bill, these Irish are a cunning folk. I have heard 
more voices than one just now. We must be watchful 
and wory, you understand. And, afore George ! if these 
fellows come in the king's name, or their mayor's, which 
they hold the same, it is rightly that they pay toll to 
the king's watchful soldiers. Ha ! old fellow, tliis 
pleaseth you ?" 

" Approach it, Tom, but not roundly, see you ; it may 
be matter for a black-hole affair, or something worse. 
Approach it though, boy." 

" You on the mayor s service, the sign, and you pass,'' 
said the first speaker to the travellers. 

" We know not the word," said Murrogh, who had 
overheard the conversation of the soldiers, and was 
resolved to frame his answers according to their wishes. 
" We are citizens on a peaceable errand. If you admit 
us, you can have proof of it." 

" How many may you be ?" asked the sentry. 

" Three in all," was the reply. 

'* What proof will you give that you are his majesty's 
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loyal subjects, and that you are friends of his majesty's 
faithful soldiers V' 

" No proof with wood and iron between us. Admit 
us, and you shall see we are not empty-handed." 

" What say you, Bill ?" asked the soldier, speaking in 
a low voice to his companion. 

"It looks fairly, Tom. I say by all means admit 
them — cautiously though, by ones. Do you hear ?" 

" I do, old caution, but I heed not. I fear me they 
are not safe ones for admittance. Ha ! there are high 
words between them already." 

"The gentlemen are. only impatient to get home, 
Tom. What evil is it to take a drink from them on a 
sharp night like this ? Methinks, Tom, the lectures of 
the Puritan will neither benefit your soul nor body." 

"But they will keep me, old grumbler, from the 
black-hole and the lash. I will even tell these friends 
they must sleip without the wall for this night." 

" Well, I see," said the disappointed veteran, " there 
is no use arguing with a wilful one." And he shoul- 
dered his arms, and hummed a tune, to show his 
indifference to the result of his comrade's parley. 

During his conversation with the sentinel, Murrogh 
feared an interruption to his plans from the impatience 
of O'Reilly. The latter had borne, with evident ill- 
humour, the delay of question and answer between the 
guide and the sentinel He had been accustomed to 
pass out and in of the gates, at the latest hours, without 

M 
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a challenge. The liberty allowed to his station and 
principles, established, he believed, a prescriptive right 
of entrance ; and to question it at a time when he most 
desired despatch, excited his impatience to the highest 
degree. The consideration of his companion's circum- 
stances alone restrained him during the fonner colloquy; 
but when the silence, after the last words of the guide, 
was longer than he expected, he called to the soldier, in 
a commanding tone, to unshoot the bolts, or stand 
responsible for the delay of gentlemen on business of 
importance. 

" The night air has roused your spirits, my masters," 
replied the soldier ; " we shall see, by-and-by, if you be 
gentle folk, and on business of importance. The officer 
will take his rounds within an hour, I should think. In 
the meantime, you would do well to cool your temper 
on the bridge with the fresh air from the sea." 

" Scoundrel !" O'Reilly roared, " if yoti don't unbar 
the gate instantly, I will report you to your colonel.'* 

" Afore George ! it s a good one," said the soldier. 
"What spirit these chicks take where there is no 
danger ! My master, if I judge from your words, you 
are safer lodged without the walls than within them. 
Fare thee well, till the captain comes. Its cold 
exercise talking when a man is not in blood for it 
Ha! ha! ha!" And he laughed in concert with the 
heavy tread of his steeled boot along his walk. 
'' In my mind the soldier gives good advice without 
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pay/* said Murrogh, with a composure which Fergus did 
not expect " Ah, Mr. Frank, if you wish to thrive in 
this world, you must sometimes keep a curb on your 
temper. Tis a fooVs part to preach now ; but I pray 
my patron that your warm temper play us no more 
pranks while we are together. It would not be safe, 
at this moment, to enter those gates. These soldiers 
are another sort of your honorable men, who do not 
easily forget an insult offered to their dignity. Scoun- 
drel ! It was a ticklish word to a king's man. Well, 
we will see what's to be done. Clouds are gathering 
on the moon. The tide is yet on the flow, and old 
Columb, the fisherman, if we ask his aid for his 
namesake's love, will give us a cast-over in safety." 

Frank O'Reilly did not answer. He followed the 
guide doggedly ; resolving, in the fancy of his power, 
to make those suffer in the morning who had thwarted 
biB inclinations. It is some assuagement in his disap- 
pointment, or in his suflFering, or in his misery, to man, 
to fancy that in himself there is a resource against 
the power of those who oppose or oppress him. The 
thought pleases his self-love or pride, and begets a 
confidence which destroys, in a great part, his feelings 
of fear, and his sense of danger. O'Reilly felt this ; 
and when he stood again upon the rude bridge which 
divided the Claddagh from the street of cabins, his 
heart beat lighter with the hope of defeating D'Arcy's 
jnachinations. 

r 
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Murrogh led them through two or more close lanes 
of low, thatohed cabins, and thence to the strand, where 
he bade them await the success of his intercession with 
the fisherman. 

Columb was easily induced to assist friends. He 
came forth from the nearest hut with his son, both 
habited in the wide trousers of canvas, long blue 
jacket, and pitched cap of their calling. A little boat 
was quickly unmoored, and as quickly driven into the 
middle stream by the stout arms of the rowers. They 
were obliged to keep high against the current, which 
ran strongly from the West Bridge, in order to make 
the landing at the inner fortifications of the town. 
The moon, densely clouded, was favorable to their 
concealment, and the walls along the river, though bat 
suffering decay, afforded screen enough from the obser- 
vation of any chance patrol of the garrison. Fergus was 
the first to leap upon the steps which led to the 
fisherman's quays, and the first to feel the joy of their 
safe passage. He thanked the fisherman kindly, and 
slipped into his hand a silver piece. 

" You must take your money back, my n^aster," said 
the honest boatman. *' I have given you the cast-over 
for kindness. It is not our custom to charge friends." 

" Well, my good man," Fergus replied, " I hope yet 
to be able to pay you in your own way." 

"I don't doubt your will, sir," replied the boatman — 
'' I don't doubt it That face belongs to a kind heart 
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Good night, my friends, and St Columb speed yon on 
yonr journey !" The little boat again was in the current, 
contending with its surly waves. 

Fergus had not time to make reflections on the objects 
which surrounded him. He followed his companions, 
with a light and quick step, across the open space that 
lay between the wharf and the buildings, and found him- 
self, after turning the comer of a projecting building, in 
a small square, called the Spanish Parade, then inhabited 
by citizens of the better class. From a house in one of 
the angles, confused and low soimds of the human voice 
broke upon the stillness around. Thither their guide 
bent his steps, and was quickly admitted, after the first 
tap at the door, into a strong glare of light 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

When the dazzling efifect of the sudden transition from 
the dimness without into a strong light had passed, and 
allowed him to see around, Fergus perceived that he was 
in the shop, drinking, and cooking apartment of a house 
of entertainment, such as it was at the time. A pon- 
derous iron lamp, fed with oil, and hanging from the 
ceiling, threw out a strong light, which played upon the 
whitened walls. A heap of turf and of bogwood, nearly 
reduced to one bright burning mass, and of sufficient 
power to roast an ox, diffused its heat and light Around 
it lay, in ordered confusion, cauldrons and pots, sauce- 
pans of iron and of copper. It was a double blessing 
to have them there. Some, in their simmering and in 
their delicious steam, gave hope to our travellers of the 
enjoyment of the savoury contents ; and the others 
served in lieu of a rampart against the heat — in this, 
rendering tolerable the penance which their wilful mis- 
tress enjoined upon all her guests; averring that, "whilst 
she was alive, and mistress of the ' Salmon,' whose good 
fame no person could gainsay, blessed be Providence ! 
and whilst she was able, even to the cutting of the wood 
and turf with her own hands, she would keep up the 
old custom of her family, which was to have a good fire. 
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and a warm one, on her hearth, every hour of every day 
in the year." Benches of oak, with seats for the accom- 
modation of the guests, ran along the walls, which were 
wainscoted, to the height of three feet, with the same 
materiaL A fourth of the apartment was sacred to the 
priestess of this temple of good cheer, where, enthroned 
in her sanctuary — a square wooden enclosure, with an 
open front and counter — she dispensed her favours in 
forms most acceptable to her hungry and thirsty visitors. 
A half-dozen steps of stone, in the farthest comer, led 
to a flagged vestibule, from which opened, on the same 
level, some two or three rooms, where guests who 
could aflFord it were waited on with the " due atten- 
dance and decorum" proportioned to their means of 
payment. From the same vestibule, a broad stair- 
case led up to the sleeping apartments of the "Salmon." 
If we say the house was notable for its comforts ; that 
it was graced at eating hours, not only by gentlemen 
of the sea, its most numerous patrons, but even by 
civic gentlemen of imdoubted fortunes ; that its boards 
were heaped with plenty — aye, even, not to the ex- 
clusion of delicacies; that the beds were well-aired 
and clean ; that the attendants were agreeable ; and, 
above all, that the hostess herself (setting apart her 
prerogative of lecturing on the follies of her household, 
among whom were comprehended her poorer guests, 
and which prerogative never went into abeyance) was 
the most kind-hearted, obliging hostess in the world — 
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we will say more in its commendation than can be 
said with truth of many of its more celebrated kindred 
in these enlightened days of gastronomic menage. 

It was evident that late hours of worship at fanes 
dedicated to good living, was not in fashion at the 
time. Esther Moran, or the Widow Moran, or Mrs. 
Esther, her common appellative among her better 
visitors, held an ordinary three hours after noon, for 
gentlemen of every profession and trade who preferred 
regular hours with short accounts, and substantial fiffe 
to their contraries. After the turmoil of preparation 
which attended these daily festive meetings, it was her 
custom to indulge herself in giving forth her orders to 
her handmaidens from a high-backed carved chair of 
oak, a family inheritance. At these times of ease, 
when the whole activity of the good dame's spirits 
could evaporate through the medium of a member 
the most restless of man as well as of woman, it was 
fortunate for her girls of service if some gossip's, patron's, 
or chance guest's entrance engaged her attention. It 
was pending a zealous recommendation of the merit 
and of the usefulness of being employed every minute 
of the day, enforced by precedents of many " who lived 
to be mistresses of their own houses, by their industry 
and care," that Murrogh and his fellow-travellers entered 
The hostess' examination of her visitors was a short, but 
keen one. She arose from her seat of ease, and asked 
them in a courteous manner what was their wish. 
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"You and I are old friends, Mrs. Esther," said OTEleilly, 
pulling off bis cap, and unbuttoning tbe jack from bis 
neck. 

" On my good life, it is Mr. Frank bimself 1" said tbe 
hostess, witb eyes of welcome. "And wbere bave you 
been, sir, tbese weeks ? You bave been badly missed 
in tbe ' Salmon,' and all your friends and well-wisbers 
praying for your speedy return. Give down seats to 
tbe gentlemen — tbey are cold, you sluts 1 And Mr. 
D'Arcy bimself was bere to-day at dinner. He inquired 
for you, and seemed sorely vexed tbat tbere was no 
account of you bere. And your fatber " 

" Did D'Arcy and my fatber make inquiries ?" inter- 
rupted O'Reilly. 

" No, I was not going to say your fatber was bere ; 
but Mr. D'Arcy did, witb bis own moutb. Your nurse 
came bere yesterday, just as tbe clock struck noon. I 
found out from ber tbat tbe old gentleman was anxious 
about you. You see tbat, Mr. Frank; I always told 
you bis beart woidd turn to you at last I knew bim 
since I was a cbild, and I guessed rigbtly tbat bis beart 
was in tbe rigbt place. But you must give up some ac- 
quaintances. Well, I see you don't like I sbould speak 
on tbis subject before strangers. You will take some- 
tbing tbougb, and you will lodge bere for tbe nigbt 
We bave rooms enougb, tbank beaven ! However, it is 
not every nigbt-visitor we receive. Bessy, slut, Ugbt a 
fire in tbe gentlemen's rooms." 
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" Do we stop here for the night ?" Frank inquired of 
his guide. 

" You are at your own will, sir," Murrogh answered. 
" Mr. Fergus does." 

"It seems we have liberty to sup with you, Mrs. 
Esther," said O'Reilly, in a tone of mock submission, to 
whose mind the cold and stem reply of Murrogh 
brought back the rough treatment he suffered from 
him before the West Gate. 

"What will you, Mr. Frank ? Sdme of your favourite 
hash, with mulled ale and toasted apple ? It is light, 
and good after cold and fatigue." 

"The hash, by all means, the hash. Mistress Esther; 
but the ale — faugh ! My stomach is drenched with it 
for these last days. You won't grudge, for old friend- 
ship's sake, to go out of rule this once — some of your 
good old wine, the mild old port of Galway, and of the 
' Salmon ' especially, Mrs. Moran." 

" There is no coming up to you, Mr. Frank ; you 
would flatter the Saints in heaven, themselves, to do you 
a service : and what can a poor lone widow like me do 
against you ? But your pockets must be heavy to ask 
for the wine. You know, when you get the taste of it^ 
a small quantity will not serve your turn." 

" Not a doit in my pocket, mistress of mine !" said 
Frank. " Put it to the old score ; and, by Jove ! For- 
tune cannot be such a jilt that I will not be able to 
clear all some day of the year." 
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• " Hear you that now !" replied the hostess ; " and the 
gentleman well knows he can expect nothing from a 
soul living, except the old man, his father. He takes 
little pains, God help him ! to gain anything from that 
quarter." 

" But the wine, Mrs. Esther, the wine and hash ! 
When the wants of the outer man are satisfied, we will 
listen with more comfort of soul and of body to your 
goodly advice — and may profit by it, too." 

Fergus, who had stSod from his entrance in the middle 
of the floor, without speaking, thought that his inter- 
ference was now necessary. He offered his purse to 
the landlady of the " Salmon," saying to her that Mr. 
O'Reilly's entertainment should be at his expense. 

" Mercy of heaven on me ! what have I to do with 
your bag of silver, sir ?" exclaimed the hostess, rejecting 
the purse. " Ah ! young man, I fear easily got, easily 
spent You must be more cautious in exposing the 
thing those days. You may thank heaven you came to 
an honest house ; for I know many who would give you 
but a short time of prayer, for the sake of the gold or 
the silver, as it may be, which that leather holds. Will 
you go to the room, or will you be served here ? I 
must have my way with Mr. Frank, sir ; but I would 
not grudge the oldest and the best in my house to his 
father's son, and to his friends into the bargain." 

As no interruption was expected, the young men 
preferred taking their refreshment where they were. 
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"Ha! where is our good guide, Fergus?** said 
O'Reilly, when O'Keane had seated himself near him. 

Fergus started, and looked around. Murrogh had dis- 
appeared without his notice. > 

" Where has the man gone T' cried Fergus, leaping 
from his seat "He has in his possession papers of 
importance belonging to me." 

"You should have looked to that before," said his 
companion. " I fear, just now, you have a dull chance of 
their recovery." * 

" The Saiots defend us ! " exclaimed Mrs. Esther. 
"My own hands bolted the door, and it remains so. 
The man stood here just, when I entered to bring the 
wine. Pray heaven, he was nothing bad in man's 
shape ! Have any of you seen him, sluts ?" 

" You know, mistress, I could only see his feet and 
his big coat," answered a tall, strapping girl, employed 
in her nightly occupation of scouring the iron and copper 
ware of the household. 

" Hold your tongue, Miny ! you speak nonsense," 
said her mistress. " Bessy, have you seen the man go T 

" Is it I, ma'am ?" exclaimed a tidy-looking wench^ 
raising an arch pair of eyes from some darning work, 
" Lord, ma'am, I only looked at the man once, and I 
thought then he was something, for his eyes looked fire 
when he saw the young gentleman beyond hand you 
his purse." 

" Yes, you both have eyes when and where they are 
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not wanting," said the discomfited matron. " Where is 
Torn?" 

" In the cellar, mistress ; I will go for him," said the 
more lively girL 

"No, hussy, mind your work! Well, gentlemen, 
that beats out anything I know of. You must know 
him ; he came in your company." 

"He is a three hours' acquaintance of mine, good 
dame," replied O'Reilly; "and during the time I 
believed him more Icnave than ghost. I can take the 
measure of a man, I think, at his first going off, as 
well as if I was an age his comrade. My friend here, 
on whose trust I took him, may answer for his own 
opinions of him." 

"By my honest word," Fergus said, "I have not 
seen him before this night. I 'had directions to meet 
him. He was at the place, and at the time. He 
answered to the name with which I was directed to 
hail him. I gave him my faith ; and up to this he has 
done fairly by us, you must allow. I cannot yet 
believe him false." 

"Did he show you his face, Fergus?" whispered 
O'Reilly to his friend. 

"No, in truth," said yoimg O'Keane; "I recollect 
he was anxious to conceal it But what then ? He 
knew the purport of our journey, and he has brought 
us safe." 

"Ah, yes, he had good reasons, I suspect, for con- 
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ducting me safely. I have a notion, too, that his voice 
was feigned ; I caught the natural tone upon the bridge. 
It sounded like to a poor friend's of mine, who is now 
in trouble. By Jove ! their shape and size was not 
unlike, but there was a great difference in their 
manners. You should look to him, if you care aught 
about the papers ; for my part, I can have no confidence 
in a churl who had no confidence in me." 

"Well, to satisfy you, we will look to him," said 
Fergus. The truth is he doubted, more than once 
during the journey, the sincerity of the guide, though 
he wished not, for obvious reasons, to communicate his 
thoughts to his companion. If he were questioned, he 
could not exactly give a reason for his misgivings. 
The guide's desire for the concealment of his features 
might arise, he thou^t, from his ignorance of the 
change in O'Reilly's disposition, who was so well known 
as the companion of D'Arcy. His continued silence on 
the journey might have the same motive ; and his 
deviation from the more frequented paths naturally 
appeared the conduct of a man engaged in a business 
requiring secrecy and caution. Fergus reasoned thus 
with himself in favour of Murrogh, when any circum- 
stance of the journey brought back his doubts. Yet he 
was not at ease in his company. There was something 
about Murrogh he could not fathom. His age was 
only a guess between twenty-five and twice that number 
of yeara His gait was at one time the firm and light 
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tread of a strong young man ; and, again, he flitted 
before the young men with an unearthly, rapid stride ; 
his arms now perfectly motionless, now dangling by his 
side, whilst his head and neck were bent forward with 
the weakness of an age beyond his prime. From these 
recollections came Fergus' sudden question concerning 
the disappearance of the guide. The conversation 
which followed gave him leisure to judge of the impro- 
priety of expressing his fears : he, therefore, though 
still anxious, proposed to his companion, in a tone of 
jest, but with an earnestness of purpose, a search for 
the guide. 

"Mistress, give me your assistance," said Fergus. 
'* This door from the steps leads to other rooms in your 
house : we will see if the ghost has disappeared from 
them, too." 

"Well, you see now," said Mrs. Esther, "the Lord 
help my wits ! I never thought of the rooms. Ah ! 
girls, your eyes are dull, and your tongues silent, when 
you should speak and see. Oh, tnillea raurder, sir ! if 
the man be a thief, and steals my old silver tankard, or 
the bran-new coverlets, or any of the loose furniture ! 
Well, if there be justice for any money in Galway, I will 
have the villain flogged from gate to gate, and twenty 
lashes to boot, as sure as my name is Esther Moran ! 
Unhook the lamp, hussies : we will seek for the villain." 
" Have patience, good Mistress Esther ! The robber 
is a desperate and strong man ; he might inflict some 
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injury on you : what then would the ordinary of the 
'Salmon' do T' said O'Reilly, unwilling to be disturbed 
before he discussed the merits of the hash and of the 
wine. " You will go, Mr. Fergus ? Here is to your 
success, though I opine the toast will not gain the fruit 
of its prayer." 

The sleeping-rooms, the dining-apartments, were ex- 
amined in vain. No trace of Murrogh's visit to them 
appeared, much to the consolation of the landlady, who 
declared " that yet he was an honest villain, though she 
was heartily glad to be rid of him." 

" Have you no other door by which the man could 
leave the house, Mrs. Moran ? He might have business 
in the town before rest," said Fergus, earnestly, though 
he was still unwilling to entertain his companion's notion 
of the guide's treachery. 

" We have a passage which leads into the yard : but 
the man could not know that, I'm sure." 

** We will examine it, then, Mrs. Esther," replied 
Fergus. 

The hostess undrew a hanging screen along the wall 
of the dining-room, which exposed a small door, dis- 
covering, when opened, a flight of stone steps descending 
to a narrow and low paved passage. At the end of 
this, another door communicated with the yard, which 
was found to be open. The girls and the man-servant^ 
who had joined them, were questioned by their mistress 
on this neglect of the safety of her house. One of them 
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declared that " she had been in the yard only an hour 
back, and that she recollected well that she had secured 
the door with bolt and chain." 

The yard was searched with the same success as the 
interior of the house. It was enclosed by a high wall ; 
and the only possible egress, without scaling assistance, 
was by a clamp of turf, whose top was distant ten feet 
from the coping of the wall The feat of escaping by 
this means required the greatest agility and exertion. 
There was no other way to account for the disappearance 
of the guide ; and Fergus returned more thoughtful to 
O'Reilly, believing that the attempt would not be 
made, unless under the influence of some desperate 
motive. His surprise was then only equalled by that 
of the hostess, when, on entering the kitchen, he saw 
the guide seated near O'Reilly, with the utmost cool- 
ness. His back was turned towards the board from 
which Frank eat, either from a wish to avoid the gaze of 
the young man, or from an indifference to his presence. 
The ease of O'Reilly was as much a matter of wonder 
to Fergus as the appearance of Murrogh. The former 
did not even lift his eyes from the dish with which he 
was engaged, at the entrance of O'Keane. The guide 
was the first to break the silence, but without averting 
his face, which was muffled to the eyes in the cape of 
his great coat. 

" Mrs. Moran, the hospitality of your house will suffer 
in its character^ some day, if you practise drawing bolts 

N 
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upon your guests. I may thank this worthy gentleman 
here for admittance, else I suppose I should take my 
chance of rest on a cold flag, in this raw night." 

The influence of the supernatural light in which she 
viewed the sudden disappearance of the speaker, and 
which prevented her from at first addressing him, was 
immediately destroyed by hearing him speak with 
accents of real flesh and blood, tike some lax Chris- 
tians — observers of the letter rather than of the spirit 
of Catholic discipline — who believe thstt an indulgence 
to excess, at Easter or Christmas, in good cheer, is com- 
pensated for by their previous fast and abstinence, the 
good hostess deemed she had a right to open upon the 
guide in the plenitude of her tongue's power, for the 
silence and fright which he made her endure so long. 
Moreover, the insinuation, derogative of the hospitality 
of the " Salmon" — a quality to whose defence the feel- 
ings of an Irish hostess are more alive than those of 
any other hostess in the world — aroused her spirit to its 
most angry mood. 

" She could not see," she said, " why the good name 
of her house, which — praised be Providence, and no 
thanks to others I — kept its character, through thick an4 
thin, among the gentle folk as well as the poor, during 
her own life — the Lord be praised, who gave her health 
and strength ! — and during her father's — ^the heavens be 
his bed ! — should now be run down by one whom nobody 
knew, and who, without leave or licence, came into her 
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house, and refused to show his face to the light like a 
Christian man, and then skulked away by ways and 
means which no honest man would use. Whilst she was 
mistress of her own, she would bolt her doors when she 
pleased — and who dare say no ? She would tell him " 

The arms of the excited matron — ^who had advanced 
within a step or two of the giude, emboldened by his 
silence, which she fancied to be the result of his fear or 
of his deference to her — fell from their menacing posture 
to her side. Without another word, she slunk from the 
neighbourhood of Murrogh. 

" Mrs. Moran," said the guide, who quickly perceived 
the wonder of all at the conduct of the hostess. He 
spoke in a tone so plaintive, that even the severe 
thoughts with which O'Reilly had regarded him yielded 
somewhat to the mild influence of his voice. " Mrs. 
Moran, judge not an unjust judgment I am a harmless 
man. I have chosen your house because I believed you 
honest, and faithful to the doctrine which teacheth to 
receive the houseless. But we must go hence for 
some time," he said, in a changed tone — even in a 
tone of command — rising quickly from his seat " You, 
Fergus, have faith in me ?" 

" I have no reason — I mean strong reason — to suspect 
your fidelity," replied O'Keane; "but I would wish 
some circumstances explained." 

" Ha ! Do you, too, doubt me ?" exclaimed the guide, 
passionately. " You were not taught this caution, when 
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your father" and he uttered some word into Fer^' 

ear. 

" I will be guided by you/* said Fergus, aloud. "But 
why leave the house so late ?" 

" Time waits for no man," said the guide, in his general 
cold and stern manner. " On this very night we leave, 
or we are traitors to our cause. Fear not this house- 
hold," he continued, seeing Fergus looking doubtfully 
around him ; " we are safe in their knowledge." 

" God forbid that me or mine would be treacherous 
to you !" said the crestfallen mistress of the house. 
" I will go," said Fergus. 

" In St Nicholas' name, come on then !" said the 
guide. 

" I'll be of the party, come what will 1" said O'ReiUy, 
to whose spirit, as the reader is aware, an adventure 
which promised interest was as meat and drink to the 
h ungered. " But, by Jove ! or by Pluto himself ! you shall 
not stir, whatever your business be, imtil you eat and 
drink. Remember, we have had a long journey, and 
the night is yet cold." 

" He says well, young man — eat : youryoung strength 
is not inuAd to fatigue. You must take refreshment; 
but disgrace befall you if you taste forbidden food on 
the eve of the blessed Sabbath!" 

"What now? Mrs. Esther, what now?" cried OTEleilly. 
" You have caused me to break the abstinence of the 
ChurcL Well, it was my own doing. You served me M 
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I always wished to be served, without notice of day or 
time. I have lived so long with those who hold no 
fast or abstinence, that it has passed out of my reckon- 
ing of time that such things ever existed." 

Fergus ate some of a sweet cake, oflFered by the 
hostess, drank a goblet of wine, and prepared to follow 
Murrogh, who refused even to taste anything. Mrs. 
Esther promised to remain up for the return of her 
guests ; and the party left the house with more confi- 
dence in each other than when they had entered it. 

A keen, freezing wind saluted the adventurers as 
they reappeared upon the square, contrasting strongly 
with the warmth and comforts which they had left. 
They drew their garments closer about them, and 
followed their guide, who was advancing with the 
same rapid strides which distinguished his walking 
on the journey from Portarah. O'Keilly came closer 
to his companion as they turned up Flood-street, 
through which their guide appeared to fly, so light 
was his footfall, and so quick the movement of his 
figure. 

"By the law Harry, Fergus!" said Frank, "it's a 
cold night. It is just one to which this pace is fitted. 
See the fellow, how he flies ! We are left behind, by 
Jove I unless we move quicker. But what think you 
now of your guide ?" 

"Why, I have more confidence in him than ever," 
replied Fergus. 
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" I cannot say so much," said O'Reilly, " though my 
notion of him is changed. After all, I think the feUow 
is friendly to us ; but, whether he be or not, I depend 
more upon a firm heart and stout arm than upon hinL 
It was for your protection I have ventured out again. 
See ! he stops. Have you any knowledge whither he 
leads us?" 

" Not the least," said Fergus. " He signs to us to 
make haste." 

When the companions came up to him, Murrogfa 
was leaning listlessly against a heavy iron balustrade, 
which rose to the grand door of a massive stone 
building. His position commanded a view of Back- 
street to the right, and of the street which they had 
traversed to the left hand. Before him, as fer 
as its intersection by Middle-street, lay open the lower 
division of Cross-street, with its high houses, arched 
doorways, and stone muUioned windows. This quarter 
of the town, especially Middle-street and Back-street, 
was then inhabited by the wealthiest and most respect- 
able citizens. It is in vain we now look — in the 
modem corn stores, which raise their bizarre structure 
in these deserted streets, or in the modernized facades 
of houses, yet in tolerable repair — for the princely red- 
dences of the proud merchants, in whose halls power 
and business, joy and revelry, held alternate sway ; or 
almost for a relique of the architecture, which, among 
the cities and towns of the kingdom, stamped singularitjr 
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upon Galway. The stranger, in passing through those 
streets, may observe, sometimes, the marks of. the 
ancient and ornamental arched entrance, not entirely 
obliterated by the oblong piece of wood which usurps 
its place. He may see some part of the stone-shafted 
windows displaced by the modem sash of timber, 
which it yet binds and protects. In many instances, 
the architrave, full of fancy, which crowned them, 
is discovered, though whitewashed or plastered. But 
the interior ! Here is a sad reverse ! The halls, once 
vocal with the symphony of sweetest music, now echo 
to the sound of the smith's hammer ; the courtyards, 
with their polished flagging or pavement in design, are 
the receptacles of manure ; the vast cellarage, to which 
the grapes of Spain, and of Portugal, and of France, 
sent their produce direct, are now filled with rubbage ; 
the stately and extensive buildings around those courts 
.are roofless, their windows shattered, their ornaments 
efiaced, their arches ruined : the only sign of that 
which they had been is the skeletons of their great- 
ness, the remnants of their firm masonry, scattered here 
and there in large, unbroken pieces. We speak here of 
a few buildings in the rear of the streets, which we 
have seen with interest, some years back. No vestige 
of many others, which once existed, remaiijs. They 
have long since given a site and materials for the 
erection of dwelling-houses, stables, stores, and yards. 
The descendants of their former possessors have be- 
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come the aristocracy of this and of the neighbouring 
counties ; though it has been more than once the case 
that an indigent relative pined in disease and want in the 
lofty rooms, where, in times gone by, the commands of 
his wealthy forefather were obeyed. A new race of 
power and of wealth — the better for Galway — ^have 
sprung up, some connected by name, but scarcely any 
by blood, with the old tribes of the ancient city. New 
ideaa of comfort and of grandeur have arisen with 
them; and it is remarked that the new streets and 
buildings, even outside the walls, occupy more space 
than those of the old town in its palmiest days. But 
our present story has no connexion with the modem 
times of Galway. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



The loud voice of the town clock announced the hour 
of midnight just as Fergus and O'Reilly came up to the 
guide. There was a sudden change in Murrogh's 
position. He stood erect, raised his cap of felt a little 
oflF his head, and, with eyes fixed in an earnest look 
towards heaven, he muttered the " Angelus Domini," 
that formula of prayer used by his Church in reverence 
for the mystery of Christ's incarnation. The young 
men, as good Catholics, stood silent, in respect for his 
devotion. When he again drew his cap over his brows, 
and noticed them, he said : 

"Young men, we do well to commence the holy 
Sabbath with prayer. Let us pray that its sun may 
rise, as it has set, upon our good will, with regard to 
our present undertaking." 

Before either of the young men could reply, their 
attention was called to the approach of steps from the 
upper part of Cross-street. Two figures, completely 
disguised, approached them : 

" Good night, firiends !" said Murrogh, meeting them. 
" God's blessing be with you !" 

" God's blessing, and the Virgin's !" was the only 
answer. 

A sudden rush was made, and O'Reilly, before he 
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could think what had happened, was blindfolded, and 
in the hold of powerful men. 

" Villains*! what is this ? On your lives, desist ! 
Fergus, strike one blow ! Murrogh — ^ah, traitor !" were 
the exclamations of O'Reilly, whilst he strove, but use- 
lessly, to free himself 

A kerchief was bound over his mouth, his arms were 
pinioned, and he was held on each side by a strong 
hand. Fergus* surprise was as quick as his compa- 
nion's ; he was withheld by Murrogh from giving any 
assistance, and, in the suddenness of the seizure, he lost 
the power to struggle against the guide. 

" Young men, fear not ; no evil is intended you," 
said this mysterious man. "Be silent, and you are 
safe." 

Frank would have answered, if he could. The voice 
of his captor fell upon his ear with a change, bringing 
a thought that its owner was one whom he knew for 
years, yet he could not say whose it was. He was 
hurried along, whither he knew not, without hearing 
another word ; but he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that Fergus • and Murrogh followed him, Frank's 
whole attention was directed to the turns of the 
streets ; he hoped, from his knowledge, of the town, 
to be able to guess the way by which he was led- At 
first, it seemed to him that he passed the whole length 
of Back-street ; then, that he turned to the left, and 
continued, during some of the time, in a direct line, 
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which must have brought him to the neighbourhood of 
the North Gate. Here his conductors halted, and, by 
the only sense which was allowed him to judge — now 
doubly acute from his situation — ^he could detect an 
addition to his captors. It was a moment of hope to 
him. Fear, from the beginning, had not entered his 
heart, for he was satisfied from the attention of the 
men to his ease, in untightening the cords, which, in 
his struggle with them, gave him pain, that he was 
seized, more with the intention of securing him for 
some ulterior purpose, connected with others, than 
of doing him any personal injury. Moreover, though 
it may appear strange, he had now a greater confi- 
dence in the faith and protection of Murrogh; he 
could not say why, unless it was caused by the recent 
change of voice which we have noticed. Still he was 
detained against his will, and he hoped that now there 
would be a termination of an adventure, which, under 
other circumstances, would have given pleasure instead 
of pain to such a disposition as his for uncommon 
situations. A few words in a low key, that he could 
not catch, passed between the newcomers and Mur- 
rogh, and then he thought he was brought back upon 
the same track ; that he entered another street, whose 
situation he could not guess, and passed into a flagged 
entry, whose heavy gates were closed quickly, when 
the last of his companions followed. 

" These precautions were necessary, Mr. Frank. We 
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feared some evil consequence from your spirit, had we 
acted in an ordinary way. You did not know that you 
were among your friends. I will not ask you to pro- 
mise to keep secret what you shall see and hear: I 
know you well, though you know not me. You are 
now at liberty," whispered Murrogh. 

The gag was immediately taken from his mouth, and 
the bandage and the cords were unloosed. O'Reilly's 
first impulse, after his release, was to speak to the 
guide. He had disappeared through a folding-door, 
which opened on the entry. He then sought Fergus 
among a dozen of dark figures, variously disguised. 
Fergus was not there. He had not time to inquire 
for him, when the figure nearest to him said, in a voice 
differing from the common : 

"We follow your companion, sir, through this 
door." 

Frank, with his director, entered the folding-door 
through which Murrogh had passed. A light from the 
first lobby showed them up a double flight of broad 
marble steps ; thence they were directed, by another 
disguised person, to a long narrow corridor, at the end 
of which a faint light was seen, as coming through a 
half-opened door, from a solitary candle, or lamp, in 
a large room. They approached the light, and were 
met by Murrogh, at the entrance of the room, who 
cautioned them to step lightly across the floor. 

"Thank God !" he said, with solemn feeling, "we are 
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in time. She slumbers now ; but her sand is run ; her 
death-agony will come on before the next sim." 

They entered the chamber of the dying. It was a 
large room, without furniture, except the pallet of the 
sick, a few old oak chairs, and one table. A venerable 
looking person, whose hair was white as snow, sat 
near the bed of the sufferer. He raised a mild blue 
eye from a small thick volume at the entrance of the 
strangers. O'Beilly recognized an acquaintance, and 
bowed to him. He returned the salute of Frank, and 
was again engaged with his book The other persons in 
the room were Fergus, who leaned upon the broken 
mantlepiece, and an elderly female, who was preparing 
some drink for the patient One tallow candle threw a 
dim light, suited to its desolation, through the apart- 
ment Murrogh went to the bed, examined the features of 
the sick woman, and then said to the white-haired man : 

" I fear, father, she will pass away without awaking." 

The priest shook his head mournfully, as he replied : 

" Her sufferings are not yet over. It is a grace that 
is given to her. May the Almighty Father of mercy 
receive them as a substitute for those of the next world !" 

" Did she speak, father, for the last few hours ?" asked 
Murrogh, earnestly. 

'* She spoke, my son, but as usual, in delirium," said 
the priest. " Shade the light — she awakes." 

The sick woman stirred in her bed. She opened her 
glazed eyes, on which death had fixed his mark ; hqr 
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bosom heaved with the struggle of giving forth a deep, 
heavy moan ; again she slumbered, with a thick 
breathing. Her sleep was the mockery of health, with 
which disease often treats its victims before it hurries 
them to their last eternal sleep. 

" Father, I fear she will pass away without speech," 
said Murrogh, bringing the light again upon the ghastly 
features of the dying. * 

"No, no," said the priest; "I have watched her 
during the day; she has had these fits often. She 
will speak just now." 

It happened as the old man told. The suflFerer 
groaned again, and opened her unmeaning eyes upon 
the muffled form of Murrogh, which hung over her. 
Her age was near fifty ; and it was disease, not time, 
which had the greater share in her wreck of beauty. A 
clammy moisture covered her wrinkled forehead; her 
cheeks were livid and sunk ; and her discoloured lips 
were parted far asunder. Her eyes, fixed without 
speculation upon Murrogh, by degrees received anima- 
tion ; then a wilder expression lighted them up. She 
looked from the dark figure to his companions, and firom 
them back again to him. Her eyes started ; her lips were 
quickly compressed. It was the infancy of memory. 
Recollections, dark and terrible, seemed to flit across 
her brain. Her whole frame shook ; a cold sweat 
flowed from every pore. The faculties of the immortal 
spirit within rallied in their last struggle for supre- 
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macy over disease. They succeeded. She spoke with 
reason. 

" Is it to mock me with the hopes of another world 
that you are here '(" she said, in a hollow voice, which 
became sharper as it uttered the passion of her thoughts; 
" or is it to exult over the misery of my fall V* 

" In the name of the Redeemer, who died for all, 
woman, listen to words of consolation," said the priest. 
"We come in the p^e of the Man-God crucified, 
who calleth not the just, but sinners to repentance, 
to give you hope — a strong hope of pardon through 
His merits " 

" Man, mention not His name ! — speak not of pardon 
to me !" she cried. " Pardon ! — ^hope ! I have long ceased 
to hope. heavens ! if his blood were oflF my soul ! 
It is burning into my heart ! it is boiling with the fire 
of hell in my brain ! God ! God ! there is no God for my 
hbpe !'* She swooned in the excess of her despair. 

After some attention from the nurse, the patient re- 
covered from her fit She looked around her with more 
meaning, though still her eyes and her whole countenance 
betrayed the wildness of her thoughts. It seemed as 
if the first storm of passion had passed, but that there 
remained symptoms enough to fear its return. During 
the recovery of the sick woman, Murrogh was engaged 
in deep conversation with the cloaked stranger who had 
introduced O'Reilly. 

"You know my motives, Burke. What coimsel do 
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you give me?" said Murrogh, in a tone scarcely audible 
to him whom he addressed. 

" Speak boldly to her," said the cloaked person. " If 
you hear but a word, it is better than nothing." 

" But, then, the soul — the immortal soul !" said Mur- 
rogh, feelingly, and looking towards the bed. " It is 
awful to disturb her in her last moments. Let her give 
what remains of sense to her priest and to her God" 

" Pooh !" said Burke, in a tone ^ indifference. " Her 
priest can do her little good now. My time wears. I 
must be hence immediately — you know the danger of 
delay." 

" Be it so," said Murrogh, turning, with suppressed 
feelings of disgust, from the selfish person. He spoke 
some words to the priest ; the old man nodded his con- 
sent. He approached the bed, holding the candle in 
his hand ; and throwing back the muffling from his head, 
looked fixedly upon the features of the dying woman. 
Their eyes met — the expression of the guide enkindled 
a corresponding sense in the orbs of the sick woman. 
She returned the same riveted look, steady and long ; 
and then made one effort to shade her eyes with her 
hands. She looked from him to his companions, who 
were crowded around him; again she looked to the 
guide. There was the same calm, but penetrating 
gaze. She wanted but the words which followed to 
unsluice the thoughts which heaved her breast 

" Do you know me, Winifred ?" said Murrogh, with a 
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thrilling emphasis, which caused not only the sick 
woman to start, but even Fergus and O'Reilly, who 
were leaning at the time upon the railing that united 
the lower posts of the bedstead. They both looked to 
the guide, but could not see his features ; and then, with 
breathless anxiety, awaited the answer. The first effort 
of the sick woman was to raise her hand to her fore- 
head, and then her features relaxed. This was not the 
eflFect of satisfaction ; the rigidity of her countenance 
sank into apathy. 

" It is he !" she said, in a low, sullen voice, turning 
from the guide. " He is come to witness these last 
moments of his cousin's shame ! Ha 1" she continued, 
with more vehemence, "are you come with witnesses to 
rob God of His vengeance ? You shall not ! I am His ! 
He will be avenged ! Leave me, James — leave me !" 

" Winifred 1" said the guide, with the tenderness of a 
child's entreaty. His voice was weakened by sorrow ; it 
was stifled by the sobs of his grief. " Winifred ! hear me 
say but this word — I loved you once, I love you stilL I 
for^ve you, Winifred ; I wish not to torture you with 
recollections of the past God is merciful ! I trust, I 
pray, that He too will forgive you. But, Winifred, leave 
not the world with a secret on your soul, the disclosure 
of which can give peace and happiness to many, and 
may merit God's forgiveness for yourself." 

O'Reilly started : again he fancied it was the voice of 
a man whom he knew. 

o 
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The guide then lowered his mouth to the ear of the 
sick woman, and asked: "Dear Winifred, who was 
0*Qrady's murderer Y* 

" Just heavens !" exclaimed the unfortunate woman, 
clasping her hands in agony. " He knows it ! they all 
know it ! they are come to torture me before I die T 
She paused for a moment ; then she arose to a sitting 
posture, and pointing with a maniac look to Fergus and 
his companions, she cried : " Send them out, ^ James — 
send them out ! I will tell you all — I feel it will ease 
my heart ; but send them out ; my shame must not go 
before the world/* 

" Father," she exclaimed, turning to the priest, who 
slie perceived had arisen from his seat, and was goin^ 
at a nod from the guide, with Fergus and O'Reilly, to a 
distant part of the room, where they could not hear 
the sequel, unless when the voice was raised — " Father, 
leave me not, I beseech you ! You have given me the 
only little hope of pardon that has come to me — leave 
me not now. The terrible vision will come again, if 
you depart I want your help, to tell my guilt and 
shame. God ! if anything could wash away the 
blood that is on my soul 1 If shame, if misery in this 
world; if suffering — the greatest — in the next, could do 
it, I would bear all ! But no ! no ! It cannot be washed 
out ! I am a wretch devoted to eternal misery, without 
hope !" 

Again she was silent : it was not the silence of ex- 
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haustion of mind or of body, it was the settled silence 
of despair. 

"Daughter," said the aged priest, in a calm and 
solemnly deep voice, " your last sin will be the worst, if 
you despair. Whatever your crimes be, be they num- 
berless as the grains of sand upon the vast shore, or 
in guilt as red as scarlet, one drop of your Saviour's 
blood is of value to blot them out, and make you 
white as snow. Despair not, then, my child; God is 
merciful to forgive. He has pledged His word in the 
holy Scriptures to receive the sinner to peace, even in 
his last moments, if he sincerely repent." 

" I know what you say is true, father," she replied, 
with at first a weak and calm voice ; " but I cannot feel 
it There is a fiend within me which whispers to me 
that I shall not be forgiven. When your words some- 
times make me think of mercy with some feeling of hope, 
all the unrepented guilt of my past life comes suddenly 
before my view, red and glaring, and with a dark fiery 
hand blots out every form of hope ; and blood comes 
creeping, drop by drop, towards me, and it swells about 
me, and it enters into my very mouth to choke me ! 
And I feel — heavens ! — the torments of the damned ! 
Father, speak not of hope to me ! I must despair !" 

" Child, say not the terrifying word !" said the priest, 
with moistened eyes, and in a voice of deep entreaty. 
**Unburthen your soul of the secrets which hang 
lieavy upon it Tou shall still have peace." 
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*' Peace for me ? Aye, I know too well that the 
ainner can have no peace. The Lord has said it But 
I will tell ray guilt — I will tell it, though the words 
blister my tongue as it says them. It is some relief to 
me to proclaim to the world — though a passing one — 
that I was the cause — the sole cause of the disgrace, 
the exile, and the death — I have heard he died in 
want, in a foreign country — of the kindest of masters — 
aye, of our benefactor, Godfrey 0*Halloran. You start 
not, James ! Why do you not call upon the earth to 
swallow me alive ? Why do you not invoke heaven to 
blast me ? Oh, you would give me hope — it is a 
vain hope ! I am doomed to destruction ! Well, I will 
tell you, father, the crimes I have committed. My time 
is short — I feel the cold hand of death upon my heart 
1 speak the truth. I was once beautiful James had 
loved me. I once loved him. He was my first love. 
( jod ! if I kept to that love ! But no ! I was taught the 
notion of a higher conquest. For two years I was the 
associate of the high and of the rich — I was rained T 

At this period of her history the imfortunate woman 
uttered a wild scream, and sank back upon the bed. In 
a few moments she resumed, with a weaker voice — 

" I know I have but a few moments to live. I fed 
the coldness on my limbs creeping towards my heart 
Listen, then, whilst I am able to tell you. There wa« 
one among my acquaintances for whom I had a deq> 
attoction. He was not of rank or of fortune. I loved 
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him better and more sincerely on this account ; because 
I thought he would not be prevented, by notions of birth 
or false honour, frora loving me tenderly and truly. I 
was deceived. He loved another. I was slighted by 
him. As woman's feelings are more sensitive of injury 
than man's, so woman's perceptions are quicker in find- 
ing out the means of redressing her wrongs. I resolved 
to be revenged ; and to the full I tasted of the damn- 
ing draught. James, give me some water — my heart is 
burning ! I need not tell you — you know what followed. 
You know that our best benefactor and master was con- 
demned for the murder of O'Grady ! He was innocent ! 
It was I ! oh, it was I ! maddened by fury and drink, on 
that fatal night, and attended by his son, though the 
reputed son of D'Arcy — it was I who struck the blow 
that deprived him of life ! I am the guilty one, from 
whose soul his blood shall never be washed ! I am the 
wretch!" she continued, with dilated eye and raised 
handy and in a voice of fierceness, which caused her 
hearers to tremble — " I am the wicked one, who first 
murdered my lover, and then solemnly swore that it 
was my best of masters — O'Halloran ! It was I who 
brought ruin upon his house — destroyed the hopes of his 
family — sent him disgraced into a foreign land, to die 
the death of a heartbroken wanderer! To the first 
crime my own wicked passions urged me ; to the second, 
and the worse crime, I was instigated by two of the 
most wicked of men — one, the brother of O'Halloran ; 
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the other, his own unnatural son, called Reginald 
D'Arcy. Can I be forgiven, father ? I have no hopes! 
/ am the murderer of O'Halloran, too ! I cannot be 
forgiven that crime !" 

" Daughter, you are well-instructed. You told me that 
you believed Christ to be the Son of God, and that His 
death was of value to save a thousand sinful worlds,* 
said the priest : " why, then, should you despair ? It was 
for you, and such as you. He expired in torments upon 
a gibbet of infamy. Hope, then, in Him, your Saviour ; 
ask Him, through His merits, and by His sacred blood, 
to pardon you. He will hear you, and you will be for- 
given." 

" I cannot presume to ask Him," she replied, in s 
low, sullen tone. " I will not pray — I dare not ! The 
grace is not given me ! I cannot expect pardon 1" 

It was now evident to the priest, who became expe- 
rienced, during his attendance upon her, in the signs of 
the many and sudden changes of her mind, that the 
sick woman was again relapsing into a state of un- 
reason. She remained for some minutes in a sitting 
posture, her eyes fixed rigidly upon a raised figure of 
worsted work on the cover of her bed ; no person, at a 
sign from the priest, venturing to disturb her. She 
then raised, slowly and unmeaningly, her clammy eyes, 
and looked vacantly around her. She drew up the 
covering from her bony, fleshless arms, and viewing 
them without sense, began to rub one over the other, 
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at the same time muttering some low, melancholy 
murmurings. The witnesses of this scene were too 
much aflFected even to speak in whispers. Frank 
O'Reilly was the only one who gave notice - of his 
presence, by the sobs which now and then he uttered. 
The man, called Burke, who was concealed near the 
bed from the observation of the dying woman, and who 
was busily employed during the time in writing down 
all that she said, when he perceived the change which 
had come on her, quietly left the room, without speak- 
ing. A few moments after his departure, Winifred 
Haughton became fainter and fainter. She fell back 
through weakness upon the bed. Before assistance 
reached her, she made an exertion to arise. She cried 
aloud: 

" See ! he is coming in his blood to be revenged ! I 
go — I go with you . — ^but wash the blood from your fece ! 
I go with you, O'Grady ! — oh, choke me not I" 

And with a wild screech, which struck terror to the 
hearts of all present, she clapped her hands, and fell a 
corpse upon the couch. 

" It is over with her !" said the priest. " Let us hope 
that she repented of her crimes before she lost her 
reason. It is our duty now to pray that God have 
mercy on her soul." 

He knelt by the bed, and said a short prayer. He 
left the corpse to the care of the old woman, and desired 
Fergus and his companions to follow him. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The room to which Father Thomas led them, wa« a 
ground-cellar or vault at the farthest angle of the yard. 
Fergus and O'Reilly followed tlie priest and the guide 
through a crowd of forms. Some — the fewer number — 
entirely muffled, stood apart from each other, and the 
rest spoke in low voices, in groups of three or four. It 
seemed to Fergus that there were some females among 
the groups : for, as he passed, a soft voice more than 
once caught his ear; but, when he looked, he could see 
nothing, in the appearance of the speaker, to strengthen 
his suspicion, unless a slighter and lower form, diiBguised 
with cloak and cap, like the other forms around. There 
was a sudden though respectful rush towards the priest 
Fergus was separated from his companions by the 
strong yet gentle pressure of the crowd. He wondered 
how so many people were concealed in this small 
enclosure ; for, now, every comer and door gave some 
addition to their number. He was borne eaaly onward, 
and he descended into the vault Just as he rested 
upon the lower step, a sweet voice from behind whim- 
pered to him : " Young stranger, there is treachery in 
this night ! Beware ! you are marked T* He strove to 
tur|i, but he was borne onward ; and when he did turn. 
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the persons nearest to him were muffled forms of the 
sterner sex, to whom he could neither refer the 
warning or the voice. Had Fergus not other subjects 
more painfully interesting to engage his thoughts, he 
would be struck with wonder at the scene which pre- 
sented itself in the vaulted chapel, for such it was. 
Entering among the foremost, he was hurried forward 
to the slight railing of timber which divided the sanc- 
tuary, or place of the officiating priest, from the outer 
worshippers. The chapel was formed by three wine- 
vaults, divided from each other by round arches of 
hewn stone, forming as near an approach to ecclesiastical 
architecture as circumstances admitted. These vaults 
had been the necessary appurtenances of a wine mer- 
chant, in the first rank of business ; but he being a 
Catholic, gratuitously bestowed his vaults and houses 
upon the priests of his religion, and for the purpose of 
their worship. This was the report of some, and they 
were Catholics; but others said that Father Thomas 
possessed these tenements in his own right of inheri- 
tance, or else as agent for some proprietor whose right 
was undoubted. However, Father Thomas was allowed 
peaceful possession by the powers then being ; and as 
he neither appeared in public, or interfered with the 
severe laws against his creed, he was allowed by the 
city council to be " a peaceful citizen," and a " passive" 
— the word was thus qualified — " well-wisher of the cor- 
poration ;" though on more occasions than one he was 
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accused before the honorable corporation as disaffected, 
and for holding nightly meetings, whose purpose was 
unknown. These accusations, made by evil-minded 
persons, went, however, for nothing ; for there was no 
evidence of outrage committed, or of evil purpose, 
either against the priest, or against those who attended 
his meetings. The fact was. Father Thomas was the 
only one of his brotherhood thus far tolerated in the 
city, he being connected by relationship with some of 
the corporators, and with other citizens of influence. 

At the farther end from the door, a temporary altar of 
wood was raised upon a platform of planed boards. This 
was separated from the benches, which ran crosswise 
through the aisles or vaults, by the railing afore- 
mentioned. The altar was unomamented, except by a 
large gilded crucifix, arising from a plain oaken taber- 
nacle; six heavy silver candlesticks, the offering of 
some rich and devout Catholic; a few white linen 
cloths, that covered the altar; and the illimiiiiated 
charts, or cards, which helped the priest's memory in 
the office of the Mass. The chalice was on the altar, 
covered with the veil, the silken or golden cloth whidi 
shrouds the chalice and the bread from the sight of the 
profane or curious, before they become an oblation; 
the amice, the alb, the maniple, stole, and chasuble — 
those vestments, whose use and name tradition or eccle- 
siastical command have appropriated to the Roman 
clergy — were placed upon the left comer of the altar. 
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All things were prepared for the celebration of that 
rite, the most solemn in the liturgy of Catholics. The 
six large wax candles threw out a full and clear light 
around the altar, and half way through the vaults. Where 
the glare was deadened in the distance by some wooden 
or stone abutment, sconces, hanging from the walls 
and arches, gave light enough to distinguish the forms 
and the features of the congregation, if they were not 
purposely concealed. Fergus did not remark all the 
little details that we have told, though the scene should 
be new and surprising in every circumstance to him. 
Neither did he remark that O'Reilly and himself, both 
whose forms and features ^ere unconcealed, were 
objects of observation to those around them. It is not 
to be wondered at ; for Fergus was young in suppressing 
other thoughts, to be free for observation. Any one of 
the circiunstances which followed his visit to Galway, 
was enough to cause an exclusive anxiety of thought to 
a young mind, for the first time brought into difficulties 
that required an experience of the world in order to be 
avoided ; and, if not thrown upon his own knowledge, 
for the most part thrown upon his own exertions, to 
escape them. How much perplexed and surprised he 
must then have been, by the many wonderful occur- 
rences which followed each other so quickly ! However, 
Fergus had no anxiety for himself: in the ardour 
of his youthful mind, his spirit arose with danger and 
difficulty. He was even glad that they existed; he 
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was glad, because their endurance, and the victory over 
them, which he did not doubt, would prove his love 
for Eveleen, for his father, and for his father's friend. 
But still he was thoughtful, and without observance 
of the things around. There was one feeling which he 
could not suppress, and which unnerved him more 
effectually than fear for himself, than desire of success, 
than anxiety for home. He was sick at heart after the 
scene in the dying woman's chamber. I doubt not 
that Fergus would have stood unmoved at the death of 
thousands in the battle-field — that he would have felt 
his courage and his pleasure increase in proportion to 
the number of foes he tad killed ; yet, here, one old 
woman's death created a melancholy and awe which he 
could not overcome. But, then, it was such a death, 
attended with curses of despair, that it will not be 
wondered at if, lost in deep reflection, he stood in 
the low chapel, regardless of the interest which he 
excited. He was only aroused from his thoughts when 
the psalm, with which the ceremonies of the Mass 
begin, was recited by the priest at the foot of the 
altar. He looked around for O'Reilly and Murrogh, but 
could not discover them. On entering, he had been 
separated from them; and he saw that the persons 
nearest to him were strangers. He recollected the 
warning he received ; he hoped to hear again the sweet 
voice which uttered it. He was disappointed. He 
heard nothing during the Mass but the sobs of some. 
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and the muttered prayers of others of the muflSed 
forms bent in worship around him. The Mass advanced. 
There was no interruption or noise to denote danger. 
The collects and gospel were read; the offertory was 
made; the canon, or most solemn part of the Mass, 
was attended with a dead silence ; the Agnus Dei was 
said, and the priest took the communion. It was only 
then, after the ablution, or purificatory ceremony, when 
the priest beg-an to speak, that Fergus feared the 
warning given to him was true. The congregation 
had now arisen, and moved with a gentle force towards 
the railings of the sanctuary. Fergus was not sur- 
prised at this, for he knew it was the time of the Mass 
appointed for giving spiritual instruction or worldly 
advice to the people. But as he arose from his 
kneeling posture, no gentle hand seized his arm ; and 
when he turned round, a countenance of a fierce and 
malign character, upon which the light from the altar 
fell full, scowled at him from out a high collar of 
frieze. The place was not fitted for any remark or 
question, much less for a scene, which Fergus' feelings 
would have urged him, in other circumstances, to act 
He therefore moved towards the railing, placing, by his 
exertion, two or more persons between him and the scowler. 
However, he felt for his pistols; and his attention 
was unequally divided between expectation of noise or 
motion from behind, and the exhortation of the priest. 
" My beloved children in Christ !" It was thus the old 
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priest begun to speak ; and as he stood upon the altar of 
the poor and lowly chapel, at that solemn time of night, 
and at that moment of devotion, most solemn to his 
hearers ; and as his mild eye brightened, and his counte- 
nance beamed good will, but with enthusiasm ; and as he 
held forth his hand, and the light fell upon his silvered 
head, and upon his snow-white alb, and his gold- 
spangled crimson vestments — it would not be much ex- 
aggeration to fancy him an embodied spirit of a better 
world, come on earth to teach peace and happiness to 
unhappy man. " My beloved children in Christ ! I had 
intended to instruct you on the gospel read for this 
day ; but I must change my subject ; for she, who an 
hour back was one of your congregation, is now no more 
on earth ; she has appeared, with her virtues and with 
her faults, before her great Judge, and her sentence 
}tands unchangeable, for misery or for happiness, through 
eternity — eternity r • 

A low murmur of feeling arose throughout the crowd, 
as the old man dwelt with a falling, lengthened cadence 
upon the last word. But the solemn feeling which the 
words, or rather the manner, of the priest excited, was 
not long to last ; for a stern voice, not far from Fergus, 
arose over the low sounds, and said, aloud : 

" Villain priest ! thou liest ! She is not dead ! You 
dare not do it whilst I was away ! Show me proofs of 
it ! What said she ? Bring me to her ! The curses of 
hell be upon you and her, if it be the case !" 
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The old man stood as unmoved upon the altar as if 
he expected the interruption. He raised his hands in 
entreaty to the congregation, when he perceived that 
all threw back the covering from their faces, and 
threateningly looked to the place whence the voice 
came. He knew that, if he bade them, they would 
destroy upon the very spot the wretch who dared to 
offer insult to their minister, and in such a sacred 
place. 

" Peace, my children I" he said, aloud ; and the pas- 
sions of the crowd were suspended in the anxiety to 
hear the opinion of their priest 

"Who are you, wretched man," said the priest, "who 
dares to interrupt the service of religion, and to offer 
insult, not only to your fellow-man, but to your God ? 
If you believe not with us, go from us in peace. But 
do not blaspheme God in cursing our belief; for our 
belief is the firm dictate of the conscience He gave 
us." 

The effect of Father Thomas' words was evident 
At first there was a dead silence, and then there was a 
sound of satisfaction, or of triumph, for their priest's 
dignified firmness, running through the congregation. 
It was not loud — ^the sacredness of the place forbade it 
— but it was sufficiently loud to evidence the disposition 
of the people to interfere if further interruption was 
offered. It might be that the intruder felt suddenly 
the danger of his situation^ and did not wish to incur 
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the roused anger of so many men, by a continued out- 
rage of their dearest feelings. But it is certain, fix)m 
what followed, that he had no serious apprehension, if 
any, for his own safety. His silence was more from 
the shame than the fear of a man incautiously moved 
to express a feeling which it was his greatest wish to 
conceal. He held his head down for some time, and 
allowed the priest to resume his instruction. It was 
but for a minute. He stepped upon the bench or form 
near him ; and in a loud and firm voice, but with less 
of warmth than at first, he said : 

" I proclaim this meeting unlawful It is against the 
laws of our corporation. It is opposed to the laws of 
the English constitution. Under the cloak of religion, 
it is held for traitorous purposes. There are at this 
moment proved traitors and rebels among you," 

Law was then, more than now, a powerful cabalistic 
word to allay the spirit evoked by any passion. The peo- 
ple shrunk from the neighbourhood of the speaker, for 
they recognized, as he threw off all disguise, a person 
having authority, and an avowed enemy to their 
religion. There were none between Fergus and the 
accuser. Fergus did not move, except to confront his 
enemy ; for he thought that he himself was the person 
to whom the speaker referred in his last words. He 
prepared to speak boldly, yet cautiously, when his cause 
was taken up by Frank O'Reilly, who, followed by the 
guide, still closely mufiled, forced his way from an 
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opposite pait of the chapel, and stood between Fergus 
and the stranger. 

" Ha ! ha ! ha !" laughed out Frank, with whose 
brain the effects of the port of the good landlady of the 
" Salmon " were still working, notwithstanding that he 
had taken a draught of strong ale from the nurse — a 
long one, to be sure, proportionate to his grief, to steady 
his nerves, shaken (as he said) by the death-scene he 
had witnessed. "By Jove! it is a good one. Who 
would have expected it ? Saul among the prophets ! 
Well, at any other time I would have forgiven you all 
you owe me, for this laugh against you. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
But come, my lad; I have you now! Follow me, if 
you be a gentleman ; and I shall soon prove that 
you, yourself, are the archtraitor !" 

" Peace, fool !" said D'Arcy — it was he. " I will 
answer you again. You will bring yourself into danger, 
against my will. It is not of you I speak." 

" Well, of whom speak you, my once good comrade ? 
Ah! villain, I know your turns well. You shall not 
escape me now." 

It cannot be doubted that O'Reilly, in his passion, 
would have used force, and thus have implicated him- 
self and his friends, if Father Thomas had not raised 
his voice to a tone of stem command. 

" Hold, gentlemen ! this is not a place meet for 
your private quarrels. If you respect not our religion 
as Christians, you must respect our rights as citizens. 

p 
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We will sufiFer no annoyance in our own houses. If 
you suspect any here of treason, on to-morrow accuse 
them publicly before proper judges. I promise that 
each of us will stand the accusation." 

" I suppose I must obey," said D'Arcy, casting a 
haughty look at the priest, and descending from the 
form. "You know that you and your meetings are 
merely connived at; but you exceed all licence when 
you league yourself with traitora To-morrow you 
must answer the consequence. As for you, young 
man," he said, with his hand raised towards Fergus, 

" by ! you shall not escape my vengeance, if you 

persevere in your present purpose." 

" False villain !" arose on Fergus' lips ; but before he 
could utter the words, D*Arcy rushed out, the crowd . 
suddenly giving way. He would have been followed 
by O'Reilly, if Murrogh, who foresaw Fi-ank's inten- 
tion, did not hold him with a strong arm. O'Reilly 
would have been unruly in any other place ; but, as he 
saw there was no possibility of escaping from Murn^ 
through the crowd, without much confusion, he re- 
mained comparatively quiet, though vowing to be 
avenged both of Murrogh and D'Arcy. The priest did 
not resmne his discourse. He told the congr^ation 
not to fear for his safety, or for that of others; he 
exhorted them to go peaceably and cautiously to their 
homes; and he desired Murrogh and his companions 
to remain for him. The communion and last prayexs 
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were read without interruption; the benediction was 
given to the people, and they were sprinkled with 
the consecrated water. One by one they left the 
• chapel in silence ; and, in a few minutes, Fergus found 
that O'Reilly, the guide, the priest, engaged in his 
thanksgiving prayer after Mass, and a few devotees, 
bent in devotion upon the damp pavement, were the 
only persons who remained. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

When our friends, conducted by the priest, returned to 
the stairs which led to the chamber of the dead woman, 
they found that all was quiet as the grave — ^there was 
not even the most distant hum of noise from the street 

" Father, the silence is favourable to our departure," 
said Murrogh, to the priest. " Yet I would wish to see 
her. It will be for the last time, before she is given to 
the worms !" 

" You may go, my son," said the priest. " I fear not 
any unchristian weakness from you. The young men 
may also go with you. It will teach them a lesson on 
the vanity of this world." 

When they entered again the chamber of the dead, 
they saw that she had been " laid out." Two candles 
were placed on forms at either side of the bed; a wooden 
rosary and crucifix were on her breast. Her limbfl 
were straightened by force ; but, despite all the efforts 
of the old woman, who watched her, to smoothen the 
lineaments of her face, the same convulsed expression 
with which she had departed life — ^horrible and ghastly 
— sat upon them. Murrogh looked at her only for a few 
moments. He knelt for a quarter of an hour in prayer, 
with his head bowed upon the pallet, undisturbed by 
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any; then he arose quickly, and said to Fergus, who 
stood in silent mourning near him : 

"Who would believe that she was once the most 
beautiful of women, and that she was loved by many ? 
Come on, young man !" 

" Whither do you lead me now 1" asked Fergus, start- 
ing. " I had expected to see Shemus Dhu on this night/' 

The priest also started, but it was at the last words of 
Fergus. He looked quickly from Fergus to the guide, 
and he perceived that the latter drew thte cap of frieze, 
which he never took off from the first moment of his 
entrance — not even in the chapel — more closely over 
his brows and ears. The words " Shemus.Dhu" aroused 
O'Reilly, who was half asleep upon a chair. 

" By Jove T' he exclaimed, staggering forward, " we 
have had enough of adventures for one night. It is a 
wilful tempting the blind goddess to ask her to give us 
more sport to-night I think, Mr. Fergus, I did riot 
promise to do all for you in a few hours. Let us rest 
here, or somewhere in the house. We cannot work 
more i^ithout sleep. On to-morrow I will cudgel 
D'Arcy for you, and bring you to Shemus Dhu, poor 
fellow ! and then, if my father does not pardon me, I 
wiU snap my fingers at the whole town, and cry out 
high for Buscar, my gun, the mountain, and your 
pretty sister, Mr. Fergus." 

"He speaks without sense," said the guide. "Your 
blessing, father, and we go." 
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" Had you not better remain here ? I have accom- 
modation for you all," replied the priest " It is safer 
after the threats you have heard in the chapeL" 

*' No," said the guide ; " it would bring you danger, 
father. Besides, it would show too much fear, of what 
I believe to be a vain threat ; and our mistress of the 
* Salmon ' expects us." 

" Oh, do you hang on with us yet, Mr. Guide ?" said 
Frank. "You should remain with the good father. 
To tell you my mind, plainly, though I think you are 
an honest man, I am sure you are an unlucky com- 
panion. So you are going without me ! Well, I must 
follow. Good night, father." 

" Bless you — God bless you — my children !" said the 
priest, as he locked the street gate after them. 

It was the third hour after midnight when they en- 
tered upon the street again. The moon had entirely 
gone down ; a pitchy darkness shrouded every object 

"By h-^ — !" said O'ReiUy, aloud, "in this dark- 
ness we cannot distinguish friend from foe. Halloo! 
Fergus, where the d are we ?" 

" You did not know the street when you entered it 
at first," said a voice in his ear, which made him start. 
It was the guide's, and still it had tones in it different 
from his common mode of speech — different, too,' from 
those he used on the bridge, or in the chamber of the 
dead, and yet which Frank was sure he had heard very 
often. " There is no use now to keep it secret You 
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are in Middle-street. Tou must be cautious, at least 
for your friend's sake, and speak only in whispers. 
Take Fergus' arm, and follow." 

"That fellow must be the devil, or one of his 
imps," thought O'Reilly; "everything is a mystery 
and changeable about him. First he flew, not as a 
human being, along the road from Moycullen. He 
disappeared at the inn, and came in as suddenly 
without any person's knowledge. He prays now as 
piously as any saint in the calendar, and then he 
strikes his companion, and gags him, and brings him 
blinded, high and low, up and down, and all for the 
purpose of presenting him to his dying sister or cousin. 
He cries at one time like a child, and again commands 
like a general ; and all the while does not show his 
face, though he shows many changes of voice; and worse 
than everything, he brings two stout young fellows 
wherever he pleases, who know nothing about him, 
and yet who are afraid to disobey him. Well, I will be 
quiet for this night ; to-morrow I will choose my com- 
pany. A pretty change for Frank O'Reilly, the toast 
of all the gay fellows of the town, that he is afraid to 
whistle a tune in the very street where he often trolled 
a party song in the teeth of the red-coats — aye, and of 
the very mayor and aldermen to boot ! Now, if I could 
recollect a stave, I would out with it, to spite this 
fellow. I can't, though • his company is heavy on me. 
I wish I was safely free from him T' 

These thoughts brought Frank and his companions, 
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without any interruption, to the end of the street. I 
have remarked that a street ran at right angles to 
Middle-street The lower or left arm of it led into 
Flood-street, the direct and nearest way to the Spanish 
Parade. The upper part led to the "Lower Four 
Comers," where it divided High-street from Quay-street, 
from which circumstance it took its name of Cross -street 
This way to the Spanish Parade, through Quay-street, 
was the longer as well as the more dangerous way. 
Besides being more central, and consequently more fre- 
quented than the back streets, our friends, if they ebooee 
it as their way, should be obliged to pass the quay 
goal, near which sentinels were always stationed, or 
else pass through Courthouse-lane, in which a guard 
was placed every night. It did not, for a moment, 
occur to O'Reilly, who knew the localities and circum- 
stances of the place, that the guide would have pro- 
ferred the longer way, with so many evident risks, 
and without any apparent advantage. However, when 
they stopped at the guide's command, and he had 
examined the street up and down, he told them, " for 
reasons which he could not explain, that they must 
take the quay road to the * Salmon.' " 

" You must have my word to that bargain, friend," 
said O'Reilly, in a voice louder than was prudent. "I 
have allowed you long enough to lead ua I will guide 
my young friend here by a nearer and safer way to 
his lodgings. I think there is danger, if not deceit, in 
your farther guidance of us." 
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"Madman! would you bring on, with your noise, 
the danger which you fear so much? Don't you 
recollect we were surprised in the lower streets to- 
night?" 

"Aye — ^yes!" said O'Reilly; "hut it was by friends, 
and with your concurrence." 

" How know you that it was with my concurrence ?" 
returned the guide, sharply. "Could I prevent the 
sudden rush of many men ? Still no evil happened to 
you. Was I not faithful to my trust from the moment 
we met ? and why, at this instant, doubt me ?" 

"I have one reason," replied O'Reilly. "I cannot 
have a full confidence in you, because your manners 
and words are diflferent from those of other men.'* 

"That is not my fault, young man," answered the 
guide. " You give a bad reason for your doubts of my 
fidelity. But the time wears — ^I must not satisfy your 
prejudice. Fergus, will you trust me, and follow whither 
I guide?" 

" I will," said Fergus. " As I have trusted you dur- 
ing the night, I will not doubt you now." 

"Well, if I must go with you, Fergus," said the 
buoyant O'Reilly, " I will go with you with a hearty 
spirit. I will, though, be even and quits with that 
fellow before another day is over, for I will know all 
concerning him. Curse on him ! he would not allow 
me time to bring my pistols. Ah ! he shows the 
villain in that. If he play traitor with us, by ! 
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I shall make sure of him, or my hunting-knife, for 
once, will not do me good service !" 

The reader, I am sure, will understand that the 
above words were spoken, or muttered, out of the 
guide's hearing. Frank, though the most forgiving of 
beings, was out of humour. Many occurrences during 
the night, particularly the insult from the soldiers on 
the bridge, and afterwards the escape of D'Arcy, galled 
his memory. He felt satisfied now, like many with 
similar feelings, to have an object upon which he could, 
with some show of reason, vent his displeasure. He 
was now in better humour since he had partially told 
his mind to the guide, and he followed his companions 
into Quay-street with a light and careless step, hum- 
ming a love song for his own comfort. Frank kept 
the nearer flags of the street, whilst his companions 
crossed to the opposite side, probably for the purpose 
of better examining the lanes before they entered 
them. When he came to Courthouse-lane, he per- 
ceived that his companions did not halt, but that they 
continued, with a quick step, advancing towards the 
goal Suddenly he became irresolute. Not inclined 
to trust the conduct of the guide, which now excited 
greater doubt, he became, at the same time, desirous to 
follow Fergus, and defend him if necessary. He had 
just made the imprudent resolution of calling out to 
Fergus, to warn him of his danger, and, if he did not 
attend to him, of using physical force with Miirrogh» 
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when he was' quickly seized from behind. His arms 
were pinioned before he could resist, and his mouth 
covered with a kerchief before he could finish the 
words, "Fergus, help!" Resistance was vain with 
him. Though a powerful young man, he was held by 
more than two equally powerful men. He could 
only mutter, in the folds of his muffling, curses 
upon his captors. He was hurried along with an 
impetuosity he could not stop ; turned the angle 
of the building which is now the Custom House ; 
was carried with the same rapidity — for he could 
scarcely be said to touch ground — through Lower 
Flood-street; was turned into the Square of the 
Parade, and was hurled, by a strong arm, through 
the half-open door of the " Salmon." Fortunately for 
the safety of Frank*s head, he came in contact with the 
ostler, who was passing through the kitchen at the 
time. By this the force of his fall was broken; and 
though he recoiled, and, staggering, fell upon the paved 
floor, he arose with little or no injury, whilst the unfor- 
tunate ostler, with bruised and bloody face, bellowed 
with as much exertion as ever did a lusty youth under 
the discipline of a severe schoolmaster. For some 
time the terrors of the female portion of the household 
could not be allayed. They screamed and clapped their 
hands, with feigned or real fear of having their throats 
cut, or of a worse evil happening. They were not 
quiet imtil Mistress Esther — ^the first who recovered 
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from the astonishment of Frank's novel mode of en- 
trance — assured them that the door was bolted, and 
that only one lone man had entered. 

" Stop your howling, hussies ! Holy Virgin ! it is 
Mr. Frank himself! At some of your mad tricks 
again, I'm certain ! Well, it was not kind to come in 
in this manner, and frighten us nearly out of our lives. 
Quarrelling with some of the red-coats I" continued the 
landlady. "They deserve it, I know, the upstarts! 
But you had enough of this before. You payed well 
then for the satisfaction of beating the blackguards! 
What will your father say, oh ! Mr. Frank, when he 
hears of this second business V* 

" You need not fear for my pocket, or for my {iathei^s 
either, this time," said Frank, seating himself on a 
settle, with the greatest composure. "A drink, Mis- 
tress Moran, and I shall tell you all that I know about 
the matter, but not till then." 

''Where is the young gentleman, and the other 
man, Master Frank ?" 

" I don't know, nor I don't care — a drink of some 
sort ! that's right — not giving you an ill-answer, 
Mistress Moran. I w'ish to heaven they were both 
hanged for base traitors and cowards, as they are ! But 
in truth, Esther, do you think the same guide, ot 
Murrogh, or whatever you call him, is real flesh and 

blood r 

"The guide, Mr. Frank ?" said Mistress Moran, with 
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evident confusion of voice and manner. " What could 
I know about the man ? You should know him better 
than I, I think." 

" Well, to tell you my mind, I believe him to be no 
better than he is — that is, the devil himself, or one of 
his agents, in man's shape." 

" Cross of Christ defend us !" cried the landlady. 
" Why do you say that, Mr. Frank ? Where did you 
part from him ?" 

"In Quay-street," replied O'Reilly. "The villain 
would bring us, against our will, by the gaol guard, for 
his own purposes. I was just about following, when 
some kind friends — though they handled me rather 
roughly, I must allow — forced me hither, and placed 
me under your better protection." 

"And did the young gentleman follow him to the 
gaol T inquired Mrs. Moran, anxiously. 

"I don't know, mistress," answered Frank, after 
taking a long draught of ale. " He may follow him to 
Old Nick if he pleases, for my concern in him. The 
young fellow deserves his fate for his blind confidence, 
against my counsel, in that villain, Murrogh. Yet I 
pity the young man. He is in danger, and does not 
Jcnow it He has some good points about him ; and by 
proper training, if he had not^ too great a confidence 
in guides, he would make a fitting companion to 
gentlemen. To be candid with you, mistress, I had 
intended to be the making of that young man's fortune; 
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but his own obstinacy has now ruined hinL I am not 
to be blamed. I kept my word promised to his father 
and to himself. This is all I know about the affair, 
Esther. In all conscience, it is time for bed, for there 
goes three upon the old clock." 

Mistress Esther herself lighted Frank through the 
corridor to his sleeping-room, and as she bade him 
farewell for the night, she could not help saying: 
" You may thank your good fortune for falling in with 
friends who are careful of you. Ah ! Mr. Frank, you 
were not used to keep your secrets from me ; though 
heaven knows I did not care to be the keeper of any 
gentleman*s secrets. You know that I would go fer 
and near, give up house and home — ^though it's myself 
who says so — to serve an old friend like you, without 
any hope of getting a reward from him. But, Mr. Frank," 
she continued, seeing that her kindness had no effect 
upon O'Reilly's reserve, "though you think me so 
blind, because you yourself are so close, I know that 
there is something at the bottom of all this night's 
work. Mr. D'Arcy was here after you went out, and 
that he never was before at such a late hour, and 
he questioned me about you ; and I told him all that 
I knew, thinking he was still your friend; but I 
soon guessed by his manner that he was not Tom, 
who went for some message to Maurice Move's, near 
the gaol, told me that there was a great hubbub there, 
and that the guards were doubled. Well, good night, 
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and a good rest to you. I see you don't wish I should 
know all these things ; but I will tell you one thing I 
know, some of your best friends are those who you 
think are your enemies.^ 

"What does the woman mean?" thought Frank, after 
closing the door. " I will call her back, and know if 
D*Arcy had a hand in this last aflfair. But no, I will 
wait for morning ; perhaps Fergus may return to-night, 
and explain all." 

He threw himself upon his bed, completely calming 
the sudden anxiety of his mind with this last thought ; 
for he was one of that happy, buoyant temperament, 
who, if they yield suddenly to the presence of mental 
or physical evils, as suddenly recover from the incum- 
bent weight. I have closed a chapter before with the 
slumbers of Frank O'Reilly. I must close this with the 
same subject, but not under the same circumstances ; 
because he slept now until morning, without any 
disturbance to his calm, easy, and deep sleep. We 
must return to the fortunes of a higher personage of 
the story. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

So suddenly and cautiously was Frank O'Reilly seized 
and prevented from crying out, that Fergus thought 
he followed him until they came to the gaol. It was 
when Murrogh bid him stand that he found O'Reilly 
was not in their company. He listened eagerly to 
some slight noise which he heard from the upper part 
of the street, expecting to. see or hear his fellow- 
traveller ; it was made by some night-walker passing 
through Cross-street, and quickly died away. A death 
stillness was about him, only interrupted by some 
movement of the sentinels on guard, or by a deadened 
sound which proceeded from the military watchhoose 
adjoining the gaol. For the first time during the nighty 
Fergus became seriously uneasy. He did not doubt 
O'Reilly's sincerity, and still he feared something from 
his absence. He had made up his mind to trust the 
guide to the last; he, therefore, strove to reject 
the motives of mistrust which the circumstances of 
the night supplied against the latter, and which were 
constantly recurring. WTiilst these thoughts were 
passing through his mind, the quick motion of feet, 
from the lane behind him, caught his ear. 

" Why stop here 'i" he whispered to the guide. " Let 
us return, and meet our companion." 
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** We must remain," answered the guide, in the same 
low voice, but with a peculiar emphasis. "These 
people will pass without observing us. Leave O'Reilly 
to his own fate ; the fool deserves it." 

Thus saying, he drew Fergus behind the projection 
of a buttress, so situated that it screened them from 
any observation from the lane or the gaol. The dark- 
ness was so deep, that the guide seemed satisfied that 
they could not be seen from the side on whicli they 
were exposed. He told this to Fergus, and bade him 
keep a strict silence whilst the newcomers passed, 
and all would be well Our young friend perceived 
there was no means of escaping observation, except in 
implicit obedience to Murrogh*s command. He re- 
mained, therefore, silent ; almost breathlessly awaiting 
the passing of the strangers. The persons who now 
approached were three in number ; all wrapped in large 
top-coats of frieze, then commonly worn at night by 
people of every rank, for they served the purpose of 
disguise as well as of defence against wet or cold. 
Fergus saw this; for the strangers passed so near him, 
one by one, on the flagged path, that the skirts of the 
coat of the person who was last touched him. He was 
about congratulating himself on his lucky escape from so 
near a danger — the circumstances of the night justified 
him in doubting every stranger, especially in such a 
locality — when the strangers returned, and stopped 
within a few feipt of the place where he stood. 

Q 
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" Now," thought Fergus, " if they be foes, there is 
some danger ; but if Murrogh prove faithful, we are yet 
a match for them." 

He was not long in doubt concerning their dis- 
positions 'towards him. They had only just halted, 
when he could distinctly hear one of them say, in low 
but merry tones : 

" We have disposed of that madcap more easily than 
I had expected. Ha ! ha ! It will be pleasant to hear 
his narration of the adventure. He will put it to the 
score of some old grudge of the army ; and some of the 
red coats, with whom he has eternal enmity, will suffer 
for it. Ha ! ha !" 

" Jest if you will, but laugh less loudly," said a 
second voice, in a sterner tone, and more thrilling to 
Fergus, for it recalled D'Arcy's voice to his recollection. 

" By h ! there is too much silence about us." The 

next words were lost to Fergus, but immediately after 
he could catch the sentence : " It was here, according 
to Murrogh's promise, we should meet them." 

The conviction of the guide's treachery quickly 
settled upon his mind. His anger arose ; and, regard- 
less of any consequence, he turned to Murrogh with a 
raised hand, and said, loudly: 

" Villain ! I have found you out at last" 

The guide was not there. Some minutes before he 
had glided from the side of Fergus. 

" With you, gentlemen, I have no cause of quarrel; 
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neither have you, I think, with me," said Fergus, 
advancing to the strangers. " By what authority, then, 
can you stop and assault a stranger come to your town 
for no evil purpose V* 

"You are the son of O'Keane, as he is called," 
whispered D'Arcy, with malignant satisfaction ; " that 
is enough for me." And then he said, aloud : " We are 
authorized to arrest and to imprison you, for actions 
treasonable to our city. To-morrow you shall see our 
warrant." 

"Your best warrant, you should say," answered 
Fei^gus, " is numbers and guile. It is ill boasting now. 
I submit in the hope of yet defeating your schemes 
of villainy." 

" Fool ! do you fancy you are the sole or prime 
object of my vengeance ? The lion hunts not down the 
tame sheep when the noble stag is in view. Randal, 
on with this peasant fellow to the gaol !" 

The last words, and the sarcastic tone of the speaker, 
wounded deeply the noble spirit of Fergus. He re- 
collected that the circumstances of his birth and 
fortune gave a foundation for the taunt. For once in 
his life, he felt humbled in being O'Keane's son. To 
what slight causes of opposition or of temptation, does 
the firmness of our best and most generous sentiments 
sometimes yield ! But it was only for an instant that 
Fergus was ashamed of his lineage. Humbled by the 
taunt of D'Arcy; deprived, by one word, of the impor- 
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tance, of the dignity of manner and sentiment which his 
own natural nobility of mind secretly suggested as his 
destiny through life ; which his education, too, nur- 
tured; and of which the trust lately reposed in him, and 
the success which attended him up to this moment, 
had already given him possession — he still felt that 
D*Arcy spoke from malignant feelings — from the work- 
ings of mean and cowardly passion. This calmed his 
insulted and indignant spirit, and made him feel in his 
heart a superiority over him who taunted him with 
ignobleness of birth. Moreover, he felt consolation in 
the sudden reflection that he was suffering in the cause 
of his friends. And it occurred to him, just as they led 
him through the doors of the gaol, that Providence hsd 
directetl his arrest to bring him to free speech witk 
Shemus Dhu, which was one of the principal objects of 
his journey to Galway. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

The exterior of the gaol into which our young friend 
was oragged for the night, was (as it remains still, 
though converted into a store) a strong square build- 
ing, with shotholes, battlements, and turrets. But 
the interior ! Howard, well hast thou deserved the 
honorable name with which humanity greets thee ! At 
% sign from D'Arcy, the iron bars fell heavily into their 
grooves as the door closed with an ominous clang. A 
>iigh satellite of the gaoler stood in a low,* narrow 
issage, holding a tallow candle in one hand, the other 
mg armed with a naked sword, rusty, and of such a 
igth, that it was apparent it was more for the form of 
ce, than for any real purpose of oflFence or defence, it 
; carried. The sickly light falling upon the heavy 
bloated features of this functionary, showed that 
ad just risen from sleep. 

Vhat now, my masters?" said he, in an English 

t, to his expected visitors. " Might ye not come, 

said, at an earlier hour, and not disturb us in our 

8 rest? Ugh! a woeful situation it is, though 

so much value upon it, turning key every hour 

twenty-four, and without any profit. Your 
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prisoners, sirs, and away livdth you ; we have the war- 
rants for them all already." 

** John, you might fare worse than in your present 
situation, and you know it," said D*Arcy, sternly. " Con- 
fine your prisoner closely, but treat him well — ^you 
know the place. We will see your governor in the 
morning." ^ 

"I ask your honour's pardon, Mr. D'Arcy," replied 
the surly porter. " I didn't know you were among the 
fellows at this late hour. It isn't for me to grumble 
against the place your honour got me. I shall do yoar 
will with the prisoner, until my master takes him in 
charge." 

" Do, then, and be cautious, Nelville.** 

D'Arcy, with his companions, left the prison. The 
doors were secured by the turnkey, with the aid of an 
urchin who came at his call ; and Fergus was led, with- 
out any remark save a stare from his worthy gaoler— 
who examined him from head to foot — ^up a narrow 
flight of stone steps, and thence into a cell which ter- 
minated the first corridor of the prison. 

" Your bed is in the far comer there, young feDow; 
you will feel it an easier one than many get here." 

" Shall I have a light ?" called out Fergus, as the 
door closed on him, and left him in total darkness. 

" What want you with a light ?" asked the turnkey, 
half opening the door. " I trow a fellow of your strength 
and appearance is not afraid in the dark. At all events 
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the night is too far gone for Shemus Dhu's pranks, if 
you have heard of them, and fear them. Besides, young 
man, we do nothing out of the way of our usual order, 
without some remuneration." 

Fergus immediately understood the spirit of the 
speaker. He drew from his purse a large silver piece, 
much greater in value than that which the turnkey 
could expect. He put it into his hand, not because he 
then desired the light, or cared to obtain any favours 
of the same sort, but he had heard his keeper mention 
Shemus Dhu, and these were the most cheering, hope- 
ful words which he had heard since he left the priest's. 
He was sure now that he was in the same prison with 
the person whom he so much wanted to see. He 
already felt hope rising upon the darkness of his pros- 
pects, and showing him, though with a vague light, in 
the distance, a happy termination to his affairs through 
the agency of Shemus Dhu, of the power of whose pro- 
tection he had, from infancy, heard such wonderful 
reports. 

" Why, that is well done, I say, young gentleman," 
said the turnkey, thrusting, the silver money quickly 
into his pocket. " You who give willingly deserve en- 
couragement I will share my candle with you for this 
night, and in the morning I will give you whatever 
assistance you require in my way of business. You 
see, sir, you can have comforts here, if you know how to 
ask them " 
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The turnkey would have gone on, weighing the com- 
forts of half a tallow candle, a draught of sour small 
beer, in expectancy, or such like luxuries, against the 
highest bounty which the most generous of his prisoners 
would give, if Fergus did not interrupt him with 

" Good fellow, I shall pay you for that which I want 
you to do for me out of your ordinary course of 
business. You spoke of Shemus Dhu : can you let me 
have speech with him to-night ?" 

The turnkey stared at Fergus. He appeared to mis- 
understand his request ; and when Fergus repeated it> 
he struck his head, and said, " Oh 1 oh I young mail, 
whoever you may be, I fear me you are a wild one 
Few, even after a long residence here, wish to see the 
* Black Pedlar ;' none wish to be acquainted with him. 
If you desire seriously to hold converse with him, you 
must wait until morning, and ask leave from a higher 
quarter; unless, for aught I know, you are a neai^ 
friend of his than you pretend, and intend holding con- 
ference with him this very night, and in this chamber to 
boot. Good night, young man." 

" Hold ! for heaven's sake !" exclaimed Fergus, as 
the turnkey was departing. "Tell me, good fellow, 
and I will reward you, who this Shemus Dhu is 1 My 
afifairs are concerned with him, either for my weal or 
woe. Bring me to him, or let him know that Fergus 
0*Keane of Portarah is confined here." 

"Well, I am glad you are not overintimate with 
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him," said the turnkey, pocketing the second piece of 
money, which Fergus put into his hand. " I am glad 
of it, because I feel already an interest in your welfare. 
As to the question about the Pedlar, every person 
knows him, and nobody knows him. They say he is 
good and bad by turns. I could tell you," he con- 
tinued, lowering his voice almost to a whisper, " many 
strange stories about him, but strong walls often have 
ears. However, I shall bring your message to him in 
the morning ; but I advise you to have no close dealings 
with him." 

The turnkey drew the bars upon Fergus, and left 
him to his gloomy thoughts, without any comfort 
except the cold Ught of an inch of tallow candle, that 
rendered colder and more dismal the damp, low cell. 
Still there was something of comfort in this miserable 
light The power of seeing around him gave him some 
security. Though he could not tell what danger 
threatened him, he had a presentiment of some. He 
felt uneasy, sick in mind ; and by the secret sympathy 
of body and soul, he felt nervous and unwelL He 
examined the furniture of his apartment. A damp 
straw paUet, raised upon a low wooden frame, was his 
bed. Its covering was two homespun, torn cloths, of 
the coarsest material. A small stool, and a higher one, 
perhaps serving for the piurpose of a table, were its 
other furniture. There was no water, no vessel, nothing 
which could serve cleanliness. From the state of the 
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walls, which were encrusted with a white and green 
scum, it was evident the cell had been long unoccupied; 
though, as he had been told, it was one of the most 
comfortable in the gaol. Fergus threw himself, without 
undressing, upon the miserable pallet, his mind filled 
with a thousand anxieties. He looked, now without 
thought, and then with the deepest thought — a contra- 
diction only to be reconciled in alike situation to his — 
upon the candle, which was fast burning out before him. 
He would have thought upon Eveleen solely, and upon 
the new relationship which had so suddenly aiisen 
betwixt them, had he been in less fearful and gloomy 
circumstances ; but here he was, in the damp small cell 
of a gaol, without one friend — with little hope of as- 
sistance — in the power of his worst enemies — accused 
of treason : and still his thoughts often reverted to 
Eveleen, but with a sadness akin to despair. In other 
circumstances of danger, the idea of Eveleen would 
have been the first and sole occupant of his mind; 
but now it was only mixed, though it was the strongest 
and largest portion of the mixture, with many other 
bitter ingredients in his draught of thought. When 
he thought of Eveleen, a heaviness came over his 
heart. He saw the pleasing prospect of happiness and of 
honour, which his fancy, unknown to him, had formed 
in connexion with her long, long ago, and had loved to 
look upon, now destroyed by late circumstances, and 
become a barren, lightless waste. Some secret feeling, 
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during his journey to Galway, had often bade him to 
hope against these circumstances, that he would yet have 
Eveleen's first esteem; and sometimes he thought of 
an esteem stronger than the esteem of friend for friend 
— the esteem which is the oflFspring of a feeling strbnger 
than fraternal love — the esteem of a first deep and true 
affection. But now, in his gloom, he felt those hopes 
were for ever blasted. He shut out the fear ; he could 
not bear it long and live. He thought also of his father, 
of his care, his fondness, and his love ; and he clasped 
his hands in a strong agony of grief, when he thought of 
the desolation his father would feel when he heard of 
his son's capture, and, perhaps, of his condemnation to 
death ! But as bitters somewhat destroy the strength 
of other bitters in the draught, he felt, after some time, 
more at ease, in considering the many circumstances of 
his misfortune, than he would have felt had he only one 
to think deeply upon. His thoughts, in their dismal 
circuit, then returned to himself — to his doubts about 
Murrogh, and t« his dangers from D*Arcy. Oh ! it was 
then that he experienced, without adverting to it, the 
buoyancy of the youthful mind ; for, when he thought 
of himself and of his dangers, he found within his own 
soul a strength against danger yhich no power could 
overcome ; he felt a confidence within himself that he 
would be able to overcome all opposition — that he 
would yet be happy, because he was determined to be 
80 ; and, lastly, he felt a seconder to this otherwise pre- 
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sumptuous feeling, in the reflection that he was free from 
crime, innocent of every charge, the victim alone of cir- 
cumstances which followed from implicit obedience to his 
father's commands ; and, in the spirit of religion which 
these last thoughts excited, he arose from his bed, 
threw himself upon his knees, and professed himself 
reconciled to the will of heaven. The calmness which 
succeeded these last feelings, acted as a soporific to his 
anxious spirit, and he fell into that pleasing half-uncon- 
scious musing which precedes deep sleep. The last 
flame of the candle had arisen in the iron socket when 
Fergus dropped off into a heavy slumber. Imme- 
diately his dreams brought him to Portarah — to the 
home of his father and Eveleen. He listened to the 
tales of the old men ; he played with his young compa- 
nions in the green fields ; he attended Eveleen upon 
the lake and in the woods; he heard her sweet voice 
rising upon the evening breeze, beneath the castle walls ; 
he was instantly by her side, and in his dream had 
a feeling of pleasure and happiness, 4nore exquisite 
than any which in reality he ever had felt Suddenly 
the scene changed. He saw his dearest friend struck 
dead before him ; he was running through an unknown 
country from the pursiyt of his enemies ; he was taken ; 
led to death ; a rope was about his neck, and the fea- 
tures of the executioner, whom he vaguely confounded 
with the guide, scowled with revenge upon him as he 
waa just hurled from the gallows-tree. He awoke with 
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a convulsed groan, and, starting from his bed, he struck 
against some form which hung over him. " Guardian 
angels of night protect me !" were his first words. And 
then he asked, in a tone of very natural terror, *' Who is 
there ?" 

"Your friend," said a hoarse voice near him, "if 
you speak low and listen — in no circumstance your 
enemy." 

" Come you from Shemus Dhu V asked Fergus. "By 
your voice you are not he. If you come not from him 
I cannot hope for assistance from you." 

"Be satisfied; I come for your good," replied the 
unknown. 

" I hold no communication with you," returned 
Fergus, retreating from the neighbourhood of the voice 
as far as the dimensions of the room would allow, and 
putting himself in a posture of resisting any attack 
which might be made upon him — '* unless you tell your 
name and the piurport of this visit " 

"Young man, I do not blame your suspicions," 
answered the voice. " God knows we have too much 
reason to suspect our best friends ! Still, be confident 
that I am your friend, the friend of your family, and 
of the cause which has brought you to Galway." 

" I might have believed you yesterday," said Fergus ; 
" but I have seen enough of deceit to-night to put me 
on my guard against the strongest protestations. What 
proof do you give me that you are not my enemy ?" 
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" I might convince you in one moment, yet the time 
is not come," the unknown said. " Still, as my business 
with you is of importance to your and my best hopes, 
I will give you some reasons to trust me. I speak to 
Fergus of Portarah, the son of Connel O'Keane, the 
reputed brother of Eveleen 0*Hal " 

" 0, what?" exclaimed Fergus, rushing forward. " Say 
it, for mercy's sake, and you will make me your friend 
for ever !" 

" Ha ! young man, if you are so soon excited, I must 
be more reserved." 

*' Do not, for heaven's sake ! I give you my full con- 
fidence, for I know you understand me and my aflfairs 
better than I myself," said Fergus. 

" Be less excited, and speak in a lower voice, and you 
shall hear many things connected with your interests," 
said the unknown. And then he continued, after bid- 
ding Fergus to seat himself upon the low bed, and oc- 
cupying a place near him : " If I have your confidence, 
Fergus, answer me without guile." 

" Speak," said Fergus. " If I do answer, my answer 
will be true." 

" First, then," asked the stranger, " what think you 
of the fidelity of your guide, Murrogh ?" 

" I believe him to be a villain. He has played me 
false. He has brought me purposely into danger, and 
now he exults over my misfortunes," answered Fergus. 

" Think, young man," asked the stranger, " may he 
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not still be your friend ? May he not have acted for 
your good — obliged to appear your enemy from cir- 
cumstances which you cannot understand ?" 

" I believe it not !" said Fergus, in a louder voice. 
" He is a false-hearted villain, and I shall never again 
put faith in him !" 

"Well, let that pass. At least, it is possible you 
may change your opinion of him," said the stranger. 
" Tlie next question is, What think you of Eveleen, your 
sister ? But I need not say the word. You know her 
now not to be your sister ; yet you know not who she 
is. What think you of her disposition towards you ?" 

" Stranger, I know not what you mean," replied 
Fergus, with warmth. " If you speak questioning her 
amiability, her sincerity, her virtues, her goodness in 
every respect, I call him, whoever he may be, slanderer 
and coward, who dares to gainsay them." 

"It is as I suspected," said the stranger, in a low 
voice, yet heard by Fergus, though it was scarcely a 
whisper. "Young man," he continued, in a louder 
voice, " beware of deceiving me. Answer me from your 
soul ; you had opportunity to judge accurately, and you 
have penetration above other young men. What are 
your opinions of the character of the stranger whom 
your father has received kindly without question ? 
And what is his conduct towards your sister, and her's 
towards him ?" 

The question was put so unexpectedly, was so com- 
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plicated, involving fears and hopes which he knew were 
most intimately connected with his happiness or with 
his misery — though how far connected, even in his 
calmest moment of thought, he feared to consider — ^that 
he remained silent. For the first time since Henry 
O'Halloran's arrival at Portarah, the thought, who was 
he — and wherefore had he come in disguise from a 
distant country, to a poor, unknown village, to people 
who differed from him in rank, in feelings, and almost in 
language — seriously entered into Fergus* mind. Before 
this time these questions had occurred to him, but he 
had not connected them with Eveleen. And though, on 
the evening before his departure from Portarah, in his 
conversation vnth his sister, he had alluded to the 
stranger with an apparent suspicion of her love, he did 
this, not from a real feeling of doubt that her affection 
for him was lessened by the presence of the young and 
handsome stranger, but to try how far his sister would 
express her grief for his absence. He was satisfied 
when he found that the stranger could not supply the 
want of his presence to her ; and he went joyfully 
from home, hoping that he would be still dearer to 
Eveleen, as he knew he was not her brother. We have 
seen how this hope was darkened by the unfortunate 
circumstance of his imprisonment ; and now the fear of 
a worse evil — the fear of the estrangement of Eveleen's 
love — was suddenly excited by the questions of the 
unknown. He knew O'Halloran to be young, hand- 
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some, apparently of rank, educated, and ^f engaging 
manners. Yet he feared not these accomplishments 
weighed against that which he might presume to think 
of himself in the scale of Eveleen's love. It was only 
now that he dreaded his father s favour for the young 
stranger, his interest, his deep anxiety about him. 
It was only now that he thought at all seriously upon 
these things ; and, for the first time in his life, he re- 
gretted the blind obedience which he paid to his 
fiEkther's will in leaving home. 

" Why," he said to himself, " why have I left my home 
—exposed myself to danger, and eventually lost my 
liberty '( Why have I left my father exposed to the 
plots of wily adventurers, and now probably their dupe ? 
Why have I left my sister — now my more than sister — 
alone, without protection, in the power of this accom- 
plished stranger, who, if he have the will, has the oppor- 
tunity, from my father's confidence in him, of changing 
her sentiments of affection towards me ? It was for 
this stranger I have done all this — ^for one whom I have 
seen, and of whom I have heard only for a few hours. 
Foolish, unfortunate young man I am ! " 

His thoughts would have run on in the same strain 
of regret, had not the imknown visitor said, in a calm 
but thrillingly solemn tone — 

" Young man, you have had time to consider your 
answer ; let it be true, else let there be none ; I ask you 
again, what think you of the young stranger who has 

B 
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lately arrived at Portarah, and in what relation of 
friendship does he stand to your family, especially to 
Eveleen ?" 

" I cannot say," Fergus replied, with sudden petu- 
lance, " I dare not tell my fears." 

And tlien, as suddenly correcting his manner — ^for a 
thought struck him that his visitor might be a secret 
friend of 0*Halloran — he answered, not without an ap- 
pearance of emotion, that O'Halloran was a stranger to 
him, but that he beUeved him to be honourable ; that 
he knew not whence he came, or for what purpose; 
though his father had taken him under his protection, 
had given him his full confidence, and had even sent 
himself, his only son, to Gal way, among avowed enemies, 
to procure, as he supposed, some good to the stranger. 
He said he did not know in what light he appeared to 
Eveleen. He believed that his affairs were unknown to 
her, and that they were too shortly and slightly ac- 
quainted for her to form a judgment of the stranger or 
of his motives. 

"Fergus," replied the unknown visitor, "I believe you 
to be a generous and fair youth. I believe you to haw 
spoken the truth, though from your first words I know 
you have fears which you wish not I should understand 
This proves you prudent and more worthy to be trusted 
^vith the secrets of your mission to Gal way. Tell me, 
however, how far would you peril your life for the service 
of this stranger?" 
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''As far as man is bound to do for Ids fellow-man in 

« 

danger,! would do so," replied Fergus, immediately. "But 
I know not why I should hazard the loss of freedom and 
of life for a stranger, whose danger is a mystery to me, 
and whose only claim upon my good will is the interest 
my father feels for him." 

"Young man," said the unknown person, "your res- 
pect for you father's will deserves a recompense even in 
this life. The Holy Scriptures teach us this, and that 
which will happen to you will prove them true in your 
case. Listen to me ; I am your friend, the best friend of 
Eveleen, of your father, and even of this stranger. You 
and I are closely connected in furtherance of the one 
object — we are bound together by similar interests 
of family, of country, and of faith. Our private feelings 
of interest may be different, but these will not prevent 
us from acting together in support of our one great and 
good purpose. Listen then to me, with deep attention, 
and believe me, for Shemus Dhu when he speaks 
solemnly, speaks knowing and feeling that there is a 
Qod to punish falsehood, and that He is a witness 
of his words, and that He hears and recollects them 
as they are spoken. Henry O'Halloran at your 
father's is the son of Godfrey O'Halloran, your 
£Ektlier's dearest friend and fosterer^ and the companion 
of his youth." 

" Gracious Heavens ! " interrupted Fergus, " why did I 
not know this before ? Why did not my father tell me 
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that this was the son of his dearest friend, for whose 
safety his prayers were breathed night and morning to 
heaven, and I would have sacrificed my life — aye a 
thousand lives — ^to do him service !" 

"Be contented, young man," replied the unknown 
person, '' that your father has had wise reasons for keep- 
ing young O'Halloran'j visit secret. To me alone is 
entrusted the liberty of disclosing it The time is come 
now ; for dangers are about us, which, without your 
exjertions, we cannot escape ; and you, if I understand 
you, will not give your assistance freely and promptly 
unless you know the powerful motives which act upon 
your father and me." 

" I know enough," answered Fergus. " The return 
of the 0*Halloran to the land of his birth^ to his dig- 
nities and to his fortune, was the brightest vision of 
my boyhood days. Its expectation grew in strength 
with my growth. I have prayed for it with my &ther 
and with Eveleen, both night and morning. I have 
almost vowed to lose my life for its attainment, and I 
would almost have vowed to peril my soul for the ac- 
complishment of this dearest object of my yoimg desire 
and ambition." Fergus suddenly ceased; for in the 
enthusiasm of his feelings he had put out his ttrnl 
and grasped the arm of the unknown. During lea 
than a second's time he felt something scarcely palpable 
receding from his touch, and when he stretched his am 
further, the place on the pallet was vacant^ and the 
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room, on his further search, was empty. Fergus knew 
not what to do ; for some minutes he stood irresolute. 
At one moment determined to cry aloud and alarm the 
turnkey, and in the next he thought that the unknown, 
having a knowledge of some secret entrance to the 
cell, had departed in the same mysterious way, either 
expecting some danger or some surprise, of which 
Fergus' inexperience could not be aware, or else, for the 
purpose of trying the courage of his new acquaintance. 
It did not occur to him for an instant that there was 
anything supernatural in his departure. For though 
educated in a country full of wild stories of supema-- 
tural agency, his mind from infancy was taught to rise 
above superstition; and though he was not sceptic 
enough to deny that beings superior to our nature had 
the power to interfere in mortal aflfe^irs, still he believed 
that this power was limited, and only exercised for wise 
and important purposes. These were the feelings 
which Fergus' education })y his father and the old priest 
of Portarah had taught him ; and with these he reseated 
himself on the pallet, awaiting with deep anxiety the 
re-appearance of the unknown. He had just formed 
his mind to the patience of a long watch, when he 
heard the bar, which secured his cell door, suddenly 
withdrawn without any previous noise, and a strong 
light burst upon tlie darkness of the cell He was 
immediately confronted by an armed man, whom he 
recognised to be D'Arcy, the enemy of his father and of 
his friends. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

On the morning which followed the day of Fergus* 
departure from Portarah, on his mission to the city, 
Connel O'Keane was called from his sleep earlier then 
was his custom to arise. He appeared with a hasty 
dress in the kitchen or principal room of his cabin, in 
which he saw two strong men wrapped in large freiae 
coats, seated smoking over the few coals of fire, 
which they had taken from the " raking" of the pre- 
vious night. They had their caps, or low-crowned 
tumed-up hats, dra^vn tightly over their faces. The 
closeness of their dress, and the stout walking sticks of 
oak, upon which they rested, told that they were after 
a journey, or that they were just prepared to start upon 
some expedition of pleasure or of business. A strong 
country girl, who was removing some beds, which had 
been laid upon the floor, was the only person of the family 
who appeared to have arisen. As Connel entered the 
strangers turned, and he recognized in the features of 
one of them, who was less closely muffled, a countenance 
which he knew. " Eugene *' said Connel, in a hurried 
voice, "is the news true which you bring ? Can it be poa- 
sible that my son is in the danger of which you speakt" 
"It is true, Connel," replied the person addressed, **I 
have brought you a witness of Fergus* capture. This 
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man has heard of his imprisonment, he knows the cir- 
cimistances of it, and I dread to tell you that he is in 
greater danger than you conceive." 

" Say what danger, Eugene;" Connel replied, **were 
the papers found on him ?" 

" The papers are safe, old man — safe in the keeping 
of Father Thomas, or of Shemus Dhu," said the second 
stranger, in a voice naturally hoarse, but still hoarser or 
deeper from the mouth muffling from which he spoke. 
**But your son, the generous, devoted Fergus, is not 
eafe, unless your affairs, and those of this stranger under 
your roof, come at once to an issue. He is in the ab- 
solute power of one whom I know well no feeling of 
honour or of humanity will deter from his revenge." 

** Fergus, my son ! oh, my only child, have I sacrificed 
thee to a false sense of duty," exclaimed the agitated 
parent, clasping his hands. " But no, I cannot think it, 
no person can harm thee, for thou art innocent. Say, 
stranger, in whose hands have you left my son ?" 

"In the hands of Reginald D'Arcy," replied the 
stranger, in a cold, sarcastic tone, which went to the very 
heart of the old man. 

** Are my hopes of happiness then over ?" muttered 
CSonnel, in a low, mournful voice, more moving than 
the wildest words of passion. He looked upon the 
earthen floor for a few moments, his hands clasped 
before him with a strong pressure. His was not the 
iurdinary grief of a parent over a lost child. His feel- 
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ings of pleasure, his hopes of happiness, his yeiy soul 
and being were wound up in those of his son — his only 
child — ^upon whom their common misfortunes had 
stamped on untold value. For his safely he had fled in 
disgrace from his native city ! For him he had endured 
with patience, for many long years, the privations of 
a miserable village ! the rudeness, though blended with 
kind feeling, of its inhabitants ! Night and day, f^w 
him he had laboured, watched, and prayed* He had 
hoped — and that hope was his life, a sqpring of activity 
and of endurance in liis often melancholy moods — that 
his son would outlive his father's disgrace, would be lie 
comfort and honour of his old age ; and now by his own 
will, this vision of peace was destroyed I His son was in 
the power of D'Arcy; brought to this by his father's pre- 
ference of another's honour ^to his only son's happiness 
and life. Yet this last reflection brought some comfort 
to him. He had not exposed his son to danger for any 
selfish, sordid interest. It was for the interest of one^ 
whom next to his son, he loved best in the world ; it wau 
for the character and property of his patron, his foster 
brother, his earliest friend and protector ; it was fcff » 
principle which involved love of friend, love of kindred, 
love of country, and love of faith. These thoughts were 
oil thrown upon his grief. In the calmness which they 
produced, he said to his friends "God's will be done! 
If my son has been brave and faithful, both to honour 
and religion, I am satisfied." 
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*Bat your conscience will not be satisfied, if you 
n^lect to save your son, when it is in your power to 
effect his escape/' replied the stranger, in the same cold 
tona 

"Show me the way to save my son, stranger," ex- 
claimed Connel, "I will sacrifice my liberty, my life for 
him. Let them take revenge upon my grey head, my 
time will not be long in this world, but let my son live. 
His young life is dear to him, but tempt me not fur- 
ther, stranger, I will do no evil for the end." 

''I ask no act of evil for his safety," answered the 
stranger. **Your son and yourself live — are honoured 
and enriched, if you cease to exert yourself in the 
cause of Henry O'Halloran — ^if you aid him not with your 
advice. Promise these, and you both live and are happy. 
Refuse them, your only son dies to-day, and a worse 
teAe hangs over you and your guest" 

During these words Conners coimtenance changed. 
It became flushed with indignation. He stood erect, 
looking fully at the stranger, and raising his hand to 
give emphasis to his words, whilst he answered with a 
stem voice : — 

"Say no more, false stranger; though you know 
Connel's affairs, you know not C!onnel ; I will sacrifice 
mine and my son's happiness in this life to friendship, 
to honour, and to plighted faith." 

** Be your misery, then, and your son's, laid at your 
own door, hard-hearted father," said the stranger, turn- 
ing from C!onneL 
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" Be it 80 ; to heaven alone I shall answer for it," 
Connel replied, with a feeling of pious resignation, 
strangely mingled with the feeling of anger towards the 
stranger, which had not yet passed from his face. The 
Stranger turned quickly at the words, threw the cap 
and covering from his face, and rushed towards Connel, 
exclaiming with an altered voice : — 

" Dermod, thou art worthy the love of the purest and 
the best; thou alone art above temptation — generous 
and good." 

Connel yielded to the embrace of the stranger. He 
recognised in him a friend. The stranger's age was not 
many years over forty, although his grizzled hair, and 
the stoop in his shoulders told that he was nearer to 
fifty. Despite these disadvantageous appearances, he 
seemed in the full strength of manhood. There was 
still something doubtful about the tall thin outline of 
his form. In looking at him, you could not say whether 
his stooped attitude was the effect of habitual de- 
ference, or cringing to superiors, or of a weak and aged 
constitution ; and you would not wonder had you heard 
that he performed feats of agility and of strength, to 
be expected only from the strongest and most active, 
or that he was able to endure as much as a young 
man in his prime. The expression of his countenance 
was still more inexplicable. When he spoke to Connel 
ina burstof feeling,his gray eye beamed sincere kindness; 
the harsh outline of his features was softened, and the 
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sinister character of his dark beetling eyebrows was 
neutralized by the smoothened expanse of his high pale 
forehead. And yet when, after some time he sat by 
Conners side, and spoke and listened eagerly for the 
answer, the skin of that forehead was gathered, the eye 
was half lost in his head, and cool calculation or cun- 
ning predominated in the expression of his long bare 
nose, his thin lips, and his pointed chin. He wore his 
hair in the glibb of his nation, which often gave offence 
to some of his friends ; and his beard, thick and un- 
combed, was allowed to give a dark appearance to his 
entire face. In his whole face and form, and in their 
expression, he was the perfect contrast of Connel More 
CKeane. The form of the one was straight and 
full ; the other's was bending and attenuated. The ex- 
pression of Conners full countenance was open, gene- 
rous, and cheerful ; that of the stranger's was uncon- 
fiding and severe. This stranger was Shemvs Dhu, 
or James O'Ryan, the Black Pedlar of Galway. 

*• Why, Shemus," asked Connel, " have you come to 
your friend's house in disguise, to tempt his fidelity 'f 
Did you doubt the sincerity of the friendship which I 
gwore to you and to our departed friend ?" 

This was asked by Connel in a tone of gentle reproof, 
yet it was evident that he felt more than his words, or 
their mode of expression, conveyed. He kept his eye 
fixed upon the pale features of the Pedlar. 

•* Dermod," answered the latter, " had you lived with 
those with whom I have lived since our last meeting, 
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you would not have asked that question,'' said the Ped- 
lar, over whose features the same sudden and remark- 
able change of expression came which we noticed 
before. 

The kindliness of feeling with which he uttered the 
last remark, passed from his countenance as quickly as 
the sudden flash of lightning from the dark sky. It 
was succeeded by an angry expression, which showed 
itself in the reddened color of his face, in the ex- 
cited eye, and in the full veins of the forehead, as he 
spoke: 

" I have associated with the worst of my race ; I 
have heard them plot against the innocent, and these 
wicked men covered their dark plans with the cloak of 
zeal for religion, I have listened silently to them. I 
appeared to agree with them ; but you, Dermod, wiD 
forgive me. You know the reason of my silence; it 
was to defeat their plans of evil. Great God ! how my 
blood boils to think that men should make obedience 
to the holiest of laws — the laws of conscience — a pre- 
text for the indulgence of the vilest passions of the 
human heart, and should succeed even to triumph in 
their acts of wickedness 1 But it may be the will of 
heaven for a time. The ways of God's providence are 
secret to us." 

" Shemus," said Dermod,' or Connel More — ^we shall 
continue to call him by the name with which we in- 
troduced him to the reader — " Shemus, it is the will of 
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ProTidence. Brighter days of peace await us and our 
children. But tell me, how could you have escaped 
detection so long ; you were always thought to favor 
the views of our enemies ? In many acts your conduct 
was doubtful Your character of fidelity was blasted 
among your friends. You were believed to be the 
most wicked of the wicked men, who were the tyrants 
of us and of our faith. Still I believed not this of you, 
against the voice of every person. I could not believe 
that he who was the friend of my infancy — ^who was 
pious in youth, who had feelings of honour and know- 
ledge of duty above the station in which he was bom, 
and who in his manhood made a sacrifice of his interest 
to serve his friends, coidd join in heart and hand with 
the worst of mankind, or what is more terrible to 
think, could have sold his body aud soul to the powers 
of darkness. No, Shemus, I could not believe these 
things of thee, though worse was said of thee, and 
almost proved. But explain to me some acts which 
appear doubtful, even to me who know you." 

"I cannot, Dermod," answered Shemus Dhu, in 
a low, melancholy voice ; "I cannot even to you explain 
them. I will go to my grave, charged by both friends 
and enemies, with perfidy, aye, with worse crimes. On 
the green sod, which will cover the bones of Shemus 
Dhu, none will kneel to pray. My memory will be re- 
collected with curses. Yet, no," he exclaimed, with 
energy, *' there will be some living after me, who will 
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remember me with affection. You are oije of them, 
Dermod ; and though I cannot explain all, I will tell 
you enough to satisfy you that I am worthy still to be 
trusted by the virtuous." 

The conversation between the two friends was long 
and low, interrupted now and then by Connel, with 
some exclamation of surprise or of inquiry. The pedlar's 
travelling companion, Eugene, who was the fo«ter- 
brother of Fergus, fatigued by his journey from Ghdway, 
had fallen asleep long before Shemus Dhu had ceased 
io speak. When he awoke, the two men were still 
. engaged in earnest conversation, and he thought that 
he had slept during hours. The pedlar, seeing Eugene 
attentive, said to him : 

"You may occupy your time as you please until 
nightfall. Be prepared then for a perilous journey; 
we start for Galway the moment the sun sets." 

" Be it as you please, Shemus," returned the young 
man. " I am willing and ready to assist you in eveiy 
enterprise with heart and hand. But will it not be 
late for Fergus ?" 

" We have thought of him, Eugene," said the pedlar. 
" There is no danger until night. His safety, and the 
safety of others not less dear to us, depends upon our 
promptness and bravery." 

" I would do much for you, Shemus Dhu, for I know 
you to be an honest and true man ; but for none 
would I venture as much as for Fergus," said Eugene, 
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'• This stranger who appears to be your chief care, 
may be your friend — ^he may be my friend, but I must 
know more of him — I must prove his friendship before 
I peril my body, preferring his interests to the safety 
of my dearest friend, my young companion and fosterer, 
Fergus O'Keane." 

"You have always obeyed me, Eugene," said the 
pedlar, in a voice which told that he had the power to 
enforce obedience. 

"I have," replied the young man; "and without 
gain I have, at your command, run risks of life for this 
young man, about whom I know nothing save that you 
say he is your friend." 

"Aye, and your friend, and the friend of us all, 
Eugene More," said the Black Pedlar. " He is God- 
frey 0*Halloran*s son ; will you obey his wishes ?" 

"K this be true, Shemus," said the young man, 
deeply aflFected, I will obey him with my heart's blood. 
Let me soon have an opportunity of proving it, Shemus." 

"You will have the opportimity this night You 
will conduct him to Galway." 

Shemus Dhu and Connel left the young man to 
reflect on the pleasing prospect of signalizing himself 
in defence of his young master, the O'Halloran. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

On the same morning on which the scene related in 
the last chapter occurred, Henry O'Halloran and 
Eveleen were earlier risers than Connel, though it was 
unknown to him. Eveleen, as was her custom, was the 
first of Connel More's household to appeiir on the 
little green fironting his cabin. She was not dressed 
with the precise neatness with which she appeared to 
her father's guest on the morning previous — the first 
day of their acquaintanca She then had put on her 
holiday, or visiting dress, to do honour to the stranger 
within her doors. This was what the common courtesy 
of the country, or rather the innate courtesy of her 
own mind towards a stranger, especially a stranger of 
the dignity of Henry O'Halloran, suggested. She 
thought nothing more was expected firom her than tiie 
formality of one day's stiflF and distant respect for the 
stranger ; and in this belief, with the joyousness of 
her firee young heart, she folded her dress of cere- 
mony on the evening before, laying it up for some 
chance occasion of honour ; and in the morning she 
put on her every day garb, best suited for indoor duly, 
or for the chase, fishing, and any other occupation* 
which her out-door customs demanded. Eveleen was 
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mthusiastic and warm by nature. Taught prin- 

upally — and this was the better part of her edu- 

»tion — in the school of her own natural feelings — 

'eelings which were little checked, thanks to her 

■ather, by the cold, formal habits of society — Eve- 

een was accustomed to arise early. She was the 

irst every morning, of the household of Connel, who 

ippeared in the common room of the cabin. After 

she had awaked the servant girls, who slept there, and 

dad given them commands concerning their daily 

luties, her habit was to visit the outhouses around, to 

bend the cattle and poultry secured in them during 

he night, or to join Fergus on some expedition of 

musement or of usefulness. Fergus was seldom absent 

1 those occasions; for though the state of the weather — 

bject to many changes in this humid climate — often 

evented their trip in the wood or on the lake, yet 

was ever sure to be up early, and to join the female 

ety of the cabin before breakfast; they engaged 

heir different necessary occupations, and he seated 

the fire, employed in fitting his weapons of chace, 

ling his nets, or, with chisel and hatchet, making 

epairing the wooden utensils which they required. 

le morning of the visit of Shemus Dhu to the 

Eveleen had been out an hour before Connel 

mmoned to his visitors. She had looked to the 

ses and their inmates ; she did not remain long 

lem. It was the Sabbath morning, and after 

s 
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giving some directions to a little girl, who attended 
her, she alone took the path which led to TuUykeane, the 
village of the Castles of the Two Hags. The morning 
promised as fine a day as the preceding. The sky was 
clear, the air was fresh ; the thrush whistled from the 
half-covered boughs, as if rejoicing for the temporaiy 
possession which autumn still held of the year. The 
robin greeted her as she passed. She felt not these signs 
of joy around her. She threw not, as was her wont, com 
or crumbled bread to her winged friends. She stepped 
not lightly with a countenance radiant with health and 
bloom from the crisped leaves. She walked quickly, 
but with a thoughtful countenance. Care was on her 
brow, and grief was at her heart She had gone on a 
mile in this mood, when she was met by an old woman 
of the next village, who loved her with more affection 
than the common love which the virtuous old feel for 
the beautiful and innocent young. Eveleen had watched 
over this old woman and her only daughter during an 
attack of malignant fever ; her constant care restooed 
them both to life. The old woman's love for Eveleen 
was gratitude, the deep, lasting gratitude which the 
Irish feel for favours received: and what favour greater 
than the boon of life ? The old woman came imawares 
upon Connel's daughter. Eveleen started when she 
heard the well-known voice say : 

"God's blessing and the Virgin's be with you, child: 
Whither go you, Eveleen V 
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" To seek you, Kathleen Bawn," answered Eveleen, 
hurriedly. " You know the hermit of Kilrany better 
than I. I must speak with hini.« You will bring me 
there, good mother V* 

" Seek him not, darling of my heart !" said the old 
woman. " He is in the mood I have told you of I saw 
him even this morning." 

" You yourself told me, Kathleen, to seek him when I 
was in troubla You gave me this token, by which you 
said he would acknowledge my claim upon his friendship. 
I know not what it is ; but the time is come when I 
must try its virtue and demand his assistance." 

" Eveleen, mavoumeen, pulse of my heart! try it not 
now ; speak not to him ; he is not in a mood to listen 
to you," said the old woman, stretching forth her hands, 
md clasping to her bosom the trembling girl. 

Eveleen received with warmth the old woman's em- 
race ; the tears started from her eyes ; and whilst she 
tbbed upon the shoulder of her old friend, she felt 
mforted. 

" But I must go, Kathleen," said Eveleen, in a calm 
t resolute voice. " I must, indeed, see the hermit 
; morning." 

Why, my child ?" asked Kathleen. " Tell to your 

• old woman the cause of your grief She is feeble, 

he may help you by her counsel. You were accus- 

d to come to me for advice when you were in 

le ; you found that I could assist you. I will yet 
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he able to help you ; and to whose peace, unless to 
Evcleen's, my preserver, would I sacrifice my own, even 
my heart's blood?" • 

Evcleen was affected by the feeling of the old 
creature. It is true that she had, oftener than once, 
experienced the benefit of listening to Kathleen's advice. 
But the occasions on which she consulted her were 
those of childish hopes and fears. From the time she 
became acquainted with Kathleen — it was only a few 
years back — she wondered at her knowledge, her pru- 
dence; but she wondered more that she never had ' 
reason to regret following her counsel, though it was 
often opposed to her own desires, and to the views she 
took of her own interests. The success of the old 
woman, in producing by her counsel effects favourable to 
the real interests of her young friend, and of others who 
advised with her as being knowing and skilled, arose 
more from a shrewd observation of their character, of 
their circumstances, relating to time, place, and aan- 
panions, joined to her own long experience of human 
passion — ^for she hatl been only a few years in tie 
country ; she was of Galway, and there she had taken 
part in many trying and interesting scenes — ^than ftwn 
any extraordinary talent, natural or supematoral, 
which could make her capable of discovering the object 
and end of her acquaintance's feelings. All who knew 
her, respected Kathleen Bawn of TuUykeane. Yet 
there was none of them who thought, even at * 
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in this part of the country represented as superstitious, 
that she had more knowledge "than what was good 
and fit to be used." Eveleen had, up to this time, 
given her her whole confidence. She had been 
benefited by her affection and by her judgment. 
She had often, when Connel was melancholy, and 
after trying uselessly her own powers to arouse him, 
gone to Tullykeane, even in the darkest nights, and 
brought the "wise woman" to Portarah, and foimd 
that her words could brighten the gloom which hung 
over her father. Her own cares she had always un- 
bosomed to the old woman ; she told her little hopes 
and fears, and she felt consolation, and saw brighter 
visions of happiness start up before her whilst she 
listened to her advice. There was something wonderfid, 
even mysterious, in the influence which this old woman 
possessed over the feelings of her acquaintances, espe- 
cially of this beautiful young girl But now Eveleen was 
reserved. She blushed to think that she had a secret to 
conceal It was the first time that she feared to disclose 
her thoughts, and yet she knew not well what it was 
that disturbed her. Even if she were willing to tell 
Kathleen, she could not The cause of her uneasiness 
was indistinct ; the object which interested her was 
confused ; the thought of it was surrounded with doubt 
and fear ; and if sometimes a gleam of hope shot across 
this gloom of thought, or if a quick sensation of antici- 
pated happiness ran through her mind, it passed so 
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suddenly that it left her heart doubly dark and 
dismal. A few days ago Eveleen was a playful, inno- 
cent girl, whose views of the life before her were 
bright as sunshine — merry as the laugh of her own 
cheerful heart ; and now she was suddenly a thoughtfdl. 
melancholy young woman, to whom the roughness of 
life's ways were beginning to be known. The world was 
no longer to her a fairy kingdom ; her existence was 
changed — ^Eveleen was in love. The old woman per- 
ceived the embarrassment of the blushing girl whilst she 
hung down her head ; she saw that there was something • 
deeper and more lasting than usual in her grief. She 
guessed quickly at its cause, and she guessed aright ; 
for she drew her information from the changes which 
had occurred in ConneVs household during the last few 
days, and from the conversations she had had with 
Eveleen relative to them. 

" Eveleen," said the old woman, with a moamful 
shake of her head — " Eveleen, my darling, I blame yoa 
for not opening the thoughts of your heart to your fnexid. 
I know what it is which grieves you. I know what is now 
full in your heart, bursting to get free. What has made 
you thoughtful, and rendered you distant and reserved, 
to me especially, Eveleen ? Gome, my child, tell it to 
me yourself, and let me think that my best beloved 
has still a confidence in her Kathleen.'* 

" Oh ! mother, Kathleen Bawn," said Eveleen, 
throwing herself into the arms of the old womaD. 
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*' if you know it, do not ask me ; if I could I would 
tell you; I know it not myself; do not ask me, 
Kathleen. Oh, what will Connel — what will Fergus 
think!" 

" Sit down, my child," said Kathleen, placing Eve- 
leen upon a moss-grown stone, and taking a seat near 
her. " Be calm — hope for the best ; God, who protects 
the innocent and deserving, will assist you. Connel 
and Fergus love you well ; they know your virtue and 
goodness. They will not oppose your happiness. But, 
avoumeen, it is a short time since you felt thus. You 
should think long, for your happiness depends upon it. 
You should know him well, and be sure that he is 
worthy of your sincere affection." 

" I should know him long ! — I should think well upon 
his merits ! — say you, Kathleen ?" said Eveleen, starting 
from her seat with an energy which terrified the old 
woman. Her manner — the expression of her counte- 
nance both changed. She stood erect, her fine nostrils 
expanded, her lips curled; her hair, in the suddenness 
of her movement, escaping from the braid, fell in 
wildness upon her fair shoulders; her blue eye became 
darkly brilliant with feeling, her face was crimsoned — 
it was not the colour of shyness or of shame, it was 
the united excitement of conscious integrity and of 
offended vanity. " Do you strive to deceive me, 
Kathleen, or are you ignorant ? Oh, no ! you yourself 
suggested the feelings, which will be either my happi- 
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ness or my misery. Have I not known him long? 
Have I not given to him the first feeling of love, 
which a child's heart could have ? Have I not con- 
tinued to love him at home and in our sports, in grief 
and in joy, alone and among many, night and day, 
better than any — with more, yes, with more than a 
sister's love? Oh! yes, often has Father Lewis told me 
that my love for him was inordinate. Often at my 
prayers have I felt the thought of him come between 
me and heavenly feelings. I strove to put it from me, 
but it returned. Still I was happy. I knew him then 
to be only my brother. I thought then that I loved 
him less than I loved the saints and angels of heav^L 
I could then put his image gently from my heart, and 
I could still feel peace and happiness in my devo- 
tions to God ; but now Oh, Kathleen ! I fear I am 

lost ! I tremble to tell you that better than which I 
love him!" 

" Just heavens !" exclaimed the old woman, clasping 
her hands with an energy equal to Eveleen'a " Can it 
be, Eveleen, that you know the secret of your birth— 
that you know you are not Fergus* sister ?" 

"I know it, Kathleen," replied Eveleen. ** Either 
miserable or happy, I know that Fergus is not my 
brother or relative, and that J am not CJonnel's daughter. 
You were the first to drop hints about it> which you 
thought I could not understand. I could not then, boi 
now I recollect them all. D'Arcy told me in the wood% 
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and I heard Conners own mouth tell his son that I was 
not his daughter. Kathleen, if you knew what I have 
suflFered since I heard that fatal secret from Connel, 
you would pity me — ^you would assist me. I know you 
can — ^you would bring me to the hermit of Kilrany. 
I have heard that he is connected with me and with 
my affairs — whether for my weal or for my woe I cannot 
say." 

"For your weal — it is for your weal, my second 
daughter," said Kathleen. "I will bring you to the 
hermit It is fit now that you should' know the in- 
fluence which he has over your concerns, and that you 
should be guided by him," 

Thus sajdng, the old woman preceded Eveleen through 
the woods at a pace unexpected from her yeara Eve- 
leen followed, guided in her way more by the example 
of Kathleen than by any knowledge of the paths, which 
she was then capable to use. She heeded not the ob- 
stacles which occurred in a straightforward direction, the 
acclivity of the hill, the fallen tree, the shaking bog, the 
fissures of the rocks which she passed. Onward the 
old woman went, and onward Eveleen followed. Both 
were silent, wrapt in their own individual excitement 
of thought: that of the one was still a secret; the other's 
thought was the safety of Fergus, her first, her only 
love. In this manner they left Tullykeane behind. 
They entered the woods and rocks of Clunabrina, and 
they came to Knockshanballa, or " the hill of the old 
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village," at whose foot and the opposite hill of Danes- 
field, or Gurtaloughlin, that is, " the field of the Danes," 
lay the woods and lake of Kilrany, the place of the 
hermit's residence. They had not been met by any 
person since they left Portarah. The villages by which 
they passed were quiet as the dead ; there was no noise, 
no smoke, not even the bark of a solitary dog, to tell 
that they were inhabited. As if by mutual consent, 
yet in deep silence, both rested upon the hill which 
overlooked Kilrany. The sun had not yet fully risen 
upon the scene, but there was enough of its rays to 
show the landscape in light and shade. On the hill 
from whose side they looked, was built the village of 
Knockshanballa, consisting of thirty or more cabins, 
ficattered among the large trees which shrouded them; 
preserving, however, a regularity in their distance firom 
each other, and in the formation of the streets which 
separated them. The hill was gently sloped to the 
margin of the lake of Kilrany. Here and there it 
presented a young, flourishing sapling, the aftergrowth 
of some monarch of the wood, rising healthy and 
slender from the hewn or decayed trunks of trees arouBcl 
it. There were a few old oaks, spreading, in full vigoiff, 
far and strong, their crooked boughs at the foot of the 
hill, which traditionary tale had caused to be spared in 
the innovation of agriculture, which had levelled their old 
companions. The waters of the small lake, which lay calm 
and gUstening under the first stray rays of the rising sun, 
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just laved the roots of these trees. Around it, on the op- 
posite sides, was a maxsh of some extent, in which bul- 
rushes and flaggers grew uncontrolled ; patches of green 
pasturage, in which a few sheep were grazing at the 
time, reached from the marsh to the woods around ; 
and all was surrounded by one continued impenetrable 
wall of trees of every kind. If you abstracted from 
the sheep quietly nibbling the short grass, and from 
the streaks of fallow and stubble which alternately 
diversified the hill, giving a character of some culti- 
vation to the place — ^at least divesting it of the rough- 
ness of an uninhabited wilderness — ^you might well 
fancy the scene before you to be one of old romance, 
told in connexion with some daring deed of knight- 
errantry — the rescue of some forlorn lady — the death of 
some giant — the invocation of some gentle spirit of the 
lake, or of some terrible genius of the wood — so placidly 
did that little lake sleep under the sun's rays, almost 
unnaturally calm; so heavenly green was the hue of 
the low ground around it ; and so gloomy and impene- 
trable were the tall trees, whose embrowned foliage 
spread — a dark, leafy sea — to the very tops of the 
mountains. 

These effects of the scenery, or of its romantic 
associations, did not attract the attention of our 
female friends. They looked listlessly upon the lake, 
and the woods, and the rocks. Their souls were wrapt 
up in expectation of their interview with the hermit. 
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Eveleen feared to meet him. It was a trying cir- 
ciimstance to tell her worldly love, her young affec- 
tion, to one upon whom she always looked as austerely 
religious ; and to ask his assistance to give success to 
these earthborn affections. Kathleen felt yet more 
anxious, because she knew more than her companion — 
she knew who Eveleen really was, and she knew who 
the hermit was. 

" We may go down, Eveleen," said the old woman, 
after some minutes' consideration. " I know the path 
which will bring us, unwet, to the hermit's." 

" I will follow your better guidance," answered Eve- 
leen, starting from her own thoughts at the sound d 
her companion's voice. " But we may interrupt his rest 
or his devotions, by coming suddenly and unexpectedly 
upon him. Had we not better send to the village 
yonder, and get some person to acquaint him with our 
visit?" 

" It is well," said Kathleen. " See, some person comes 
from the wood beyond. We will hail him." 

" Stop, Kathleen !" exclaimed Eveleen, catching the 
old woman's arm as she raised it to her mouth to direct 
the halloo. " See you not that it is the youhg stranger, 
Henry O'Halloran ?" 

It was Henry O'Halloran. How or wherefore he 
was there at such an early hour was unknown to our 
friends. He had scarcely emerged from the wood, 
when he threw himself upon a bare rock, and resting his 
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bead upon bis band, seemed lost in some deep, en- 
grossing tbougbt. He beeded not tbe departure of a 
large wolf-bound tbat accompanied bim, and wbicb, 
rating a moment at bis feet, perceived tbe women upon 
tbe bill, and bounded across tbe marsb to greet tbem. 
It was Eveleen's own dog, Buscar. 

" It is better tbat be is bere," said Katbleen. " He bas 
been witb tbe bermit, and will break our coming to bim. 
Let us follow tbe dog; be leads us by tbe dry patb." 

Had Evelcen no cause of apprebension for ber own 
safety and tbat of tbose wbo were dearest to ber, from 
tbe knowledge wbicb sbe bad obtained during tbese 
last few days, sbe could bave felt anxious now, seeing 
tbe young stranger so far from Portarab, wbere sbe 
tbougbt sbe bad left bim at rest ; and |connecting bis 
presence in tbe bennit's neigbbourbood witb tbe dark 
conversation and conduct of Connel, and witb tbe visit 
of Fergus to Galway, sbe suddenly regarded tbe young 
officer as opposed to ber bappiness, and as tbe cause of 
tbe misfortunes wbicb sbe feared bad bappened to 
Fergus. 

How prematurely do we judge of men and of 
tbeir motives, wben we once allow ourselves to be 
biassed by love or batred! Here was Eveleen suddenly 
cbanged towards ber fatber's friend and guest A 
few bours ago so gentle, so affable, so warmly kind 
to bim, tbat be began to feel an affection for ber 
wbicb be never bad felt for woman. He was grateful 
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to her, and from his gratitude sprung a feeling which 
he would not call love — but unknown to him it grew 
stronger and stronger; he experienced that he could 
not be so happy without her presence as with it, 
and felt inclined to please her more than he felt 
inclined to please others. This he thought was friend- 
ship for an artless, innocent, pleasing, and beautiful 
young woman — a dangerous feeling for one whose deep 
aflFections had never been stirred. He was happy in 
this friendship — his melancholy had disappeared. The 
rough and dark prospects of the future, which, in his 
hours of loneliness, his fears drew, were softened — were 
entirely changed by Eveleen's presence ; softness and 
light took their places upon the picture ; and he felt a 
hope that even in this life he might be happy. But 
now all this happiness, all ^ese hopes, were about to 
be destroyed, by his supposcjifeconnexion with Fergus' 
misfortunes, founded upon a stwlden and vague thought 
of Eveleen's ! Happy was Henry 0*Halloran in his 
ignorance of her thoughts ! Man, upon what a chance 
circumstance depends thy earthly peace ! The youiig 
man did not perceive the approach of the women, until 
he was addressed by them. When he was called by 
his name, he turned suddenly upon them a pale and 
haggard countenance. He arose quickly, and rushing 
towards Eveleen, seized her hand, whilst he exclaimed: 
" I am glad, Eveleen, thou art come ! The hermit 
expects you !" 
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" We knew not that we were expected," said Kath- 
leen, answering for Eveleen. " Lead the way; we follow 
you." 

O'HaUoran did not remark, in the excitement of his 
feelings, Eveleen's cold manner. He rushed through 
the trees, followed by the women, and stood at the door 
of the hermit's hut, without saying a word. At the 
noise of their entrance, the dumb boy, who slept in his 
usual place upon the hearth, awoke ; he looked listlessly 
upon them, and again fell into a loud slumber. 
O'Halloran approached the door of the cell He was 
told to enter ; and pushing it open, he disclosed the 
hermit bent over a small table, upon which was an 
open book and a small ebony crucifix. The cell pre- 
sented the same appearance as that which we described 
at D'Arcy's visit The hermit scarcely raised an eye at 
the entrance of O'Halloran ; but when he perceived the 
women, he arose in agitation, and adv^cing a few steps 
hurriedly, stopped some feet from his visitors. There 
was a purpose of opposition in his look and in his 
manner. On entering, Eveleen had drawn the hood 
of her blue cloak over her head. He did not appear to 
know her. He looked to the young man, requiring an 
explanation of the intrusion. There was silence for a 
few moments. Eveleen was too agitated to speak ; 
Kathleen held back through fear ; and Henry 
O'Halloran turned his eyes from the hermit. The 
hermit was the first to break the silence. 
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" Why come you so early, my children f' he said, in 
a mixed tone of kindness and of anger— one was his 
natural feeling, the other was excited by the sudden, 
unexpected interruption. " Wait for me ; I will have 
leisure during the day to ask your wants, and to assist 
them as far as I am able." 

"Father," interrupted 0*Halloran, starting, "it is 
Eveleen of Portarah who stands before you. She has 
come to speak freely to you." 

" Eveleen of Portarah !" exclaimed the hermit, with 
a loud cry. " Eveleen, my child, uncover your face, that 
I may behold you !" 

" It is I, father," said Eveleen tremblingly — she wm 
startled by the wild manner of the hermit "lam 
come to consult you, father." 

" Eveleen, my daughter, my long-lost child ! And I 
knew thee not before !" cried the hermit 

In an instant the bewildered girl was in the strong 
embrace of her convulsed parent. We dare not describe 
the scene that followed the gradual restoration of Eve- 
leen and of the hermit to consciousness, to the certainty 
that it was no dream ; the feelings of Kathleen, evinced 
by sobs and crys ; the tears of^the young man's sym- 
pathy. For some time Eveleen hardly could believe that 
the bosom upon which she leaned was that of her real, 
natural parent Kathleen's words told it to her ; Henry 
O'Halloran said it; and more than this, the tender, low 
voice of her father whispered that she was his long-lost 
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only child. How sweet to the ears of generous youth 
are the accents of a parent's forgiveness, but far sweeter, 
and more powerfully exciting are the words of a dis- 
covered parent, who bids a welcome home to a fond and 
yearning heart; who says to his lost but found child, 
here you may rest ; here you may fix your affections ; 
for thee alone on earth my heart beats with love! 
Eveleen felt this. The pent up feelings of filial 
love, which had flowed only drop by drop towards 
Connel, and which nature would not allow to be mis- 
used — ^for nature is the mysterious mistress of true 
affection — ^now were freely let loose. She felt in her 
heart that the hermit was her parent, and she cried as 
she clasped him in an ardent embrace, '' Oh my father ! 
Uiou art my only parent, my real father !" 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Henry O'Halloran parted from Conners cabin on his 
journey to Gal way, in a melancholy mood. The grave 
tone of his feelings would not surprise us ; it was habi- 
tual, but that there was an unusual heaviness upon his 
spirits. At one moment he rejoiced that Eveleen was 
so nearly related to him, and in a moment after he was 
sorry that she was his cousin. He felt that he could 
now love her without fear of dishonour to her or to 
himself. He had fancied w^ith the feeling common 
to well-looking young men, that if he only hinted 
his growing affection for her, Eveleen would feel 
honoured and happy, but her manner towards him 
during the day proved that Eveleen might be kind to 
him as a friend and relation, but would not admit s 
warmer feeling in his regard. How painful it was to 
think that Fergus was more loved than he — ^Fergoa^ 
his inferior, without pretensions to birth or to fortune- 
almost a peasant's son. He thought not of Fergusf 
merits, of the reasonableness of Eveleen's affection for 
him. He considered not that they were long acquainted, 
that they had loved, unknown to themselves, from 
infancy. He looked upon Fergus only in the light of 
presumptuous affection, and he who would sacrifice hii 
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own happiness, where honour or duty called for it, 
sought a pretence for selfishness in the supposed lowli- 
ness of his rival's birth. How cunningly our passions 
deceive us, and magnify the slightest reason for their 
indulgence. Connel, in the opinion of Henry 0*Hal- 
loran, shared the presumption of his son. He had 
known Eveleen's parentage, and yet had permitted 
her intimate association with Fergus. O'Halloran 
that evening was distant with ConneL He parted from 
him in apparent friendship, but his farewell to him 
was a cold and patronizing expression of kindness. 

With these gloomy thoughts the young man threw 
himself at Shemus Dhu's side, in the stem of the boat, 
which soon shot into the wide lake under the strength 
of four strong yoimg men. Shemus Dhu was silent for 
many minutes, except when now and then giving some 
directions to the rowers, and Henry 0/Halloran was 
too much engaged with his own thoughts to interrupt 
the silence. However he was young, and the feelings 
of youth are subject to quick changes. The gloom of 
thought in which he indulged for more than half an 
hour, had its influence to soften his feelings. He felt 
less indignant towards Connel and his son. He was 
even disposed to think, that his own love for Eveleen 
was too sudden to be lasting; at least, he resolved 
to offer little opposition to Fergus' pretensions, if he 
proved himself worthy of her. This change might be 
effected by his natural generosity of disposition; it 
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was partly that — ^but it was owing, perhaps, still more to 
the excitement which he felt in the cause of his visit to 
Gralway, to the manner of this visit, and to the interest 
which its danger had for him. It was a frosty even- 
ing. Twilight gently passed from the sky, leaving a 
mellowed darkness, through which near objects could 
be distinctly seen. Shemus Dhu had kept the boat as 
near to the banks as ho could ; sometimes, even agsdnsi 
the remonstrance of one of the boatmen, he had 
touched the mud and gravel with the keel, and when 
the boatman told him that there was error in his 
steering, his only replies, given in a low, decided tone 
were, that "he knew his course," or "that there wm 
a necessity for the trial" The other rowers seemed 
confident of the skill and guidance of their steeismaa 
They pulled without any remark, or without ceasiDg 
for a moment from their labour. Only once did they 
join their companion's remonstrance. When theyhsd 
come to the point at which the river emerges fit)m the 
lake, Shemus Dhu turned the boat quickly into the 
channel of the river, but at the same time in a diree- 
tion which evidenced an ignorance of the way, or as 
intent to incur danger for a purpose. 

" Had you not better head the island P' said the 
rower who had before spoken to Shemus Dhu ; *y(» 
can pass through the friar's cut into the river at Men- 
lough. Trust me, it lb the easier and safer way. There 
are many rocks and mud-banks in the course you steer." 
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Before the speaker, who was resting upon his oar, 
had ceased; the boat, by a sudden turn of the hehn 
was high up on the bank of the island, which closed 
the mouth of the lake. The boatmen exclaimed to- 
gether, but were satisfied by Shemus Dhu's explaining 
that he wished to reconnoitre the river as far as he 
oould before entering it At his wish the young men 
leaped upon the island, and spread themselves to 
examine the north and south sides of it Shemus 
remained in the boat with O'Halloran. 

From the time at which Henry 0*Halloran's thoughts 
became calmer, he wished to engage Shemus Dhu in con- 
versation, but the latter appeared not desirous to speak 
mucL He answered the inquiries of his companion 
in monosyllables. The fact was, he was more than 
vexed with 0*Halloran. He sometimes believed that 
his cold manner on that day towards Connel and 
himself, and his apathy of interest in his journey to 
Galway, proved him not only unworthy of any sacrifice 
of theirs in his cause, but also — what was a greater 
sin in the eyes of an Irishman — ^ungrateful for the 
exertions and sacrifices they had made. Tet he 
oould not entirely allow this thought to settle on his 
mind. It would be the greatest misery of his life 
to be convinced of the degeneracy of his dearest 
friend's son. In the fulness of his heart, he was more 
than once on the point of telling his doubts to young 
O'Halloran, but he as often suddenly checked himself. 
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ashamed to find himself suspecting the patriotism and 
fidelity — for fidelity is a duty from the high to the low, 
as from the low to the high — of him for whose safety 
and honour he was willing to lay down his life. He 
was vexed with O'Halloran, but he was vexed because 
his sullen and cold manner to his friends gave some 
ground for suspecting his unfaithfulness; not because 
he believed it, but because others might. 

" Shemus," said the young man, after the boatmen 
were out of hearing, " I am glad they have left us for a 
time, their presence hindered you from answering my 
questions." 

" I have no thought in my heart," replied the pedlafi 
interrupting 0*Halloran, " which I would conceal from 
them. I know them, and I trust them." 

The conversation was introduced by O'Halloran to 
try the disposition of the pedlar. He perceived from 
the manner and reply of Shemus Dhu, that he was 
resolved to remain in his vein of ill-humour. O'Hal- 
loran recollected that his conduct to Shemus Dhu and to 
Connel had given them cause for displeasure. He 
resolved therefore to conciliate the pedlar. 

" Shemus Dhu," he said, in a feeling tone, '* I once 
mistrusted you ; I had reasons for believing you false 
to me, and to the memory of my father, but I wM 
wrong to doubt you. I now have full faith in your 
friendship and fidelity to me. All my secrets are known 
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to you, all my interests are under your guidance. Why, 
then, are you so reserved to me ?" 

"Ask yourself," repUed Shemus, in the same severe 
tone. " Ask yourself have you given your friends cause 
to be distant to you ? I will not believe it of you — I 
cannot think — ^that you are a traitor to the virtues and 
to the memory of your noble father ; but may not others 
believe it of you ? To-day you made weary the heart of 
your father^s dearest firiend. Your cold conduct towards 
him proved to him that in a foreign land you lost love 
for your country, for your friends, and for your family." 

" By , you wrong me, pedlar !" exclaimed the 

young man ; " I have not insulted Connel. I know his 
virtue, his love, his disinterested love for my father 
and for his honour ; for me and for my welfare. I 
could not have said or done anything to show ingrati- 
tude to him. Have I not given myself to his and to 
your guidance in this affair ? and aili I not now en- 
dangering my life to save his son ? You willingly 
wrong me, Shemus, or else you know me not." 

"Would to heaven that Connel heard you !" said the 
pedlar, with feeling. "It would ease his heart of a 
heavy burthen. I doubt you not, Henry, to be the son 
of your noble and generous father. Yes, Connel and 
his son are worthy of your everlasting gratitude. They 
have constantly wished for your return to your native 
country. Your safety and happiness was always their 
first and last prayer to heaven." 
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" Say no more, Shemus," interrupted O'Halloran ; "I 
feel sorrow for displeasing ConneL Fergus knows not of 
it ? Let it be forgotten, but you cannot be displeased 
that I felt interested in the honour of my oouan 
Eveleen." 

" Yoimg man," said the pedlar, with warmth, " your 
education in a foreign country has destroyed your 
natural nobleness of heart. What dishonour was offered 
to Eveleen ? Say that she loved Fergus ; that he knew 
her love not to be a sister's, and that he returned it 
Say that they were married — what disgrace is it to your 
family to give one of its members to the bravest, most 
generous, and most devoted Mend that breathes ? Tour 
father would not judge like yoa I speak openly to 
you, O'Halloran, because I have a confidence in your 
generosity. Unless you have a reason which goes 
beyond my simple understanding, tell what interest 
in your cousin's honour and happiness can you feel, 
which her father, which I, and her other friends do not 
feel?" 

" You ask rightly, Shemus," answered O'Halloran. " I 
was foolish to think of dishonour from Connel's family; 
but I loved Eveleen before I knew her to be my cousin, 
and I love her more since." 

" Ha ! young man, beware of indulging an unretuined 
affection," exclaimed Shemus Dhu, " Eveleen may not 
love you ; she does not love you with a feeling equal to 
youra" 
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"I know it/' said O'HaJloran, with emotion, "I know 
that she loves Fergus. But what right have I to her 
affection ? If her father and her friends approve of her 
attachment to the son of Connel, all that I can desire 
is that he may be worthy of her. I must be satisfied." 

" He is worthy of her, my son ; you shall be a witness 
of his noble nature." 

" Be it so, Shemus," said the young man, disconso- 
lately. " I go to give him hope of happiness, but I 
go to make myself miserable." 

" Say not this, my child — ^my more than child," an- 
swered the pedlar. "I had a son once. He was good ; 
he was brave and beautiful I loved him — ^loved him 
with a stronger love than a father's ; for I hoped to see 
him an instrument of his country's freedom. He was 
taken from me in the strength of his youth; but I 
loved him not more than I love you, my son. Say not 
then that you are unhappy. Hope brightens before 
you. The cause in which you are engaged is worthy of 
every affection of your heart ; it is holy. Remember 
your father — the honour of your house and of his. You 
go to redeem his memory from the charge of treason 
and of murder. You go to punish his enemies, the 
unjust possessors of your property, and the calumniators 
of your family name and honour." 

"I feel this, Shemus," said Henry O'Halloran. "I 
know the sacredness of my cause. I am resolved to 
perish or succeed ; yet I fear a blight has come over my 
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heart's peace. But, no/' he continued, with increasing 
energy, "I will show myself worthy of my fieirtheT^s 
trust I will prove that I can defend, in life and death, 
the name and honour of my ancestors." 

"Henry O'HaUoran," said the pedlar, "thou ait 
worthy to be their descendant My life or death hangs 
upon yours ; but we will succeed ; God's blessing must 
be with us in such a pious cause. I am now happy, my 
son. Let us move on." 

Shemus gave a low whistle for his companions, and 
in a few minutes the boat was again silently passing 
the banks of the river in its progress to Qalway. They 
quickly passed the space between Woodstock and 
Menlough. Holding the middle stream of the river, they 
shot by the castle without meeting any interruption. 
A death silence was above and below them. A few 
boats were anchored in the inner current, a short 
distance from the castle quay. Lights were glancing 
from every window of the castle upon the stream, but 
there was no other sign of life on either bank of the 
river. The only noise was the chafing of the stream, 
and the low murmuring of the breeze through the 
leafless boughs of the wood. They passed the treeB 
and entered the smooth sheet of water which breasts 
the river between Culagh, on the Menlough side, and 
Dangan, on the opposite side; we give the places thai 
modem names. The pedlar was beginning to congnk 
tulate himself on their quick and silent passage by 
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Menlough — ^he had reasons, unknown to his companions, 
to expect some interruption — ^when the bow oarsman 
perceived a boat, some distance ahead of them, swiftly 
entering the river from the lake of CulagL 

" By my faith, it is so," said Shemus Dhu, suppress- 
ing any stronger expression of excitement "They 
may not be over friendly, boys; we have need of 
caution ; we will keep to the Dangan bank." 

The crew of the other boat seemed aware of their 
intention. Instead of coming in a direct line towards 
Shemus' boat, they kept lower in the stream, crossing 
in an acute angle to the opposite bank. 

"Ha!" exclaimed Shemus Dhu, when he saw the 
course of the stranger boat, " these fellows have some 
design; we must not let them know who or how many 
we are. Draw in the aft oars gently, but be ready with 
them. Henry 0*Halloran, you must stretch in the 
boat with the two men. Haste, they already perceive 
our manoeuvre." 

In an instant there appeared but two rowers in 
Shemus' boat; and he himself holding a pike-rod, which 
he had baited before he left Portarah, steered in the 
direction of the strangers. Before Shemus approached 
near enough to commence a casual conversation — ^which 
was his intention — ^he perceived that the boat was of a 
larger build than his own — longer and sharper; she 
was manned by six rowers besides two persons who were 
seated in the stem. Their appearance as well as their 
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oourse was more than suspicious. Shemus knew in his 
heart that they were hostile to him. Accordingly he 
changed the hail of friendship, with which he had in- 
tended to greet thera, into one of displeasure and of 
command. When he came within a few oars length of 
them he said, in a voice of authority — so changed from 
his natural tone, that O'Halloran started, believing for 
a moment that some other spoke the words : 

" Pull ahead, boys, or drop into our wake ; there is 
danger in keeping so near to each other in the 
darkness." 

The crew of the strange boat, at a command from 
their helmsman rested upon their oars, allowing Shemus 
Dhu's boat to pass between them and the bank. 

" Whence come you, and whither do you go V* were 
asked from the strange boat, as they passed it, in a 
shrill voice, which the pedlar was sure was f&miliar to 
his ears, and yet he sifted his memory in vain to find 
to whom it belonged. 

"We were a pike-fishing," answered Shemus Dhu, 
in a careless tone. ** The night came suddenly on the 
lake. We are bound for Galway, omi home." 

" Your names," friends," said the voice, keeping the 
same distance in the wake of Shemus. 

"If you be oxn friends, we willingly give you our 
names ; if you be not, we question your authority to 
ask," answered the pedlar, keeping up the same change 
of voice. 
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" We cannot know our firiends from our foes until we 
hear the names," said the unknown steersman, gently 
urging his boat through the water with a light dip of 
the oars, like a bird of prey, which, secure of its quarry, 
gracefully poises itself upon the air before it makes the 
last fell stoop. 

" We are the men of M'Gowan of the Gate," said 
Shemus, with evident anxiety of voice. 

" You cannot be they ; they could not be spared at 
this hour," said the unknown. " Besides I know them ; 
your voice is not of them. Hold your course or we 
run you down." 

In an instant the water glanced under the strong 
stroke of the oars, and the stranger boat was at the side 
of Shemus. 

" It is as I suspected," said the strange steersman to 
his companion in the stem. ** They have some other 
persons with them." And then he commanded his 
crew to grapple with the small boat The oars were 
immediately in ; a boat-hook was raised from the bow, 
but Shemus Dhu was prepared for the intent He had 
previously desired his crew to be prepared ; they were 
quickly in their seats, and with one vigorous push they 
left the stranger many oars' length in the rear. 

** Unless you hold, we ^e upon you," cried the 
stranger, amid the curses and confusion of his men. 

" You dare not — ^you should answer for our injury 
with your own blood," said Shemus Dhu aloud. 
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A ball, which by its report waa fired firom a pistol, 
struck the water a few yards from their side, and then 
the stranger was madly dashing through the water in 
pursuit. 

" He has missed his mark," said the pedlar, rubbing 
his hands with glee. Though if they knew who we are 
I think they would have taken better aim. However, 
I opine, they make a shrewd guess at us. The devil ! 
why do I forget that fellow's voice. I would give much 
to know who owns it. By my faith, they come gallantly 
on ; they are lusty oarsmen — the lake never bred 
them. See, O'Halloran, how the water dances about 
them in foam. Pull cheerfully my hearts; depend 
upon it, however many they be, they must be the 
keenest of eye, and the strongest of heart and of hand 
to catch us between this and the city." 

And well did Shemus' companions respond to his 
call to pull cheerfully. They had a confidence in each 
other. They were strong young men, from infancy 
inured to every toil and danger upon the lakes and in 
the woods. They spoke not a word, but with quick 
precision and strength timed their strokes upon the 
swells. The boat flew like a thing' of swiftest life 
upon the surface, even gaining space, at every stroke, 
upon the six-oared ba^ge which thundered after 
them. 

" Ha ! this is rare sport," exclaimed Shemus Dhu, 
rejoicingly. " I have been inactive for some days; it 
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is new life to me. Are you not glad at the adventure, 
O'Halloranr 

" By my honour, I think there is more cause to fear 
than to be glad," replied the young man, still in a merry 
voice, for he felt his youthful feelings rising in the ex- 
citement of the moment. 

"Pshaw! there is no danger, I tell thee," said Shemus 
Dhu. " The fellow meant only to frighten us with 
that ball. He will not fire again; and if they come up 
with us, believe me I have more means than one to 
disappoint them." 

"If they be means of violence, heaven forbid we 
should have a necessity for their use," said Henry 
O'Halloran. 

" That would be our last means, and then only in our 
own defence," said Shemus, in a low, decided voice ; 
" but lest we be forced to that I think I must show 
them one of my tricks in the current" 

An island of more than ten acres area divides the 
river into two arms a short distance from Culagh. 
They unite again a few perches above the castle of 
Terryland, and from that poiot sweep in a rapid current 
through three channels, divided by the weirs of New- 
castle on the right, and Terryland on the left. The 
centre stream, which is the largest of the three, is some- 
times — after rain or in winter time, especially when a 
thaw takes place — so rapid that few boats even with 
press of sail joined to the strength of their rowers^ are 
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able at that time to breast its current. I remember 
some ten years back, having toiled for an hour one day, 
in spring-time, with four youths of my acquaintance, 
to ascend the lake by the middle stream. On the 
occasion the strength of the current compelled us to lose 
a bet, and, what we then prized more, the honour of 
the feat. Besides the rapidity of the stream, there are 
other circumstances which render its passage full of 
peril in darkness : there are some rocks scattered here 
and there in the bed of the channel, which in a diy 
season top the water, or are pointed out by branches 
which the boatmen of the lake renew annually. In 
a wet season and in winter, these rocks are covered by 
the water, and very often their marks are swept away 
by the current However, a fatal accident seldom 
occiu*s : the rocks are known to all who navigate the 
lake — they are even named by them ; and it is only to the 
inexperienced, and that in darkness, that they offer 
real danger. Shemus resolved to pass by the middle 
stream. It was a safer course, for the water was 
deeper and the rocks were well known to him. How- 
ever, he had other reasons to induce him to thii. 
He perceived, though he did not speak of it to O'Hal- 
loran, that they were gaining space upon him every mo- 
ment It suddenly struck him that their object was to 
hold him within the power of a few strong pulls, and 
that this power would not be exerted until he was upon 
the point of landing. This would be more Cental to 
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ShenTus than any rencounter with them on the river, and 
he was resolved, at any hazard, to avoid it With these 
feelings he entered the stream, at the same time direct- 
ing his crew to pull towards the Terryland weir. As he 
expected, he was followed quickly in the same course by 
his pui'suei's. This was what Shemus designed. He 
threw his quick glance along the water — he saw the 
ripples breaking over the sunken rocks a few yards 
ahead of him. 

" Pull quickly, but lightly, boys," he said, in a low 
voice. " We will glide over the rocks ; if they follow us, 
they strike them." ♦ • 

He had scarcely spoken when the keel touched one 
rock, and then another, and five in succession, with a 
gentle shock ; and then they were free as a bird of air, 
gliding swiftly in the deep stream past the old castle's 
walls. A minute passed, and they saw nothing in pur- 
suit They rested on their oars to listen, and they 
heard, mingling with the noise of the water, many 
voices, as of men in dispute. 

" It was a trifling trick," said Shemus Dhu to his com- 
panions, "but it succeeded better than I hoped. If 
they free themselves from the rocks — which will take 
some time, I think — the strongest aims and swiftest boat 
could not make amends for the time their accident has 
lost them." 

" But may there not be danger of life to them ?" 
said O'Halloran. " Some of them may have fallen 

U 
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over, and in the darkness they could not be 
saved." 

" There is no danger of drowning for any of them," re- 
plied the Pedlar. " They must be swimmers ; or, if not, 
their only regret will be that the place was too shallow. 
Believe me, O'Halloran, had I wished to endanger their 
lives, I could play them a more wicked game in the 
middle of the current." 

" Whither do you go now ?" asked Henry O'HaUoran, 
seeing that the Pedlar was steering towards the dyke 
of Terryland, a direction nearly at right angles to the 
course which ftd to the Wood-quays of the city — ^the 
general, indeed the only safe, landing-place from the 
lake. 

" Would you expect, man, that I should run into the 
very arms of our foes?" said Shemus Dhu. "There 
are many eyes at this moment peering through the 
darkness, to catch the first glimpse of our approach; 
most of them are enemies, some of them are our friends. 
O'Halloran, do you observe the strong light fix)m the 
hill, a little to the north of the city ?" Shemus pointed 
towards a cabin placed upon the highest point of Pros- 
pect Hill. " I have a trusty friend there, who can give 
me a signal either for good or for evil, whether I am (» 
the lake or on the bay. That signal is one of hq)e. 
Its light is thrown fully in my direction, though it 
cannot be seen by those who are a hundred yards 
nearer to the city. He knows that there is dangtf 
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threatening us on the quays, and he directs us to this 
course." 

The boat was soon among the bubrushes which skirted 
the dyke, and then was forced deep into the mud. 

" Step lightly after me," said the Pedlar to O'Hallo- 
ran, after they had left the boat ; " though it is little 
matter whether you are soiled or wet ; you must 
change your dress for a worse one before we enter the 
city." 

" Am I to await you here, sir, or am I to return to 
Portarah to-night?" asked one of the boatmen, in a surly 
voice. 

** We have no more need of you," said Shemus Dhu, 
in the same tone; "you have done your duty well, 
and we thank you. You had better, for your own safety, 
remain here for a time, until the strange boat has 
passed to the city." 

" We want not your advice nor your thanks, She- 
mus Dhu," said the boatman;, "we owe you little 
kindness in this affair. It was for the young master's 
safety we perilled our lives, and we are willing to do it 
again if he wish it" 

" I thank you, my good friends — from my soul I 
thank you ! I will know you, and not forget your kind- 
ness," said O'Halloran, with sincere feeling. "But 
why are you wroth with Shemus Dhu? He is my best 
friend ; I am sure he is yours." 

" He has not acted as a friend, or at all honestly 
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in this matter with me/' said the young boatman, witb 
stem emphasis. " I was the first to give him notice of 
your arrival on the seaside ; I was the cmly one wko 
walked the mountains in the storm, to give them at 
Portarah warning of your coming ; I, too, with the 
narrow escape of life, deceived D*Arcy. Shemus Dhu 
promised me that I would be your guide and com- 
panion to Galway. He sends me now home with 
cold thanks, disappointed of my fondest hopes, and 
dishonoured." 

" Not dishonoured, Eugene — not dishonoured, Eu- 
gene More," said the Pedlar, without evidencing the 
smallest displeasure at the excitement of the young 
boatman. " If you will, you can say displeased, €md that 
without a reason ; but surely not dishonoured or dia- 
graced, by sacrificing your own selfish pleasure to the 
safety of your young master." 

The insinuation of selfishness, opposed to the safety 
of his young master, conveyed in the words of She- 
mus Dhu, operated quickly upon the feelings of the 
boatman. 

"lam not selfish, Shemus," said he, in a calmer 
tone — " heaven knows I am not ! It is useless spealdsg 
now. I am willing to do what 0*HaIloran de8ire8-4o 
remain here, or to return to Portarah this moment; 
but recollect, Shemus, I have as near a claim by 
relationship as yours, to be the first and foremost in 
danger for his sake." 



I 
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" We will not dispute that now, Eugene," interrupted 
the guide, in the same calm tone, distressing to the 
hot-headed young man, because it galled him, without 
giving him a reason to quarrel yrith Shemus. '' O'Hal- 
loran and I know you to be a faithful friend of his 
family, vdlling to imdertake any danger from which 
honour to him can come. Best contented, then, when 
we give you credit for that which you yrish to prove by 
bolder deeds of daring, but which can do us no good, 
and which can only prevent the object of our secret 
journey. Toung man, your attendance on us at pre- 
sent would injure us. We must be now private ; but 
when we want the aid of a stout arm and fearless hearty 
we know we can find none stouter or truer than Eugene 
More's." 

" Is this your mind, O'Halloran f asked Eugene. 

" It is, my friend," said Henry. 

" Well, then," he returned, " I forgive you, Shemus; 
though I cannot forget some things which have occurred 
between us. Come, my boys, we wait a few moments, 
and then we are back to old Fortarah for the honour of 
the master." 

'^ There goes," said Shemus to his young friend, as 
they leaped upon the bank or dyke — "there goes a 
wilful one, like many of our young peasantry, who 
know only a little of the world. Threats, or commands 
in stem language, throw fuel upon their hot tempers; 
but speak gently to them, and tell them that their 
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country, their friendship, or their honour demands their 
obedience, they become gentle ba lambs, and are led 
with a leash of silk." 

So saying, he ascended the hill which conducted to 
the cabin of their watchful friend. 



i 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Lest we hasten events prematurely, we are obliged to 
leave Shemus Dhu and Henry 0*Halloran on their 
way to the light which gleamed from Prospect Hill, and 
to return to the fortunes of our imprisoned friend, 
Fergus O'Keane; recalling his vain search for the 
imknown in his cell, and instantly the sudden presence 
of D'Arcy. Reginald D'Arcy's figure and features were 
known to Fergus — ^he had met him more than oncein 
the woods ; but the suddenness with which the light 
entered the dark cell, smd the anxiety of his own mind 
consequent upon his firdtless search for his unknown 
visitor, hindered him from recognizing him at the time. 
He thought it was his gaoler who had entered ; and 
imder the influence of a belief— suddenly excited — ^that 
he was a partner to the disappearance of the unknown, 
he asked, in a voice quick and severe : 

"Come, tell me, for you cannot play your tricks 
upon me^tell me who he is who has been with me 
here." 

"Tou dream, young man," answered a voice 
which quickly undeceived Fergus; "none could have 
been here without your keeper's knowledge. It was 
not he." 
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Fergus perceiving his mistake— for he now recognized 
D'Arcy — ^perceived also the prudence of not alluding to 
the visit of tha unknown. 

" I must have dreamed, I suppose," he said, striving 
to assume an indifferent tone of voice, insinuating 
through it that he did not recognize D'Arcy. "But 
why are you here ? Are you the head gaoler of this 
prison ?" 

D'Arcy, pleased in thinking he was not known, with 
the quickness of a mind deeply experienced in goile^ 
formed a plan for subduing Fergus to his will, dif- 
ferent from the one with which he had entered the 
prison. 

"I am not the governor of the prison/' readied 
D'Arcy, " though I have the will and power to assist 
you, even to set you at liberty at this moment Sit 
down, young man ; do not fear to speak openly with me.'* 

" I fear not to speak truth honestly and openly ; and 
what is more, I fear not any sufferings I may be com- 
pelled to endure in its defence," said Fergus^ taking* 
seat upon the pallet to which D'Arcy pointed. ** What 
is your pleasure with me 1" 

''Tou shall hear it without disguise," replied tbe 
other. 

Had Fergus been told a few hours before that he 
would meet D'Arcy face to face, and that he would 
answer him calmly, evincing no displeasure upon his 
countenance towards him whom he detested fix)m the 
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bottom of his heart, he would have believed the 
prophet a liar, or that he himself would become a 
renegade to truth, honour, and love to parents and to 
friends. Still it was so. D*Arcy was more disturbed 
than Fergus. He stood with his arms crossed, and 
leaning with his back to tlie cell door. The lantern, 
which he had placed upon the stool, tlirew its light 
upon the face of Fergus, so that D'Arcy — his own fea- 
tures being concealed— could easilyjjerceive every change 
upon the countenance of the young man. He looked 
to see, and to be prepared to meet, any sign of cunning 
or duplicity in the face of his captive. He could find 
none ; for Fergus, with the intuition Mid innate 
power which trying circumstances give to great minds, 
had put on an innocence of look, which it baffled 
every attempt of D'Arcy to penetrate. This was not 
hypocrisy ; it was the lawful expedient which the 
most generous commander could use to defeat the 
machinations of a wily adversary. D'Arcy knew 
not where to attack Fergus. Tliere appeared a re- 
solution in the young man, wliich destroyed his 
intention of working upon Fergus' fears for his own 
safety. He resolved, then, to effect his purpose by 
exciting his fears for those whom he most loved, and by 
telling him who he really was. 

'' It appears necessary, young man, that you should 
know who speaks to you, in order to effect some con- 
fidence between us," said D'Arcy, with a sweet voice. 
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well exercised in tones of insinuation and of deceit; 
" and also that you should understand how far my 
knowledge of you and your present circumstances ex- 
tends." 

" How far that will benefit me, I know not," said 
Fergus, with assumed indifference. "There is little 
mystery about me, and as for the mysteries of others I 
care little." 

" There may be little to be known and said of you," 
replied D'Arcy, quickly, "but it is not so with some 
friends who are dearest to you. Of them, and of their 
safety, I wish to speak. I am Reginald D'Arcy, whom 
you must have heard to be an enemy of your father 
and of his friends. You start to find me so near, and 
alone with you." 

Fergus did affect surprise, to keep up his assumed 
ignorance of D'Arcy. 

" You need not fear me," continued D'Arcy, raising 
his hand to prevent Fergus from speaking. " I have 
been named to you as the enemy of your family. I 
am not so in truth. It was only when your father strove 
to upset my honourable plans of ambition and of 
wealth that I seemed his enemy. I am now about to 
make amends for my former opposition to the interests 
of your family. It depends upon you, young man, to 
raise your family to a name through me. You know 
I am your cousin. It depends upon you, too, to save 
yourself, your father, and those whom you love bes^ 
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from suffering, and from a wretched life, if notfrom^death. 
Will you hear the conditions V 

D'Arcy spoke with an earnestness which gave some 
show of sincerity to his words. 

" I must hear," replied Fergus, in a calmer voice than 
D'Arcy expected. " Whether I will it or not, I must 
hear ; but I vnW. accept no conditions which can impli- 
cate my faith, my duty to my father, or to his friends. 
Say what you wish me to do." 

" Young man, your voice betrays a suspicion of me," 
said D'Arcy, who, de^ite his cunning, was forced to 
exhibit displeasure in the sharpness of his tones. "I 
ask you not to do what is dishonourable. I pro- 
pose an easy way of gaining honour for yourself and 
for your family. If you refuse the terms, I have not 
the power, though willing, to protect you from the con- 
sequences of evil. Your father is only tolerated in 
Portarah. Many here in Galway wish from old envy to 
destroy him. I have often prevented the evils which 
threatened him ; but be that as it may, I now offer an 
easy means of preserving him." 

" Say it," said Fergus ; " and if it be that which I 
can do in honour, I will do it for my father's safety. 
But stop — say what evil threatens my father, of which 
you now speak." 

"At this moment a warrant is issued by the council 
of the city for the apprehension of your father, and of 
all engaged in affording shelter or concealment to the 
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stranger calling himself Henry O'Halloran. Upon the 
authority of this warrant you are now in prison," 

" This may be true," replied Fergus, " but it cannot 
affect mine or my father's safety. The warrant is 
granted fraudulently, or under false pretences. When 
we are tried we will be found innocent" 

" Young man," answered D*Arcy, "you know nothing 
of the course of law among us. Suspicion is sufficient to 
condemn you; much more so when your acts are opposed 
to the will of the council, and when you profess a 
religion which is proscribed by J:hem. Yet, grant that 
your innocence saves you, with judges who are his 
declared enemies, your father cannot escape ; for his 
character for many years is attainted by their public 
judgment, and at this moment he may be in the hands 
of the council It is in your power to save him." 

" Tell me what it is in my power to do for his safety," 
interrupted Fergus, with sharpness. 

"Give me the papers which you brought firom 
Portarah — I know to what they refer ; you will be at 
liberty this moment, and your father and friends will 
be in safety. 

"Ha!" exclaimed Fergus, starting from his pallet^ 
and losing all control by the openness of the demand. 
"D'Arcy, I know you well — ^I knew you when you 
entered ; it wanted not your last words to prove you a 
designing villain. If you were a friend of mine or of 
youfQ.ther, you could have assisted us, without inducing 
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U8 to act dishonourably and break our faith ; but you 
are still oiur enemy, and you pretend to be oiur friend to 
gain those papers for dark and wicked purposes. Your 
hopes are defeated. I now attach more importance to 
my father's commands, and thank heaven these papers 
are beyond your power, for they are in safer keeping 
than mine." 

During this burst of feeling, so unusual to D'Arcy's 
ears, he stood pale with passion before the excited 
young man. The confidence in the power of his deceit, 
which gave him almost a certainty of blindfolding the 
inexperienced country boy, quickly receded Jbefore the 
passion which Fergus' words had stirred within him. 
To be called a villain and deceiver by an equal, he 
could bear ; but he had too much of the sudden passion 
of his country to pretend to be calm when he heard 
those words uttered against liim, with such energy 
and feeling, by a mere boy — by one who was then in 
his power, wliose life he could crush as he could a 
worm'a Wlien he did recover from his yiu-prise of 
passion, he said, in a low, solemn voice, ominous of the 
deep, dark passion of his heart: — 

" You know Trie, young man — you say so. Well, be it 
so then — we know each other. I ask the papers for my 
own purposes, for my ambition, for my pleasure, for 
my avarice. This is all true. Mark the consequences 
if you refuse them, or the knowledge of the place in 
which they are secured. If you can keep them from my 
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grasp, yoii gain nothing except the passing satisfaction of 
disappointing me, whom you call your enemy, or else of 
satisfying a feeling of false duty, taught to you from 
infancy by wily churchmen for their own interests — a 
feeling of hdhour or of word pledged, which you are told 
to obey, even if it bring disgrace and misfortune on you 
in its observance, and on those to whom you have 
promised. Reason, and the interests of mankind — ^the 
first duty of man — speak against this false sense of 
honour ; and still you bring destruction on yourself and 
your hopes, on your family, and all connected by friend- 
ship with vou. — For, by heavens! young man," continued 
D'Arcy, with a louder voice, " if you refuse my condi- 
tions, you are totally in my power, and I will wreak my 
revenge — even to the last drop of blood — upon you first, 
and upon those dearest to you next." 

D*Arcy stopped, because he saw there was a change 
wrought in the features of his listener. Fergus* fire of 
passion was slowly cooling under the awe and fear which 
D*Arcy*s manner and words threw about him. He 
knew that he was in the power of this ruthless man's 
vengeance. He knew also, at least he thought, that 
his father and Eveleen were in his power. What 
mercy could he expect from him ? None, if the com- 
mon character of D'Arcy were true ; and all this evil 
was to be suffered for the real, or perhaps imagined, 
happiness of a young man, a stranger to him, and one 
who had not confidence in him to entrust him with his 
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secrets. His' evil genius was now urgent with Fer- 
gus, to induce him to make his terms with D*Arcy ; but 
his severest trial did not come on yet. 

"You appear moved, Fergus, with the truth smd 
danger of my threats. Are you prudent enough to pre- 
vent those evils ?" said D'Arcy, like a skilful engineer, 
striking upon the first point which seemed to yield. 

" I cannot say," said the agitated Fergus ; " I must be 
faithful to my father's commands, or I shall have his 
curse. Yet, what do I think of ? I cannot do your will, 
man ; for I have not the papers. They are in the pos- 
session of another." 

" I knew this," said D'Arcy, with a more agreeable 
voice : " still you can do me service, and save yourself. 
Before I say what I require of you, I will give the 
strongest motive for your compliance. Weigh this well 
in your mind. Eveleen, your reputed sister, knows 
that you are not her brother ; she loves you with deepest 
love. This young and accomplished stranger is her re- 
lative ; he seeks her love, because he knows his marriage 
with her would be the strongest means of supporting 
his assumed title to some property in this country. 
Eveleen's father and your father have set their hopes of 
happiness upon this union. Now, what follows ? Eve- 
leen will be married to him ; she will be unhappy, for 
she loves him not ; her father and yoiyr father will be 
miserable, for they will be disappointed in the conse- 
quences of wealth and honour, which they expected from 
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this marriage. I will be candid with you. It is my 
property which the young stranger claims. He never 
will obtain it, as I have destroyed every road by which 
he could approach it, except one — that one is a danger- 
ous one, insecure, and dug deep \vith pits, in which they 
must perish. It is through those papers, which I ask 
you to aid me to possess. If you tell me even where 
they are you shall ))e at li)>erty, property will be settled 
upon you, your father will be restored to his character 
of loyalty, the young stranger sliall leave the country 
uninjured, and you shall deserve the thanks of Eveleen, 
whose happiness you will secure. In a word, she shall 
give you her rank, fortune, and hand, with her heart" 
Durhig tliis speech Fergus* mind was a whirlwind of 
passionate feeling. First, doubt of the speaker's sincer- 
ity occupied it ; then fear, then hope — the most exciting 
hope — hope that his love for Eveleen was retuiiied by 
her — ^hope of Eveleen*s love jwssesseA Then, again, 
doubt and dread of the speaker darkened the prospect of 
hope, and conscience whispered amid those conflicting 
feeUngs, but with a very weak voice, that honour and 
fidelity to father and to friends should be above all temp- 
tation — even that of the highest happiness, or the lowest 
misery ; but passion took the voice of reason, and whis- 
pered stronger, that he was not bound by any tie to 
serve this stranger, to whom he had promised nothing, 
and much less at tlie expense of his own happiness, 
of his father's, and of Eveleen s. And the thought of 
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Eveleen's generous affection, which should have been 
the loadstone to direct him to suffering, in order to be 
worthy of it (for he should have been happy, even if 
he enjoyed no more, except the thought that she would 
have esteemed and wept over his sufferings for virtue 
and honour), even this it was which made him become 
the victim of D'Arcy's villainy. How selfish is the 
friendship or love of even the most noble minds ! 

" Mysterious man," said the unfortunate Fergus, " I 
feel you have too great a power for me to be able to 
resist If you give me security that you will keep 
your promises, I will tell to whom I have entrusted 
the papers." 

"Any security you demand, my good fellow," said 
D'Arcy, with a smile of successful cunning. "But, pooh! 
there is no need of security. You have sense enough 
to know that your best security is, that I have no longer 
a motive to injure you or your family. Some of my 
friends, I know, paint me black as the devil ; but I have 
enough of man in me not to wish to be cruel without 
a motive of interest. It is far gone in the morning ; 
you must be fatigued after the many adventures of the 
night Tell me who has the papers, and we will both 
rest well." 

This was said with a chuckling laugh, which strangely 
contrasted, in that prison cell, with the solemn tones of 
Fergus* voice, as he quickly answered : 

''D'Arcy, no reward which you could offer, or no evil 

X 
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which you threaten, could induce me to be, even in this 
small degree, false to my friend's wishes^ but that I fear 
you will be able to accomplish your designs — ^whether 
for my good or for my evil — without my assistance, by 
means of a false traitor, who is your accomplice. He 
has the papers — Murrogh, the guide who has brought 
me here." 

"Shemus Dhu — Murrogh, I mean! — ^ha! haT ex- 
claimed D'Arcy, with an effort at laughter, which ended 
in a fiendish howl. "By heaven ! I am duped by one 
or other. Ho ! out there !" he cried, in a voice whose 
shrillness, for a moment, echoed through the entire 
prison. The door of the cell, quick as thought, opened, 
and disclosed two tall dark figures, with weapons of 
steel in their hands. "See to your chaj:;ge," cried 
D'Arcy. "Oh ! treat him gently; he is kindly nurtured. 
He is mild of heart Give him down for his pillow, 
and dainties for his supper. Fergus of Portarah," he 
said, looking with a fiend's scowl upon the bewildered 
young man, "bid farewell to light — ^you have looked 
your last upon God's day. Away with him, fellows !" 

In the twinkling of an eye, Fergus was seized, his 
hands were bound behind his back, and he was dragged, 
rather than led, from the cell, through the narrow cor- 
ridor. He had no sense whither he was led; the 
violent passion of D'Arcy's voice and manner, and his 
sudden seizure by the tall men, deprived him of all 
power of thought 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

D'Arcy, after Fergus' departure, remained for a few 
moments in the cell, his eyes unconsciously riveted 
upon the light before him. He was changed from his 
appearance of ten minutes before. We have said, in 
the commencement of this story, that D'Arcy would be 
called handsome, only for the expression of his lips. It 
was on this occasion that he looked a very fiend through 
their agency. The muscles of his mouth were con- 
tracted, exposing his set teeth — the snarl of a wolf. 
He started as he heard the noise of an iron door closing 
upon some dungeon beneath. 

"It is time I should be hence," he thought, as he 
prepared to depart from the prison. "The fellows 
whom I have left at my house may be suspicious from 
my long absence. But, by everything which fools hold 
sacred I I shall know Shemus Dhu before morning, and 
woe to him if he have played a double card with me !" 

He passed hurriedly into the street, without noticing 
the gaoler or his assistants; and, drawing his cloak 
closely around him, he hastened, almost with a running 
pace, through many streets towards his dwelling. The 
door at which D'Arcy stopped belonged to a large stone 
building, nearly in the centre of the town. It was the 
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only house of the street from which lights gleamed upon 
the darkness of the night D'Arcy stood before the 
portal, seemingly irresolute to make any noise to excite 
the attention of the inmates. 

" How ill it happens," he said to himself, still loud 
enough to be heard by a person who stood concealed in 
an angle of the buttress against which D'Arcy leaned — 
" how ill it happens that those sots have remained here 
so late ! Well, I must be rid of them at any expensa 
It requires as great a grace of hospitality as I or any 
other can have, not to kick them out under the present 
circumstances. If I could speak to Setter before I en- 
tered," he said, after a pause, " all would be welL But 
a spirit — if there be such a being— can only find where 
the imp is." 

" Here I am, master. What's your pleasure ?" said 
the figure behind the buttress, coming forth, and throw- 
ing off the ample covering of a cloak with which it was 
enveloped, and disclosing to D'Arcy the size, figure, and 
dress of a young gentleman of the class who form the 
link which unites the honourable page of olden days 
with the well-known tigers of our own. 

" I must say of thee, urchin," said D'Arcy, without any 
sign of wonder, " thou art never absent when wanted. 
Yet, in the devil's name, with whom I well think thou 
art leagued, why art thou watching here at this mo- 
ment?" 
" You were out, Mr. D'Arcy," said the individual to 
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whom the honourable association with his satanic ma- 
jesty was given, with a familiarity, in word and voice, 
which was strange between master and servant, for in 
this relation they still appeared to exist, "and I ex- 
pected my services were wanted, even at this moment 
I stand here not five minutea" 

" I owe you favour for this precaution," said his mastef. 
" Find me out Shemus Dhu, in ten minutes, and bring 
him here. Yet, first, get me rid of these roarers within. 
Who may they be that have remained ? They are pas- 
sionate in their goblets." 

" They would have been away before this time, but for 
the unexpected presence of a boon companion of yours 
and of theirs — Master Frank." 

" What ! is O'Reilly here ?" asked D'Arcy, with asto- 
nishment 

" Aye, he is here, and here too for some purpose of 
noise. We told him you were not at home. It would 
not do ; he should prove the truth himself. And he has 
proved it with satisfaction to himself, for he has usurped 
your place as host, and quarrelled with all your guests. 
He swears he will sit there for a year and a day, until 
he has the pleasure of bearding you at your own table, 
and that whilst he does honour to your port and claret 1" 

" Let the fool be drenched with wine," said D*Arcy. 
" Throw him into some kennel if you please ; I shall not 
see him or his companions to-night. Seek me the Black 
Pedlar. You know, Setter, where I am to be found." 
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He glided into a dark entry^ a few feet on one side 
of the building, and left his young follower — ^too willing 
to do his master's errand, whether for good or for evil 
* D'Arcy was admitted to the house from the entry; and, 
without being recognized by any of his household, 
entered his sittingroom, which adjoined the apartment 
ifl which his guests were at the moment. D'Arqr 
could distinguish the voices of the speakers in the neit 
room ; but he did not listen — ^his mind was deeply 
engaged with more serious thoughts. After bolting his 
door, he threw off his muffling, and, with his arms 
crossed, walked gloomily and hurriedly up and down. 
The room was smaller than those appropriated for 
receiving visitors. It appeared a sort of study; at 
least, as such it was used by D*Arcy. The floor was of 
polished oak ; the furniture and wainscoting were of 
the same material, heavily carved; the mantlejHeoe 
was a chiseled block of green stone, embellished with 
grotesque figures in relief, which ascended nearly half- 
way to the corniced ceiling ; on it was placed a massive 
silver candlestick — its only ornament — ^firom which came 
the light which showed the room. It seemed that the 
master of the room was expected, for everything wm 
prepared : fire was in the grate, and the light of two 
wax tapers shone from the branches of the candlesticL 
There was nothing else in the room to denote either 
the comforts or the grandeur of its possessor, save a 
heavy oaken chest of drawers, upon which was placed 
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a richly-carved bookcase, with massive mountings of 
silver. After some minutes, D'Arcy's meditation was 
interrupted by the noise of his guests' departing, and he 
was happy to find O'Reilly had followed them. When 
he was certain of their departure, he opened a secret 
drawer of the chest, and placing one of the wax tapers 
on the table, he began to examine a bundle of papers 
which he had brought from it. His thoughts might 
have taken the form following, whilst he now struck 
the table with fierceness, and again struck his brow 
with more passionate feeling : 

" It is vain to think now of compromise. The die 
is cast ; either G'Halloran or I must perish. Curse on 
those papers ! What trouble I took to get them 
from the old fanatic of Kilrany ! They are his title- 
deeds of the property of the O'Hallorans. And what 
use are they to me, if this foreign whelp prove his 
legitimacy ? Ah ! I see ; he must be disposed of at any 
hazard. I know how to remove him ; and if there be 
suspicion of foul play, the Council are on my side, 
and we can quiet the qualms of the military gover- 
nor's conscience with a golden draught ; or else — for, 
by the way, he is latterly a little too strict for Galway 
men on points of justice — ^we can represent the affair 
in many lights, to give it the character of necessity — 
at worst, of expediency." 

Here his countenance brightened; and he rubbed 
his hands, with the anticipated delight of being sue- 
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cessful in his attempt to remove young O'HalloTau 
out of the way of his ambition. But quickly hia coun- 
tenance fell, and he arose from the table, to walk the 
room with quick step — as if the excitement of his body 
could destroy or lessen the agitation of his souL His 
thoughts took this form : 

" D'Arcy, there are too many against thee to 
succeed. This Connel O'Keane, whom nothing can 
bribe — persons here in town, who will run any risk to 
hasten my downfall — the testimony of the dead hag — 
(thanks to thee, Setter, thou hast put me upon the 
scent to hunt down this game) — Father Thomas, who 
knows all connected with 0*Halloran and with me. 
Stop ! — I have him safe in my power. But the 'Black 
Pedlar' ! Yet, why fear Shemus I>hu ? I have trusted 
him more than I have trusted any living being. He 
has as yet kept the appearance of being my Mend. 
Shemus Dhu — it cannot be. Still, when I think of 
him, a heaviness comes on my spirits, and darkness 
lowers upon the bright prospects of success before me. 
Ah! there is something about that fellow which I 
cannot understand. He makes me tremble when he 
looks upon me with his dark eyes„ apparently so simple, 
and yet so expressive of deep design and mystery. I 
recollect now many words of suspicious meaning whidi 
he has uttered to me. Folly 1 Thou art but a child, 
D*Arcy, and unworthy of the character for knowledge, 
which the highest and wisest give thee, if thou art not 
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able to meet the Pedlar on the vant^^e ground of deceit, 
and be not victorious." 

He stopped his excited walk, unbolted his door, and 
called with a silver whistle for refreshments. As if 
by magic, the refreshments were introduced at the 
moment by the urchin whom he had sent to seek 
Shemus Dhu. 

" How are you here so soon ?" said D'Arcy, with some 
surprise. " Have my commands been obeyed ?" 

" Yes," was the only reply made. 

" Does he come, or where is he to be found ?" 

" He came more willingly than I expected," said his 
follower. " I have a notion that he was just coming to 
see you, without being asked to do so. He is here 
now ; will you see him ?" 

" Send him to me," said D'Arcy. " You may go to 
rest" 

D'Arcy poured out a goblet of wine — ^he drank it at 
a draught, and then another. He was a temperate 
man, for he was too deeply versed in the policy of 
deceit to allow the poet's adage, " Quem non fecerunt 
pleni calices dissertum " — admitted universally — to 
be applicable at all to his secrets. On the present 
occasion he forgot his wily prudence. The wine quickly 
circulated through his veins. The rage of disappointed 
malice was bursting his heart. His real character threw 
off disguise, and was ready, at the first provocation or 
summons, to stand forth in its true colours. In his 
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impatience he called tliree or four times for the Black 
Pedlar before he appeared. "Well, my trusty ally," 
said D'Arcy to him, with a tone and manner indicative 
of knowing already how matters stood — ^"well, how 
are we getting on? You know I identify you with 
myself — ^my reward shall be yours. There is hope- 
curse the feeble word ! — it is a reed on which fools lean, 
and no sooner leaned upon than it breaks over the abyss. 
There must be certainty of our success — ^must there 
not, thou prince of pedlars ? No disguise. I am in 
the vein to hear the worst, because I am able to defeat 
it What say you, Shemus ?" 

" In my poor judgment, your honour has been over 
generous in your hospitality to-night. Will we defer 
speaking on serious business until morning ? It cannot 
be your wish to act to-night" 

" My wish !" said D'Arcy, with a sudden fierceness of 
voice — " my wish ! For what purpose else have I sum- 
moned you here ? — ^my wish to hear of our success! Yes; 
and my command to you to tell it to me. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
I know it, Shemus ; you have had your part in making 
my fortune. You will have a reward more than you 
agreed for if all succeed. Shall we have wine to help 
us to digest our plans ?" 

This was said in such a maudlin, yet sinister voice, 
that the person addressed, though completely versed in 
the guilt of D'Arcy, was at fault to judge whether it 
was the voice of confidence or of cunning. 
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" No ; if it please you, sir," said he called the Pedlar, 
"I think it better to defer our conversation until 
morning." 

" Ha !" exclaimed D'Arcy, assuming his most maUgn 
look, before which, however, the dark face of the Black 
Pedlar, looking out from its muffing of frieze, remained 
unmoved — " ha ! I see it, Shemus Dhu ; you would wish 
the bird to be flown before morning. By heavens, he 
shall be mine before the sun arises ! No deceit now, 
Shemus. The papers which my worthy relative gave 
you, who is now paying the penalty of his rash adven- 
ture to Gralway." 

"Thou art mad, D'Arcy," said Shemus Dhu, 
coolly folding his arms, and looking, without a change 
of voice or of manner, upon him — "thou art mad, in 
truth, or else your reason has flown away from the 
wine thou hast drank. I have had no papers from 
Fergus of Portarah, unless those which I gave to 
you a few hours since. Of what papers do you 
speak?" 

" Of those which prove the legitimacy of O'Halloran," 
replied D'Arcy. " I will have them ; and if you refuse 
to give them, or if you deceive me about them, I will 
have you, before an hour passes, in the deepest dun- 
geon, there to rot without light or food. I must have 
that hellish hag's dying words." 

"D'Arcy," replied Shemus Dhu, without a muscle 
of his face discomposed, " your threats, you know, are 
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vain against me ; speak like a man of reason, and you 
shall be answered Have you not got the papers you 
required ? Have you not, first, the hermit's, or rather 
Lambert 0*Halloran's, deeds of right ?" 

" They are false — they are but copies," replied D'Arcy. 
" If they were genuine, they are of no use now." 

"But have you not," replied Shemus, "the young 
man's, Henry O'Halloran's, deeds of title — ^the papers 
which Fergus of Portarah had, and which I have deli- 
vered to you ?" 

" They, too, are deceptions ; at least, they give me no 
title whilst the young man's legitimacy can be proved — 
though this I migfht take means to prevent But the 
confession, the written confession of that wicked 
woman, I must have from you, Shemus ; Laffan has 
given it to you, signed; on it depends my fortune; 
for it proves that Godfrey O'Halloran was not the 
murderer of my father. I wish that the arch-fiend of 
hell had blasted her tongue, ere she made that con- 
fession. Those papers, Shemus — none others will 
answer me." 

There was a pause. Shemus Dhu did not answer 
for a few moments. The apathy of his appearance 
had passed ; his face became flushed ; he stretched 
his right arm suddenly forth, and asked, in a voice to 
strike terror : — 

" Man, do you curse your own flesh ? Do you curse 
the womb that bore you — ^the mother that has died an 
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hour since, and is now before the judgment-seat of 
God?" 

D'Arcy laughed in mockery of Shemus' feeling. 

" She was the spawn of hell," he said. " It was she 
murdered 0*Grady. She was no mother of mine ; she 
pawned me first on my reputed father, and then upon 
D'Arcy. She was a fiend incarnate, who " 

"Listen to me, wicked one," cried Shemus, inter- 
rupting D'Arcy with such a voice, and such a manner of 
stem command, that the half-drunken, hardened villain 
quailed before it, in the humility and meekness of vice 
abashed. " She was ihy mother — and her curses attend 
thee. Listen. I am no longer thy seeming friend. 
In the justice of retribution, I am thy evil genius, even 
to thy destruction. Too long have I forborne. Often 
have I raised my hand to strike thee dead in thy acts 
of wickedness ; I spared thee, because thou drewest thy 
blood from the veins of her whom I once loved. But 
think not that I ever was thy instrument of evil. I 
have never been traitor to the love of the 0*HaIloran. 
Thy time has come, wicked man ; thy cup of iniquity 
is filled up, even to overflowing. Thou hast long escaped ; 
but God*8 vengeance has pursued thee to this time — like 
a vulture, it scents thy destruction as near. I leave 
thee — but, remember^ we shall meet aoim!* 

D'Arcy was too much unnerved to prevent the egress 
of Shemus Dhu. By degrees he recovered his former 
self-possession. He called for more wine — an unusual 
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command from him — ^your deep drinkers are never dan- 
gerous ; they are sots, or beasts of the lowest reason ; 
but they have not the caution of the serpent — and he 
was carried to his couch, by his faithful servant boy, 
in an insensible state. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Henry O'Halloran and Shemus Dhu were quickly 
disguised by the assistance of their watchful friend. 
They descended the hill on their route to the north 
gate of the city. The east, or William's gate, was 
nearer to them ; but, then, it was the main entrance to 
the town, and more carefully watched. The object of 
our travellers was to enter without notice. Shemus 
Dhu was obliged to help his companion over many 
difficulties of the uneven path which he had chosen, 
before they stood beneath the high and dark wall, 
which even at this moment — forming the boundary of 
a pleasure-garden attached to Kilroy's Hotel — ^presents, 
in its partly ruinous state, difficulties which would 
deter the most daring climber. Shemus Dhu stood 
beneath the frowning wall, without uttering a word, 
his companion following his example. The north, or 
Abbey gate of the town, was some hundred yards to 
their right, in a receding angle of the wall. A feeble 
light, that glimmered from one of the turrets which 
overhung it, was the only sign of any person being 
watchful in their neighbourhood, if you except a feebler 
light that twinkled from the broken cloisters of the old 
Friuiciscan Abbey, which stood a short distance on 
the outside of the waU. 
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" I expected to meet a person here," said Shemus 
Dim to O'Halloran, with some anxiety of voice, but in 
the lowest whisper. 

" I fear me there is some danger, if not actual treach- 
ery, around us. The silence, unusual at this early hour, 
as well as the absence of our friend, betokens it" 

" I must give a signal, O'Halloran, whatever conse- 
quence follows. However, you need not fear, if you 
follow my counsel, in the event," he said, after some mi- 
nutes' pause. He then joined his hands in a peculiar 
form, and put them to his mouth. At first his compa- 
nion heard, at some distance from him, as he fancied, 
sounds, not of the human voice, but as of an instrument, 
low and sullen, then rising to a quick, sharp tone, which 
died in echo beyond the abbey walls. Henry O'H^Uoran 
at first could scarcely believe that the sounds proceeded 
from Shemus Dhu ; and afterwards he was more 
astonished that he would give such an alarm where se- 
crecy was their greatest wisL The sounds were heard, 
and answered, but far weaker and shorter to the ears of 
O'Halloran. 

"You needed not to have given the signal," said a 
strange voice, coming from a tall figure, which had 
emerged from behind a buttress of the wall. " It is well 
for you, Shemus, that it was misunderstood and answered. 
I saw you when you were descending the hill. I cooM 
not tlicn speak or give you any signal It is not ten 
minutes back since the wall around here was examined 
by the guards, and I narrowly escaped." 
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" Why not meet us, then, on the hill, and give us 
notice of the danger?" asked Shemus, with some dis- 
pleasure of voice. 

" I dared not stir until this minute," said the other. 
" Even when I saw you just now, though I more than 
suspected who you were, I had some fear that you were 
our enemies." 

" Well, let us not lose more time," said the Pedlar. 
" There will be shortly another search, when they discover 
their mistake. Are the people to be trusted, Morgan, 
and is everything safe ?" 

" Ah ! I fear," said Morgan, " we will have more diffi- 
culty than you expected in entering the town. The 
breach in Martyn's wall is repaired, by order of the 
0)unciL They heard yesterday that the smuggling 
business was increasing for some time back, and they 
examined to-day, and closed up all the suspicious 
holes and breaches through which there was a possi- 
bility of introducing contraband goods. But, to tell 
you my opinion of it, there is a deeper motive for clos- 
ing the secret entrances to the city than the preven- 
tion of illicit commerce, at which you know the Council 
have often winked ; and, moreover, double guards are 
set upon the gates, and no person, from morning until 
night, passes without scrutiny, as if we were in the old 
time of the O'Flahertys or O'Hallorans." 

" Well, my friend, the time will come about again — 
yes, it will come about — ^when either an O'Halloran or 
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O'Flaherty will be remarkable in the annals of our 
town." 

" Would that the old times came now upon us, She- 
mus!" said he called Morgan, with the recklessness of 
excited feeling, which waits not to consider the evik 
which might follow. " Would that those stirring times 
came round ! I am an O'Halloran, Shemus, and I would 
then have some hope of being distinguished." 

The young speaker was powerfully formed ; he wai 
taller than either of those to whom he spoke, and of a 
stronger make — so Henry 0*Halloran conceived, as he 
looked quickly and keenly at him, after the last wordi 
which he uttered. 

" Hush ! Morgan," said Shemus Dhu, quickly, "you 
know we are not out of danger here — ^you should nol 
speak these words so loudly. I care as little as yon 
who he be who governs us — a Stuart or a Cromwell— 
neither are Irishmen — so either of them leaves us oar 
homes, or gives us peace in the worship of our faith. 
Yet I am glad," continued the Pedlar, after a moment's 
pause, " that you have told your name. You know 
my companion. He now must know you as one 
deeply devoted to his interests." 

The distant relations clasped each other's hands, ai^ 
more warmly than Shemus Dhu expected, from the 
pride of one of them. 

" Young men," said Shemus Dhu, in his accustomed 
cold manner, interrupting the conversation, which con- 
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Teyed exchange of friendship between them, "to be of 
any use to each other, we must enter the town : by 
what means say you, Morgan?" 

" We may demand admittance at the farthest gate, 
Shemus," said Morgan O'Halloran. " But, then, it is 
only a chance of escaping detection. I came prepared 
for every event. If you are bold enough to scale the 
wall, I have with me ropes and irons suited to the ad- 
venture. Do you wish it, Shemus Dhu?" 

" Let it be," said their guide. " I suppose there is no 
other resource." 

"No other, certainly. Even if there were I would 
prefer this. There is spirit in the trial, you know, She- 
mus," said his companion, in a joyous tone. 

An iron rod, able to support the weight of a man's 
body, was forced into the wall by the young man, as 
noiselessly as he could. He stood upon it, and then 
upon another higher, and another, until he reached the 
top of the wall. He then fastened to a stake, deeply 
driven into the earth and mortar, the end of a coil of 
rope ladder. 

" Now, be cautious," he said to his companions below. 
** Shemus, do you, as you ascend, force out the irons ; we 
ought not to leave traces of our way of entrance. The 
O'Halloran can ascend vrithout their help." 

There was something grateful to the feelings of Henry 
in the words " The O'Halloran." It was said with such 
an emphasis, such a conscious tone of voice, that it bound 
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the speaker for ever to the listener. He, The O'HaHoian, 
received it as a good omen. It was a light which bright- 
ened the darkened path before him. It shone upon his 
heart, and aroused feelings which were sleeping there 
before — feelings which said to their possessor, ** It is 
worth my danger to be the acknowledged chief of sudift 
man as this." Still, he knew not the dispositions of this 
man ; all he knew was, that he was daring, strong, talL 
How the heart of developed manhood yearns, even with- 
out a knowledge of the fact, to be chief among its equals, 
in love, in avarice, in ambition — the three arch passions 
which warp man's best feelings I With a joyous heart 
Henry O'Halloran leaped upon the wall He was now 
prepared for any adventure. They walked upon it for 
some time, and descended at a place which Shemns 
Dhu conceived most secure. They passed through an 
enclosed garden of vegetables ; thence into a stable- 
yard, and entered one of the principal inns of the dty. 
As they came through the door — a back one, be it re- 
membered, and therefore left quite ajar, without Miy 
fear of intrusion from that quarter — ^they observed » 
figure, with a light, coming towards them from, the fitf 
end of the long and narrow passage in which they stood. 
" It is fortunate that it is she," said Shemus, after ft 
moment's examination of the figure. " You wait here; 
I will meet her. Eila knows me well, and wiU bring us 
without any remark into the kitchen, as if we had 
passed from the street." 
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The young woman raifiyed the light, to examine the 
person who approached her. Shemus Dhu raised the 
cap which concealed his features, and said to her, in a 
sweet tone: "Ah! Mistress Eila, don't you know your old 
friend, Shemus ? — Hush !" he continued, as he saw the 
burst of welcome on her lips : " you must have heard I 
am not so free to come and go as formerly. You must 
not know me before others ; I am in disguise here." 

" In the name of heaven ! how have you come here, 
Shemus ? and who are those you bring with you V 
asked the maiden, pointing to the O'Hallorans, who had 
advanced nearer than Shemus was aware of. 

" I will tell you again, colleen bawn. These are my 
firiends ; and one of them a friend of yours. Morgan, 
speak, man, for yourself." 

"Mr. O'Halloran here, too!" exclaimed the blushing 
girl, whilst she gently released her hand from, the warm 
shake of the young man. " I fear, Shemus, there is dan- 
ger here for you and your friends." She said this in a 
voice of tenderness, glancing at the excited face of Morgan 
O'Halloran. "This house has been searched for you 
twice to-day. There are watches on all the places to 
which you are accustomed to resort My father, you 
know, is not willing to protect you : even he has 
not the power against the Council and Mr. D'Arcy. 
What can I do, Shemus ?" 

" I will put you to little trouble, and in no danger, 
Mistress Eila," said Shemus Dhu. " Your house is large 
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enough to give privacy for a few hours to a young friend 
of mine. Mr. Morgan can provide for himself, for there 
is nothing to terrify him, unless your father's looks, 
and, I believe, he is now fast asleep, as usual ; or, per* 
haps, your own sweet looks: but he knows the best 
mode of enduring their power, either by battle or re- 
treat Eila, give me the light; I will bring this young 
man to the room which looks into the garden — ^we can 
enter it from the yard. I will meet you in the kitchen." 

" No, Shemus," replied the girl ; "go you three to the 
room. — Or, no ; it is better that Mr. O'Halloran be not 
here, and with you, at this hour. I will pass him into 
the street, and will then send you what ¥rill make your 
lodgings comfortable until morning. You cannot enter 
the kitchen; there are soldiers supping there. Ton 
would be recognized.*' 

" I thank you, Eila, for your care ; but I must even 
see those soldiers. Fear not that I will be in danger 
from them. Is there a chance of a visit frt>in D'Arcy 
to-night?" 

" I heard him say to my father that he woidd be 
here early to-morrow. There is no fear of his coming 
to-night." 

" That is some comfort : it would be hard to deceive 
that deep villain," thought Shemus, taking the light 
with a gentle force from the hand of the young womaDi 
and turning to retrace his steps through the passage 

" I will not part from you, Shemus/' said Heiuy 
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O'Halloran. " It is better that I be neiarer to you 
than in that distant room. You know not what maj 
happen." 

" Neither will I part from you, Shemus/* said Morgan. 
" I have sworn to it Dear Eila, I must remain here 
whilst Shemus remains." 

" If you must follow Shemus, you will it, I suppose," 
said the young woman, with a sudden pertness, strangely 
at variance with the depth of feeling and earnestness 
of manner which she expressed a moment before. 
" Pursue your vrill, Morgan. Remember, I forewarned 
you of the danger which threatens you." 

** There is no danger which threatens us, mistress, I 
tell you," said Shemus Dhu, with some ascerbity of 
voice. " I will allow the young men to have their wish. 
They may come to the kitchen, but not immediately 
after me ; they must not know me there, whatever hap- 
pens. Are there others there besides these soldier 
dogs. Mistress Eila ? " 

"Yes; there are some half-dozen young men of the 
town. My father's kitchen seldom wants visitors." 

" Well, there is no need of speaking in such a cold 
tone to frienda Are any of your gentle guests here 
to-night, mistress ?" 

" They are gone," said Eila, " except three or four, 
who are now in their sleeping-rooms." 

" It is as I hoped for," said the Pedlar. " Give me 
my pack, Eila; I left it in your keeping a week back. 
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To deceive, I must have recourse to my old trsAe. 
Morgan, remember his safety depends upon your pru- 
dence. Let there be some time passed before you enter." 
Whilst Eila went for the Pedlar's p€U3k, he gave 
instructions to his companions in what manner they 
should behave. One or more of the lowest menials of 
the household passed and repassed at the head of the 
narrow hall, without much notice of the group. The 
inn was one of general resort, and their appearance 
could not excite any unusual attention on the pari of the 
domestics, much more as their young mistress had given 
them command to make no remarks. Shemus Dhu 
received the sealskin pack from the young mistress of 
the household, and, carrying it in the knowing way of 
his trade, passed into the great hall of the house, and 
thence into the kitchen, which served the purpose of 
taproom for the low and middling visitors, as well as 
the purposes of culinary use. If Shemus Dhu were 
in the humour, or less anxious at heart for the success 
of his present enterprise, he could have full oppor- 
tunity to indulge his habitual wit and natural turn 
for sarcasm upon the scene and actors on the scene 
which was presented to him on his entrance. The 
kitchen was a long and low room ; the upper part^ or 
part nearest to Shemus, was divided into narrow wain- 
scoted compartments, each affording space for a small 
table and two benches of seats, which were appropriated 
to those who wished to be private in their potations* 
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Two of those compartments were occupied by military 
men, who seemed not to enjoy their privilege of secrecy. 
They swore and gave toasts in a loud voice over their 
mulled ale and wine. The lower part of the room 
had the general character of a kitchen properly so 
called. The width of the chimney-mouth, the large 
hobs, the heavy crane of iron which supported the 
various cooking utensils — the hams and bacon hanging 
in abundance from the ceiling — the immense dresser 
running half way through the room, and ornamented 
' with goblets and platters of pewter, ladles, spoons, and 
knives; saucepans of brass; a few drinking cups of 
apparently more valuable metal, placed in the most 
conspicuous part of the shelves — all told that it was 
a kitchen where the ordinary wants were well provided 
for. However, these appurtenances or ornaments of 
the room did not engage Shemus' attention. He 
looked quickly and earnestly through the persons who 
were scattered around — some near the fire on low 
stools, and the greater part of them seated on either 
side of a long narrow frame of wood, which extended 
from the hearth to the dresser. Those present did not 
visit Shemus' entrance ¥rith any particular observation. 
He was, therefore, enabled to glide without remark to 
one of the vacant hobs — a point of observation which 
he so much desired, as it afforded him means to see 
what passed about him, without being himself brought 
into collision with the guests, or being noticed by 
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them. A mug of warm ale and a slice of bread were 
handed to the Pedlar by a female servant, who nodded 
to him in giving it, as much as to say — " You are safe, 
Shemus, in my keeping." Shemus Dhu, whilst he pre- 
tended to be deeply and solely engaged in the enjoyment 
of the cheer offered to him, had his eyes keenly fixed 
upon the visitors around. There might be a dozen 
persons in the room, including, not the servants, but 
the occupants of the wooden stalla There were 
five young men of the city — ^young men of pre- 
tensions in life — who, after their labours in mercantile ' 
or other duties, sought, in the relaxations of the 
Eoyal Inn or tavern — so the hotel, of which Eik 
Lynches father was master, was lately called — spirit and 
strength for their morning duties, and recreation — due 
to them — for the labours endured. They quafifed their 
wine or ale, as it mignt be ; had their jokes with the 
servant wenches* of whom there were then two present^ 
which told for the honour of the establishment — we mean 
for the weight of business ; and they were tolerated by 
the soldiery in their witticisms, as persons who had 
some claim, from gentility of profession and gentility 
of demeanour, to say what they pleased and to do 
what they liked, yet within certain bounds. The 
soldiers were sometimes on the high point of honour. 
They had all been accustomed to the equality of 
Cromweirs discipline, and were only just beginning 
to understand the deference to rank and to intellect 
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which monarchy had again introduced with Charles 
the Second. 

"Ah! but have you heard how the Black Pedlar 
has deceived D*Arcy and the Council?" said one 
of the civilians — a young man, well dressed and of 
genteel appearance. This was the first attempt at 
general conversation which interested our friend of the 
hob. 

" No, I have not, nor I care not," said a stout young 
man next to the speaker, less fashionably dressed, but 
with more strength of character in his countenance. 
"What matters it to us ? I wish he had choked D'Arcy 
and the Council We expected many companions here to 
make one joyous night of it in the month, but they were 
frightened by the report that the house was watched 
and guarded. Heigh ho ! it is time for bed. But before 
we part I will give you Shemus Dhu*s health ; I owe 
him the honour for many a good bargain he has brought 
mo — Shemus Dhu, gentlemen ! " said the young man^ 
arising, and cutting rapid figures of eight in the air 
with his goblet. The loudness of voice and earnest- 
ness with which the toast was given, called the drinking 
soldiers from their recesses. They looked to their com- 
rades at the table, and seemed to understand each 
other. The companions of the young man who gave 
the toast were checked suddenly in their desire to ride, 
by the approach of the military, and by the solemn 
looks, which they only attempted to put on ; for their 
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seriousness was burlesqued by the depth of their 
potations. 

" What, ho ! comrades, who mentions a traitor's 
name here?" said the temporary authority of the party. 
" We will see whom we have got amongst us." 

"Sergeant," said the proposer of the toast, indig- 
nantly, " I have mentioned no traitor s name. I have 
given but the name of one whom I am sure is an 
honest Tellow, and loyal to his king, though he may 
have displeased some of the authorities of (jalway." 

" Young gentleman, I do not doubt what you say ; 
but I have a higher authority than your Council's to seek 
for this pedlar; and with your leave I must ask the names 
of those present, and then dismiss them for the night, 
if th^y satisfy me." 

" Mr. Sergeant," said the first speaker, "I might ques- 
tion your authority to interrupt our conviviality, if I 
pleased ; I am sure your instructions don't go so feo' ; 
but I will submit, since it pleaseth my friends. My 
name is Phelim McCarthy; by profession, clerk to 
Martyn and Lynch, merchants." 

" It's well spoken, young gentleman," said the ser- 
geant " I am loth to disturb you ; but I was ordered to 
examine where I suspected. Your toast created the 
•uspicion." 

Each of the young men in turn gave their names and 
occupation to the sergeant. Whilst doing it, they in- 
timated to each other that it was more to please iheat* 
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selves than to please their interrogators that they did 
so. Certainly there were fiery souls among them, 
who would have resisted had they thought it to be an 
action reflecting upon their rights as free citizens, 
instead of half jest and half duty as they seemed to 
understand it. 

" You may depart, gentlemen," said the sergeant, 
after hearing each. ''We are satisfied, and pass you as 
loyal subjects to our gracious king. But, stftp— ha! 
whom have we here ?" he said, in a tone of more serious- 
ness ; and pointing to Shemus, who had arisen from 
the hob : " To which of you, my masters, does this 
fellow belong?" 

" By St Nicholas ! I disclaim him," said the sturdy 
person who proposed the obnoxious toast, looking with 
surprise at the uncouth figure in which the Pedlar 
appeared. " Answer for yourself, good man." 

All agreed that they did not know the person. 
They did not observe him entering, and they concluded 
that he had been there before them. 

" Who be you, man ?" asked the sergeant, coming 
close to Shemus. '' An honest man conceals not his 
countenance, I think." 

" If it be your pleasure to hear me, sir," replied 
Shemus, in a whining tone, sufficiently humorsome to 
excite the smiles of the civilians, who at the moment 
were afraid that he could not satisfactorily answer for 
himself, " I will tell you a long story of my ancestors, 
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and what they did, and what they did not ; and how 
they left me sole heir to all they had not, but wisely 
settled upon fools all that they had. Bring a draught, 
that I may begin my history for this worshipful 
officer." 

" It is too late to hear your history, my man. An- 
swer me : who are you, your name and profession ? 
whence come you, and whither go you ?" 

" It would be hard to answer all these questions in one 
breath, sir," said the Pedlar, w^ith an air of the greatest 
deference. " Winny there knows me and mine." 

" Oh ! yes," interrupted the quickwitted girl ; " it is 
O'Neil, the dealer from the West Ah ! how did you 
enter. Bill, without us noticing you before ? How is 
Biddy and the little ones ?" 

" They are all well, praises to heaven ! a-colleen. 
Biddy bid me bring a nice present to you. I will 
show it to you by-and-by." 

This was said with the best-acted simplicity ; and the 
sergeant and his men would have passed out without 
further examination of the guests or visitors, did not 
the door open and present the two O'Hallorans — one 
of them entering with the gayest self-possession, 
without disguise; and the other following, and evi- 
dencing surprise both in look and manner, despite the 
carelessness he had attempted to assume. 

" What, ho ! here I am !" said Morgan O^Hallorai, 
with that free voice of authority with which those who 
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can pay well call for immediate attendance to their 
wishes. 

" Let us have some of your good port by the fire. I 
had expected to meet some merry fellows upstairs. 
They have gone, methinks, early; and for society's sake 
my friend and I must fain sip our wine at the kitchen 
fire. Are you content, Charles ?" 

" Yes, yes; as you please," answered Heni7,with some 
hesitation of speech, which did not escape the notice of 
the vigilant sergeant 

" For old acquaintance sake, you shall have the best 
and oldest vintage in our cellar, Mr. O'Halloran," said 
the servant addressed, and departed for the vrine, little 
knowing the danger of his last words to his friends. 
The name decided the suspicions of the sergeant He 
spoke in whispers to one of his men, who instantly left 
the room. The Pedlar and Henry remarked this ; but 
Morgan carelessly lounged to the fire, and spoke to 
the other guests, among whom he found intimate 
acquaintances. 

"What! Phelim," he said, shaking the proposer of 
the obnoxious toast warmly by the hand. " I have not 
seen you for a week of Sundays. Bid your companions 
be seated. I think I owe some of them a carouse for 
bringing me safe out of a scrape a month back." 

" We knew you to be a townsman, Mr. O'Halloran, 
and we took your part against strangers," said one of 
the young men — " that is all you owe us for. We would 
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do it for any Gal way boy, and will do it again. I accept 
your social challenge." 

"So do we all," said Phelim, speaking for the others. 
"Gentlemen, we have met one of the true and old 
stock — ^let*s do him honour." 

With the feeling of doing him honour by doing honour 
to his wine, the five young men resumed their seat& 
The servant entered with leathern flasks of wine of 
diflferent measures, and placed them with the afore- 
named chased goblets upon the bench. Morgan looked 
to his fellow-travellers for their assistance in discussing 
the merits of the good cheer before him, which was 
made up — ^besides the wine— of a cold ham, a pasty ot 
venison, and bread white as snow. His eyes met those 
of Henry O'Halloran, who, at the moment, as was 
apparent from his expression of countenance, was 
thinking of other things more than of enjoyment in 
eating or drinking. As may be understood, Henry 
O'Halloran had more than once encountered the gaze 
of Shemus Dhu ; and he read in his look, and in the 
imperfect signs which he could make, unknown to the 
soldiers — Shemus was too wary to openly commit 
himself — that there was danger threatening them; 
but when he met Morgan's look, there was such joyous 
confidence in it, that he took heart, and began to 
hope there was no fear of danger. His countenance 
brightened up ; and with the sudden change which the 
slightest circumstances create in the hearts and minds 
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of youth, he was advcuicing to take his seat near 
Morgan, when the door again opened, and the soldier, 
who had gone out previously, entered, and said aloud 
to his superior : 

"All is right, sergeant; you may act now as you 
please." 

" Let no person pass you," said the sergeant, to the 
soldier who stood at the door ; " we must know who are 
these newcomers." 

He approached Morgan, and demanded his name 
and rank. Had Morgan O'Halloran been responsible 
only for his own welfare, he would have flung the flask, 
which he was at the moment uncorking, at the head of 
the impudent interrogator, and not care what the con- 
sequence might be ; but he restrained his rising passion, 
when he thought that Shemus' and his friend's safety 
depended upon his forbearance. Even with all this 
thought, and the thought, too, that he would be ac- 
cused of similar crimes to theirs, and suffer for them, if 
he insulted the soldiers, he arose quickly from his 
seat, and asked the sergeant, with passion, " who had 
given him authority to demand who he was, or whence 
he came ?" 

" There is no necessity to answer you, young gentle- 
man," said the sergeant, coolly. " I have authority enough 
in the arms of my men to enforce a reply." 

" Perhaps you calculate a little too much on their 
power, my friend," said Morgan, looking with a degree 

z 
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of triumph upon the young men, who had arisen with 
him, and who appeared from their gestures to each 
other to be determined to resist any attempt of the 
military at putting an end to their expected enjoy* 
ment. 

" Too much, in prudence, my master, if I depended 
alone upon the arms of the soldiers present against the 
fearful odds of so many enemies, but not too much 
when I tell you a half company of armed men are at 
this moment around the house. You must satisfy me^ 
sir, or I arrest you as a suspicious character." 

" May I be branded as a coward if I do, unless you 
show your warrant to ask the question," said Morgan, 
approaching backwards to the hob, and snatching thence 
a long spit, the only weapon near him, and lowing, 
by the position in which he held it, that he was resohed 
to make the approach of any of the military more dan- 
gerous to them than they at first expected. Morgan had 
some experience in the rows of the town, and he found 
that the military generally boasted of more power than 
they possessed. He did not believe a word of the 
story about the soldiers surrounding the house. Why 
not enter, he thought, and assist their companions? 
And he also perceived that the only weapons the 
soldiers had were their side arms — dangerous to be sure 
in a close fight, but more easily mastered by their 
opponents, and not presenting half the danger of fire- 
arms, when some distance was between the enemies. 
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Whatever might be the consequence — and it threatened 
to be dangerous from the disposition of the military, 
who had draym their weapons, and were ready to rush, 
at the command of the sergeant, upon the unfortunate 
Morgan — Shemus Dhu interfered. From the time that 
the soldier had entered, Shemus endeavoured, without 
notice, to approach Morgan, and to give him some 
advice about his conduct towards the military. The 
sudden burst of Morgan's fiery temper prevented or 
made useless his first prudent intention. He was now 
prevented by the soldiers from approaching him, and 
he foimd, after thinking for a minute, that his only 
resource for safety was to speak to the sergeant, with 
every hazard of suspicion. 

" Mr. Sergeant," he said, touching his cap, with be- 
coming respect to the military authority, ''methinks 
it is only lately that the soldiers have put on churls' 
manners. When I was last in town they and our city 
folk were good fellows together, either over the bowl or 
in the skittle-ground. Come, be good fellows still ; T am 
sure it is concerning a small matter you have fallen out 
now. This young gentleman could not be opposed to 
you on any serious business, for he is secretary or agent 
to Reginald D'Arcy, Esq., who has been for years the 
intimate friend of your oflScers as well as of the Town 
Council, if we hear aright." 

These words were spoken with such perfect simpli- 
city, that they could leave no suspicion upon the mind 
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of the most astute hearer, that there were other motives 
for their utterance than the desire of peace and kind 
feeling. They had their effect upon the sergeant, even 
in a more extraordinary way than Shemus Dhu ex* 
pected. 

"What!" said the sergeant, sheathing his weapon 
quickly. " Are you a friend of Mr. D'Arcy ? We knew 
it not, young gentleman. If we were rude to you, I 
expect you will forgive us. ^ It proves us watchful for 
the interests of your master or friend. It is by his 
orders we are here." 

" I know it," said Morgan, throwing his weapon upon 
the hearth, and coming forward to the bench. " I knew 
that you were on my master's business, as you will call 
him. You cannot blame me for feeling indignant at 
being questioned and bearded before so many. Sit you 
down, sergeant, with your men. Those outside may 
wait a moment while we quaff a goblet to loyalty and 
friendship. This is my friend, Charles Monsell Fill 
up, Charles, to the drowning of feud with our red- 
coated friends. And you, good pedlar — what's your 
name, fellow V 

" My good customers here call me O'Neil, please your 
honour," said Shemus Dhu, touching his cap, which, 
however, he did not remove from his face, and taking 
the proffered goblet of wine ; " others, but they are 
ignorant country folk, call me Thomausheen with the 
long legs. Here's to your honour's health, and if your 
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honour wants a bargain, you can cheapen well with 
me. I have furs and lawn for the best, cambrics and 
cloth, lace and incles " 

" You may rehearse your catalogue of pedlery on the 
morrow, good pedlar, and I promise I will lighten your 
bundle," interrupted Morgan. "Ho! more wine. It is 
late, my friends. I expect we shall meet here again. 
A brimming parting cup, to drown all remembrance 
of feud r 

The wine was brought speedily. They all drank of 
it, standing. The young men of the city first left; 
the soldiers immediately followed, leaving Morgan and 
his two firiends, without any question, behind, though 
the thought more than once occurred to the sergeant, 
that Henry's and Shemus Dhu's dress were something 
suspicious. However, the sergeant felt satisfied that 
he did his duty, when he left them in the company of 
an intimate friend of Mr. D'Arcy. When the room was 
cleared, even of the female servants, and none but the 
old butler remained, Shemus Dhu threw off his outer 
coat, and appeared in the undress uniform of an officer 
of the garrison. 

" Young men," he said, in a voice which could not be 
disobeyed, " we have no time to spend here ; we have 
lost more already than we can spare. I had a thousand 
minds to cut our acquaintance with these fellows, by a 
way which they could not expect, and which would 
surprise you; but it matters not now; it happened 
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well as it is. Follow me; and Morgan, mind, your 
safety depends upon your silence." 

" Cannot I see Eila, for a few mom^its, Shemns f 
asked Morgan O'Halloran. 

"No," replied Shemus, sternly; "you will hare 
time enough for trifling to-morrow. You may give 
this night to the honour of your name, and to your 
friends." 

"I am willing to follow you, Shemus, at all risks, and 
at loss of all pleasure," said Morgan. 

The old servant opened a side door, led them througb 
a low passage to an iron gate, and through it into 
William-street, the principal or centre street of the 
city. The night was pitchy dark. There was no light 
about them ; there was no soimd, not even the distant 
bark of a dog : all was solemn and quiet as the dead. 

"It is favourable," whispered Shemus to his com- 
panions. " Come on !" 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



About the same time that Shemus Dhu and his com- 
panions entered William-street from the King's Arms 
Inn, another group, consisting of three persons, walked 
silently in another part of the city. But we must say 
why they walked so noiselessly, and why every moment 
that they observed a passenger coming towards them, 
or heard the hollow rumble of the misshapen vehicles of 
the time, they stopped and spoke low to each other, 
in the gateway of an entry, or in the angle of some 
protruding building ; and then, when they were disap- 
pointed in the persons who passed them, they conti- 
nued, apart from each other, the same stealthy march 
through the streets. 

On that evening there was a select assembly at 
Lynch's, of Middle-street, or Lynch's the Long, as he 
was called ; which name, in the rage of our ancestors 
for nicknaming the principal families of the same 
surname, in order to distinguish them from each other, 
proved to have some reason in its application, for 
he who gave the party was thin, and gaunt, and talL 
It was a masked party; and though any who were 
invited might come, on condition they wore a dress of 
fancy, none but two and the elderly guests availed 
themselves of the privilege of appearing with faces 
■uncovered One of these two was B^nald D'Arcy. 
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He stood alone in the large room^ and showed no feel- 
ing of being in society, except bowing to a few masks 
who recognized him in passing. Our readers might 
not be entertained with a minute description of the 
forms and r^ulations of the masquerades of the time 
of our story. It is enough to say of this^nasque, that^ 
though it was got up without precedent in Galway, and 
at the peculiar whim of the host, who had seen one a 
few months before in London, it was pleasant and 
agreeable to his friends, and passed off without any 
censure from them — ^the latter negatiye quality rf 
the entertainment being the best criterion of its worth. 
Well, D'Arcy stood alone for some time. He appeared 
not interested in the pleasantries acted before him. 
He refused more than one invitation to join a party, 
either for the purpose of conversation or of dancing. 
His excuse was, to all, that he was unwell, and that he 
came for the sole purpose of doing honour to their 
host For some time he stood in the same posture, 
leaning against a marble pedestal, which supported a 
piece of statuary. D'Arcy, though he appeared indif- 
ferent for the moment to the gaieties going forward, 
had his eyes furtively glancing through the groups, 
which filled the room. He expected to see some 
persons with whom he had an engagement ; and after 
a quarter of an hour's search became restless, when he 
was disappointed. D'Arcy was just moving firom the 
pedestal when two persons approached him. One was 
a tall military4ooking figure, booted, and cloaked, and 
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masked ; and the other was a female figure, dressed in 
green, with a crimson spencer closely fitted, which 
showed to advantage the beautiful form and noble 
carriage of the wearer. She wore no ornament, except 
a necklace of orient pearls ending in a brilliant cross. 
Many persons followed to admire these masks. They 
seemed to be acknowledged as characters of worth ; for, 
as they passed from room to room, which formed the 
suit of apartments, parties in groups opened and allowed 
them to pass, without remark in words. They were 
for some time in the rooms, but had not yet spoken to 
any person. When D*Arcy perceived them approach- 
ing him, he started, and quickly resumed his leaning 
posture upon tLe pedestal 

" Mr. D'Arcy the only gloomy person here !" said the 
female figure, with the sweetest voice, which momen- 
tarily lighted up D'Arcy's eyes and faca "Turned 
philosopher, I see. Is the character assumed ? If it 
be, it should be the laughing one, to be in keeping 
with this festive meeting." 

Before D*Arcy could reply in the same strain of 
banter, her companion said : 

" Isabel, we have come to speak to our host first ; we 
must find him." 

As they passed him, D'Arcy thought, not in compas- 
•ion, but with the exultation of a malign spirit — " Ah ! 
how much less sportive, my fine girl, you would be, 
did you know the danger which is banging over 
your 
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At the moment, a voice behind him whispered in 
his ear: 

"D'Arcy, Harrison waits you, to make the final 
arrangement Be quick; you can pass oat \mper- 
oeived." 

D'Arcy did not start, nor did he turn to look at the 
figura He passed forward, without interruption, to 
the principal entrance, entered the paved yard by a 
back stairs, and there found his watchful attendant^ 
Setter, waiting for him with cloak and hat. 

" You know your duty to-night. Setter," said D'Argr, 
muffling himself. " You must be watchful, but not too 
venturesome. There is danger. I would not desire, for 
the success of my highest hopes, to have you come to 
harm." 

D'Arcy was not a hypocrite when he said this. There 
was something mysterious which bound that wicked 
man's affections to the boy, and bound the boy's to him. 
It was the only feeling which could prove D'Arcy to 
have a human heart. He loved no other being, not 
even parent, as we have seen; as if the kindly feelings 
which nature has fixed in our hearts towards oor 
species, could not be entirely destroyed by the most 
wicked passions, by the most vicious disposition or 
education. They must get some vent; they must have 
some object, even if it be only one solitary one, to rest 
upon. There was a report that Setter — ^which, by the 
way, was a familiar word of affection that D'Arejr used 
in addressing his favourite attendant, his baptismal 
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name being Lewis Carew — ^was D'Arc/s son. But 
D'Arcy never mentioned this to any person then living. 
The only foundation for it was, that the boy's parents 
or relatives were unknown; that D'Arcy had reared 
him from infancy ; that he showed more affection for 
him than for any other person; that he praised his 
wildest pranks, and never censured him for misconduct 
The fidelity and attachment of the boy to D'Arcy may 
have been the cause of this. 

Lewis' age was just sixteen. He had some features 
resembling D'Arcy's, yet without their sinister expres- 
sion. He was, in face and form, as beautiful as a boy 
of his age could be fancied to be. 

"Fear not^ sir," said Lewis. "I wish I had fire to 
go through to-night But if you like, sir, I will be 
cunning enough." 

"Be so, Lewis," said D'Arcy, with melancholy. " You 
will meet me here again within an hour's time. He- 
member that you conceal that I have left the room." 

"I understand," said the boy; and he quickly dis- 
appeared, as some others entered the courtyard. 

D'Arcy passed out by another door, without noticing 
those who had entered. He passed through a second 
paved yard, and thence into the street, through a 
narrow arched way. Just outside this arched way 
there were two men expecting him. He was aware of 
it; for he said to them : 

"Go forward; I follow." 
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The three walked after each other through the street, 
keeping at such a distance that any person whom they 
met could not think that they had the same purposa 
They turned at the middle of the street into a lane 
called Buttermilk-lane, which led to the church of Si 
Nicholas. This lane was then as it is now — though its 
glorious days are passed, when, in our own recollection, 
oysters, sausages, and hot suppers were the ruling call 
at Glyn's, and Swift's, and other houses of less notoriety; 
when, after midnight, the loud peal of laughter, the 
song, the dance, the music of fiddle and bagpipe was 
heard by the solitary passer-by ; and if he were a 
Connemara man, and stranger — for strangers were 
generally directed to this lane, notorious for "enter- 
tainment for man alone" — ^he stood bewildered, and won- 
dered what all the din and revelry were about ; while 
if he were a townsman, he either pitied or envied, 
according to his estimation of the character of the 
mirth, or his possession or want of the good things of 
life, the careless joyousness of the inmates. This lane 
was, as it still was a few years ago, remarkable for giving 
good suppers. At one of these houses, which did not 
then bear the name of Glyn or Craddock, the first of 
our disguised acquaintances stopped. Seeing that his 
companions perceived that he entered, he passed in, 
and D'Arcy followed last, through two ground rooms 
filled with guests, and thence into a very small closet, 
in which were two other disguised persons amuously 
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awaiting him. To save appearances, a small table was 
covered with an excellent supper; wine and ardent 
drinks were in abundance, and everything which could 
give the servitors the notion that it was a meeting of 
friends, for the sole purpose of enjoying themselves. 
When the door was closed and barred by one of the 
muffled figures who had entered with D*Arcy, one of 
those who had previously been there said : 

" D*Arcy, is your mind made up? Do you give us 
your assistance in this affair ?" 

"Oh ! yes ; you know that T do," replied D'Arcy. " But 
before our bargain is closed, I would have a word with 
you apart." 

" They cannot leave this without suspicion," said the 
other, pointing to his companions. "You know, D'Arcy, 
that they are in our plot. They are our equals, and 
honourable men. You may say openly what you 
desire to speak to me." 

" With all my heart," said D'Arcy. " The more wit- 
nesses, the stronger the contract. Harrison, do you 
hold to your bargain — five thousand pounds, and your 
interest with the Council of our city, if we succeed ?" 

"If you succeed, D'Arcy, double the sum," said 
Harrison. 

" No, no," replied D*Arcy ; " I will not throw my 
neck into the venture without certainty. If we succeed, 
I ask but the five thousand and your influence. If we 
do not succeed, you promise me your interest to- 
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morrow. I must have your interest, for I know its 
worth," said D'Arcy, in a whisper, inaudible to their 
companions — " I must have this, in any event Three 
of the Council, no way friendly to me, are your debtors 
to an amount of ruin to their families — ^you must trans- 
fer your power over them to me. You have brought 
the papers; give them to me. I am your slave then, 
and I will take your word for your other promises. 
Are you content ?" 

" Here, take them," said Harrison. 

Then he thought : 

" Cold-hearted villain ! avarice and ambition are his 
passions. But what care I ? Love is mine. Let him 
go headlong to Lucifer by any cut that pleaseth him, 

so he serve me by giving me the girl ; for, by , I 

will have her at any expense. I will be his debtor, 
and shall assist him." 

"Gentlemen," said D'Arcy, folding up the papers, 
over which he had cast his eyes, with the appearance of 
a person who glances at an object of indiflference, but 
which he, with a stealthy look, examined briefly, yet 
minutely, " you are Mr. Harrison's tried friends. You 
know that he is engaged to-night in an adventure of some 
difficulty; its pleasant termination to him depends 
upon your watchfulness. Horses will be prepared out- 
side the west gate. If you give the word 'Shibboleth,' 
you will pass the guard; for the watchword at the 
west gate has been changed. Farewell, gentlemen, for 
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a short tima I must go; for my absence from the 
party might excite remarks. If I meet any of you 
there, we must not speak to each other. Mr. Harrison 
will teach you the part you have to act My word of 
watch and of recognition shall be 'Shemus Dhu' — 
remember it." 

D'Arcy left the eatinghouse, and he returned again 
to the ballroom. Hours passed there quickly to many 
of the guests. D'Arcy was agreeable. He went from 
group to group, now giving expression to raillery, and 
now to sentiment. He was brilliant beyond his usual 
powers of witticism and repartee. He met some of his 
late associates in the dress of military men. He did 
not speak to them. He attached himself principally to 
one group, among whom were General Gillespie, 
Governor of Galway, and his beautiful daughter, Isa- 
bella. The time for parting came, for all parties must 
have an end. D'Arcy attended the general and his 
daughter through Middle-street, on their way to the 
Lombard Barracks, where the general had his quarters. 
When they came to the intersection of High-street by 
Cross-street, called the lower four comers, D'Arcy 
offered some excuse for leaving them. 

"We feel obliged by your kindness, Mr. D'Arcy," 
said the general, holding him warmly by the hand. 
" My love, won't you ask Mr. D'Arcy to dine with us on 
to-morrow ?" 

'' Oh ! by all means, father, if Mr. D'Arcy accepts 
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our late invitation. You may be previously engaged, 
sir?" 

" Your wishes, madam," said D'Arcy, " command my 
obedience before all other engagements." 

"We are obliged, sir," said the general — and they 
parted ; D*Arcy ascending High-street, but in a moment 
retracing his steps; and the general and his daughter, 
attended by only one servant, continuing their route 
through Cross-street Scarcely had D'Arcy departed 
from the military governor, when there was a shrill cry 
of "Shemus Dbu" behind him. It was repeated quickly, 
louder and shriller ; and before the general could fancy 
danger, three muffled men sprung from Kirwan's-lane, 
and intercepted his progress. 

" Make way, sir !" said the general, with a voice of 
authority. " I am the military governor." 

" Oh ! we know you well, sir," answered one of the 
figures, whilst his companions closed upon the party. 
" Yield to us, you are safe. Give an alarm, and you 
and your daughter instantly die." 

Before the general could draw his sword to defend 
himself, he, his daughter, and servant were seized. All 
that he could say — but it was with a loud shout- 
was: 

" Ho ! there, traitors ! Help !" 

He was dashed to the groifud ; his throat was griped ; 
he was choking. In a moment he would be strangled, 
was not the assailant hurled quickly from his body, by 
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a strong hand. When he arose he was alone; but he 
perceived immediately that there were many persons 
gathered at the end of the street nearest to the barracks, 
both from the noises which he heard, and from the lights 
which were gleaming among them. His first action was 
to rush towards them, crying aloud for his daughter. 

" She is safe, thank heaven 1" said a person of the 
crowd, meeting him, " but her assailants have esca{)ed. 
We were just returning to seek you, sir, and take your 
commands in the afifair.'' 

The father and the daughter embraced. She was 
pale and haggard ; her dress was soiled and torn from 
her efforts against the violence of her ravishers. After 
congratulating his daughter on their fortunate escape, 
the general inquired to whom he was indebted for the 
timely interference. 

" It matters not now," said the first speaker ; " you 
should have known us if this occurrence had not hap- 
pened. We will attend you to your home ; you shall 
then know who we are." 

The military on guard were among the party who 
surrounded the general. At the first alarm they were 
out, and were in time only to witness the safety of 
their commander and his daughter — their enemies had 
escaped some minutes before. At the request of the 
general, his liberators or defenders followed him to his 
apartments. They were three apparently young men, 
strong and active. Their outward appearance, in regard 
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of dress, bespoke them as belonging to the humbler 
class of life. They entered the general's apartments, 
and then, for the first time, he observed that one of 
them wore the dress of an officer of his garrison. 

" Whom have I here ?" exclaimed the general, with 
surprise. " Your face is not known to me, though yon 
we|Lr the uniform of my officers." 

"Ah ! general," said the man, "you should not so soon 
forget my featurea Do you recollect the pleasure party 
on the sea? do you recollect your own and your 
daughter's danger? and do you so soon forget your 
deliverer ?" 

" By mine honour," exclaimed the geiieral, " it is the 
Black Pedlar to whom we a second time owe our lives f* 

" Yes," replied the man, " it is Shemus Dhu who has 
come to ask the reward you promised him for his pre- 
servation of your own and the lady's life. I have put 
on this disguise the more easily to deceive my enemies 
and your guards. All that I ask for the double service 
which I have done you, is to protect this young mao 
against his enemies, to have open justice done to him. 
But I need not ask this as a boon ; you must, now, 1 
his enemies have become yours. Have you any su*- 1 
picion, general, of the names and characters of thoM | 
who attacked you ?" 

" None whatever," answered the general. 

" I have," said Shemus Dhu. "Who commands tke| 
guard to-night ?" 
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'' Captain Harrison/' said the general, with a confused 
look. 

" Let him be called before you," said Shemus Dhu. 

The orderly returned soon with intelligence that 
Captain Harrison was not in his rooms, and had not 
been in the barracks since sunset 

" It is suspicious," said the general, speaking in a low 
voice to Shemus Dhu, apart from the others. " I know 
he has pretensions to my daughter's hand ; but she de- 
tests him. I will inquire deeply into this affair ; and, 
by my honour as a soldier, I will have satisfaction for 
the insult offered my daughter, by means swifter and 
deadlier than those which civil or military law give me, 
though I suffer myself from the power and wealth of 
his family. Yet, Shemus, what reason have you for 
suspecting him to be of the party ?" 

" I have not said he was," replied the Black Pedlar. 
" But if you come for a few minutes into another room, 
I ¥rill tell you reasons for believing him, and others 
whom you less suspect, to be the insulters of your 
daughter's honour — I may say your own assassins." 

The general, followed by Shemus Dhu, retired to the 
next room ; the Lady Isabella had gone to her chamber ; 
and the two O'Hallorans were left for half an hour in the 
sitting-room, wondering at the prolonged conference of 
Shemus Dhu and the general. When the general re- 
appeared, his countenance was excited; he walked 
i towards Henry O'Halloran, and taking his hand, said : 
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" Young man, I have heard all from Shemos Dhu. I 
have received the papers from him. On to-morrow 
your father's name and honour, and your own, shall be 
cleared of the stain which the injustice of your towns- 
men have afl&xed to them. Aye, I swear it to yoa, 
0*Halloran, though the Mayor and the entire Coundl 
be your sworn foes. Shemus, we will this moment 
summon D*Arcy." 

" I would give your honoiu: advice, first, to liberate 
Fergus O'Keane ; he will be wanted as a witnees 
against him," 

" Both shall be instantly done," said the general 

The necessary preliminaries for the freedom of Fergus 
were gone through. A sergeant's guard was ordered 
to summon Reginald D'Arcy to the presence of the 
military governor of the city. Some short time pa^ed, 
and then Fergus O'Keane was ushered into the general's 
apartment, his dress torn and soiled, his fac^ pale as 
death, and his eyes starting with wonder. 

" Where am I ?" he cried, looking around him. He 
recognized Henry O'Halloran, and was quickly in hii 
affectionate embrace. 

" Don't you know me, Fergus O'Keane ?" said Shemitf 
Dhu, in his ear, with the false voice he had assumed 
when he conducted him to Qalway. Fergus started, and 
exclaimed with wonder, and with anger on his face : 

" Murrogh, is it you ? The false '* 

" Hold ! Fergus," interrupted Shemus Dhu, in bi I 
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natural tone. " Look at me ; you have seen me before. 
I am the visitor of your prison cell ; I was your guide. 
I cannot now explain to you what was doubtful in my 
conduct But I always was, and ever will be, Sbemus 
Dhu, the sincere fiiend of you, of your father, of 
O'Halloran, and of Eveleen. Thank not me, Fergus, 
for your freedom ; thank his honour, the general, for 
that favour. Here Reginald D'Arcy comes." 

The officer of the guard commissioned to bring 
D'Arcy entered. He stated that D'Arcy had left town 
some minutes before, attended by his favourite ser- 
vant ; he had ridden wildly through the west gate, no 
person knew whither. He added that he had encoun- 
tered a gentleman who gave his name 0*Reilly, also 
seeking for Mr. D'Arcy, for some purpose unfriendly 
to him. He took the liberty of bringing him before 
the general for examination. 

" It is our friend, Frank O'Reilly," exclaimed Shemus 
Dhu. ** He is welcome now. He is strong of heart 

and of hand ; we will want his assistance. By ! 

general, you must allow us instantly to depart You 
can assist us with horses ; we want no other aid. Givx* 
us your authority to bring D'Arcy, Harrison, and their 
companions prisoners, and before morning we will 
accomplish it The time wears fast I know D'Arcy's 
hellish plan of revenge. If we delay another hour, he 
will be the murderer of the hermit, of Connel, and of 
Eveleen." 
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" For heaven's sake, let us hasten to porsne them T 
cried Fergus and 0*Halloran, in a breatL 

** Go, young men/* said the governor ; " you have my 
authority. You shall have instantly what you demand. 
Go quickly ; I see the danger of delay." 

In a few minutes* time, Fergus, the O'Hallorans, and 
O'Reilly, mounted on spirited horses, were following 
Shemus Dhu at a rapid gallop towards Portarah. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

** It has happened differently from my hopes," thought 
D'Arcy, pacing his room up and down. He had one 
finger of his right hand upon his lips, and his other 
hand slunk heavily by his sida "They have out- 
witted me — who ? Shemus Dhu, Connel More O'Keane, 
and this foreigner. Oh! yes; and the hermit, too. The 
hermit, the veriest schemer that breathes. Well, 
D'Arcy, thou art for once deceived." And the unfor- 
tunate man sank into a seat^ oppressed with the acute 
grief of disappointed passion. 

There was no change on D'Arcy's countenance. Oh ! 
no. He was too well habituated to deceit to allow — 
even when alone — exterior signs of grief or despon- 
dency to escape him. He made the strongest exertion 
to suppress feeling. Had any person seen him at the 
moment, if they judged of his inward feelings solely on 
the testimony of the expression of his face, they would 
say all was at peace in that heart. But D'Arcy could 
not entirely command nature. Paleness spread over 
his features, and a cold perspiration oozed from every 
pore. In the agony of his mind he clasped his 
hands ; but quickly returning to his assumed sternness : 
^' Whatr he said, starting from his seat^ "am I a 
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child? I can wound them yet in the tenderest part — 
Eveleen — happy thought !" He rubbed his hands in 
the excitement of pleasure ; he bounded through, the 
room as if he were a boy at play. "Eveleen ! Ha! 
ha ! I have thee still to build my ambition and re- 
venge upon. Thy friends are absent — ^let my fortune, 
good or bad, help me but this once, I will be thankful 
for ever. Having thee in my power, I shall ask any 

j)rice, and have it By ! it will be nothing leas 

than the destruction of Shemus Dhu." 

" Ho ! who waits there V said D'Arcy, opening his 
door, and bellowing towards the lower room. 

" I could have heard you if you called less loudly. 
You have aroused the other servants," said Lewis, 
arising from a seat on the stairs which led to the 
servants* rooms. "Well, what wish you now to be 
done r 

" My faithful Lewis !" said D'Arcy, in a changed tone. 
"It must be, whatever occurs," thought D'Arcy — "it 
must be. It is my only hope, my only chance of in- 
juring them. If it were not for this boy, I would 
instantly do a deed that would glut my thirst of 
vengeance. He must be safe; and I will act cau- 
tiously that he may be. Lewis," said D*Arcy, 
aloud, " you and I must go some miles from the city, 
to-night." 

"I need not ask the reason," answered Lewia "If 
you desire it, I am prepared" 
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" We must depart, Lewis, without the notice of any- 
body." 

" It is easily done, sir," said Lewis. " You ride, of 
course, and I ride with you. Our horses will be ready 
in ten minutes, and waiting us in the street." 

" See it done quickly, Lewis," replied D'Arcy. 

A half hour had passed, when D'Arcy and his devoted 
follower were on the western side of the city gates, on 
the road to MoycuUen. 

"Something is heavy on his heart — ^he rides furiously," 
thought Lewis. " See, the lightning glances from his hoofs I 
I pray heaven our journey be short, else I must give in. 
An awful dark night to be driving at this fearful rate, 
over ruts and swamps, high and low, and for no evident 
purpose of good to me. Oh ! yes, I attend him. It is my 
only comfort; but it is enough. Ho ! there," exclaimed 
Lewis, thrown out of his usual silence by a quick stumble 
of his horse, which forced him over its ears, and left 
him on a soft seat of earth. The animal was docile 
enough to await his remounting. On he dashed, with 
a wildness which his fall excited. Yet, onward, D*Arcy 
kept the lead, riding with a reckless impetuosity. He 
had not perceived the fall of his companion. The night 
was stormy and wet ; the bare branches, creaking in the 
wind, bent with a dismal moan, to intercept the passage 
of the adventurers, but quickly rose as they passed under 
them. It seemed by chance; but Providence, either 
retributive or merciful, still presided, so many disas- 
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ters did they escape. Onwards they flew in silence ; 
swamps and ruts were passed, hill and vaUey, trees and 
rocks, without any care to avoid their dangers. On- 
ward still in the darkness of night, their horses breathing 
quickly with exertion, and panting — ^yet onward they 
flew. A thousand dangers they had escaped, and they 
knew not of them. D'Arcy's whole thoughts were en- 
gaged on one engrossing object The difficulty or 
dangers of the way, the solitude of his ride, the fuiy 
of the wind, the rain and lightning, were subjects of 
little importance, compared with the revenge which was 
burning in his heart, and which bore him on against all 
difficulties. He was nerved for every daring. The fire 
of his soul spread through his body ; he communicated 
it to the animal which bore him, by voice and blow. 
Onward they flew, reckless of accident. One spirit seemed 
to possess them ; but how different — the spirit of re- 
venge, the man ; the spirit of obedience and sympathy, 
the irrational animal And onward followed Lewis 
Carew, with the same impetuous speed. He knew not 
why — ^he cared not ; his master and benefactor led, he 
followed. His blood was up, so was the horse's ; death or 
life was a little stake to him. He rode from feeling ; he 
thought not of accident. Affection for his master was 
the spring of his adventure, excitement were its works ; 
and if a gulf suddenly opened before him, onward he 
would have ridden into destruction, with danger to 
body and to souL More than once Lewis was all but 
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thrown from his horse, still without injury. A branch 
struck his hat off; he bound a kerchief on his head, 
and with the wildness of a young Indian, whooped, 
whilst he struck his horse's sides with his heels, and 
made more frantic his infuriated steed with buffets 
upon its neck. Still D'Arcy was before him, even gain- 
ing upon him. A second time Lewis boimded without 
injury from the green sward upon which he fell; he 
had caught the bridle in his fall, but was unable to stop 
the career of the impetuous animal He held on, 
though ; and nothing less than a miracle saved him from 
the dangers of the rocks, branches, and underwood 
through which he was dragged. After a few moments 
the horse became docile, retarded by the weight of 
Lewis, whom he dragged along, and losing its first ex- 
citement by the consciousness or instinct of having no 
director through the darkness. When Lewis scrambled 
to his saddle, he spoke in a voice which could be heard 
by any person within twenty yards of him : " I'd better 
call to D'Arcy ; the devil only knows where he leads ; I 
know not, and I can't follow. But, no" — ^he checked 
the rising fear quickly — " he might think that I am a 
coward, or that I wished not to follow him through 
every danger. Here goes ! Good fellow !" — patting his 
horse's neck — '' we will follow our master and fsiend 
through every risk. On, on, halloo !" 

" Stop, Lewis," said D'Arc/s voice in his ear, as he 
commenced, by word and action, to excite the animal; 
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"our riding part, of the journey ends here. I have 
wai ted some minutes for companions ; they come. See, 
yonder ; does not that light move ?" 

" Yes, sir," said Lewis Carew, dismounting. " It is 
lost now to us. Oh ! there they are again ; they come 
towards us. Are they country people, and acquaintances 
of yours ?" 

" They are from the town, Lewis ; you will know them 
soon," said D'Arcy, coldly. But then he took his faith- 
ful follower s hand in his, and pressed it warmly, whilst 
he said : 

" Lewis Carew, I have overheard your words ; I feel 
that you love me." 

" Love you !" interrupted the boy. " I would die to 
serve you, even this moment. Show me how." 

" I believe it, Lewis," replied the stem man, in a tone 
which told that that heart was warmed for once, and that 
the ice which bound its kindly feelings up for years — 
aye, for years, from childhood — was thawed by the 
affectionate words of a simple servant. He, the 
stem, wicked man, who often stood without a muscle 
changed over the misery which he caused — the 
misery of childhood, of tender womanhood, and of old 
age, and even laughed within his fiendish soul to see 
them suffer under his revenge — ^was now changed. He 
spoke tremulously as a delicate maiden. Had Lewis 
seen him, he v^ould have observed his moistened eye. 

" Interrupt me not, Lewis ; I have little time to speak 
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to you. I feel a presentiment that I have not long to 
live. Well, let it be. If hell be open for me, I will 
glut my revenge, or perish in the attempt. You wait 
here for some time ; I will send a guide to you. You 
return quickly to Galway — fly as the wind. You are 
a bold rider — spare not the horses. Here is the key of 
my secret drawer — you alone know it ; you will get 
there what will make you comfortable for life. But 
you must abandon your low and wicked associates. I 
can say no more ; they are near. Remember, you can 
never know any nearer connexion with me than that 
of a child reared by me, and loved by me — the only 
being whom I loved long and sincerely." 

" Fly from you, and you say you are in danger ! You 
may strike me dead here if it please you ; but I will 
follow you ; I will assist you ; I will die for you. You 
are the only being who loves me ; I am the only one 
who loves you. I will live with you, or I will die with 

you." 

" Foolish boy ! you know not the world ; you know 
not that soon your affection will have a new object," 
replied D'Arcy. " Hear the coimsel of your best friend, 
who can judge for your advantage better than you. 
You must obey me on this point ; it is the last obe- 
dience, the last proof of your love, which I ask^ I will 
ii(»t command it, for you are no longer my servant " 

" Let me ask you one question," said Lewis, inter- 
ruj)ting D'Arcy with such a stem solemnity that it 
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made him tremble — " one question I have never asked 
before, though I have thought deeply and silently on 
it. They say you are my father ; is it true ?" 

"Who has put this in your head, boy?" exclaimed 
D*Arcy, in a ferocious voice. " Who has told you to ask 
this question ? Well, we will never meet again. You 
are my son — my only offspring. Know it for your 
misery. I command now your obedience." 

" By ! you shall not have it in this instance," 

said the boy, in a tone of excited resolution, similar 

to that of his father ; " and, by ! I will follow you, 

through fire and water, to my death. I am now 
content." 

The light broke fully upon the father and son. The 
one, pale, and haggard, and trembling ; the other, more 
terrible in youthful passion, flushed and resolved. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

"Shemus Dhu!" called in tones loud and lengthened, 
for the purpose of a hail, interrupted the scene between 
father and son. 

" Here !" answered D'Arcy, in feeble tones — " Har- 
rison, here !" 

" What, in the devil's name, has kept you so late, 
D'Arcy ?" said a man, covered from head to foot in a 
heavy frieze coat, bursting from an entanglement of 
underwood, which overhung the place where D'Arcy 
stood ; " we have waited a full hour for you. With 
difficulty I could persuade the fellows that you would 
be true to your engagement." 

Before D*Arcy could tell the cause of his delay, two 
other persons followed the speaker from the same place. 

" We had better make no more delay, Mr. D'Arcy," 
said one of them, pettishly ; " our horses are stiflFened, 
and our servants even venture to murmur. I had pro- 
mised myself the pleasure of freeing a beautiful girl 
from the thraldom of a severe and bigoted father ; but, 
by my honour, the difficulties of the way, and the cold 
I suffer, have driven this romance out of my head. I 
wish it were fairly over, and that I was safe in my 
rooms." 
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" I shall send a secure guide with you, Mr. Butler ; 
you will soon be in town, if you repent having re- 
deemed the promise made to me," D'Arcy answered, 
sarcastically. 

" Oh 1 no, D*Arcy ; my displeasure does not go so far. 
I will stand by you, according to promise, in any issue 
of your adventure. I was only angry that you kept ua 
so long waiting for you." 

" It was not my fault, gentlemen — ^upon my soul it 
was not Let's make no further delay. Where are the 
horses ?" 

" Our fellows are walking them yonder," answered 
the first speaker. 

The party, consisting of three servants, exclusive of 
Lewis Carew and D*Arcy, and their masters, rode at 
a quick trot towards Eagle Rock, which we described in 
the commencement of the tale, as the scene of D'Arcy's 
first appearance. By D*Arcy*s direction the servants 
were ordered to remain there with the horses, under 
shelter, and to be prepared, at a signal concerted between 
their masters, to meet them. Lewis Carew could not 
be prevailed upon to remain. He followed, with a 
peasant who was waiting to direct them, into the wood 
of Kilrany. We said the night was stormy, but now 
the wind howled awfully. The bursts of storm came 
quick and quick upon each other, beginning with a 
sound as if all the dark spirits of air exerted their 
power to terrify mortals by their strongest screech of 
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fury, then dying away with a lugubrious sound, and 
anon bursting out with fresh strength. It was a 
night of fear to all but the desperate. The clouds were 
gathering thickly over their heads^ and before they 
had descended a hundred yards into the valley, they 
were deprived, by the deep darkness which surrounded 
them, of the power of discerning any object ten feet 
distant from them. The trees about them groaned 
loudly, as they were tossed about by the fury of the blast 
The branches fell around them, and sometimes struck 
them; and they were often dashed against each other, 
in their impotency to resist the strength of the storm. 

"By ! D'Arcy," said Butler, recovering him- 
self from the blow of a swinging branch, " it is a fearful 
night to be out for such a purpose. Methinks it is a 
bad omen of our success." 

"Omens are the fool's excuse for fear," returned 
he addressed, sharply. " If you fear to advance, you 
are at liberty to leave us. I will relieve you of your 
promise to accompany me. I wish for none but true 
and brave men." 

Butler bit his lip to restrain the sudden reply of 
anger which arose to his lips at D'Arcy*s insinuation. 
Had the words been spoken in other circumstances, he 
would have demanded an explanation ; but he justified 
his forbearance with the thought that D'Arcy was in 
trying circumstances, and that it would be dishonour- 
able to take advantage of them for any purpose which 

2 B 
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would please his humour, much more when this humour 
could not be indulged ¥rithout injury to the interests of 
D'Arcy, or even to the entire destruction of his plans, 
for he fancied that he himself was the great prop of the 
adventure. However, as a salve to his honour, he re- 
solved, when all had succeeded, to ask D'Arcy for an 
explanation of his words. It would have been fortunate 
for D*Arcy had he a more fiery spirit for his companion ; 
it would have disconcerted his plans, and saved him 
from their results. In silence the party followed their 
guide as well as they could, through the underwood, 
over the swamps, and other obstacles of rock and felled 
trees which intervened. D'Arcy had cautioned them to 
come on in silence; and when they stood in the espla- 
nade which fronted the hermit's dwelling, he told them 
to remain imder cover of the trees, until they received 
his signal 

There was no change from the first appearance 
of the hermit's dwelling which I have described. 
The rough walls of the cabin, the cross of hewn stone, 
were there, the same as first described; the stream 
murmured on, with only the change that it was more 
swollen, more impetuous, and darker. The scene was 
not as silent as it was at D'Arcy's last visit to it The 
wind howled around the little house, chafed, as if in 
anger at it, that it should obstruct its free career through 
the far woods, its lawful domain; the bare branches 
groaned and screeched louder and louder ; the stream, 
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far above this particular point, and far below it, brawled 
and roared in many waterfalls ; the thunder rolled from 
hill to hill in the distance, with lengthened peaU, and 
then came nearer. Just as D'Arcy had separated from 
his companions, and stepped across the green to the 
hermit's door, a gleam of lightning burst along his path, 
and encircled him, running fit)m tree to tree, shattering 
and destroying what it struck in its wildness; and then 
came, sudden and quick, the sharp crack of thunder 
above his head, bellowing and rumbling towards the 
lake. D'Arcy was spared the blow. He was not grateful 
to Providence — ^it effected no change in him; and he 
advanced hardened with the same purpose of evil 

The front of the hermit's dwelling was dark. D'Arcy 
knew that the inmates were still up ; but he did not 
wish to give a signal of his presence without examining. 
He ^ent to the rere of the house, and there, through a 
small square hole, which was familiar to him, he could 
see into the larger room. The hermit was standing 
with his back to the fire, and his arms crossed upon his 
bre&st, watching the muffling of a young woman, who, 
with the assistance of another young woman, dressed 
like the peasantry of the country, was preparing herself 
against the inclemency of a night walk. The dumb 
boy was seated near the fire, regardless of everything ; 
and a tall and stout man, enveloped in a great frieze 
coat, leaned upon a heavy stick, nesur the door, engaged 
in looking upon the attendant female. D'Arcy felt an 
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unusual thrill run through his blood. It was not fear — 
it was not hope — it was not desire ; it was a mixture of 
all. He breathed short, whilst he thought : 

" My good fortune follows me here. I did not fimqr 
such an easy victory. I shall have them soon in the 
woods. But is it she ?" 

The sudden turn of the yoimg woman's face towanls 
him, revealed the features of Eveleen O'HaUoran. They 
had not the bloom of health and peace, with which 
D'Arcy had seen them covered at his first meeting with 
Eveleen. Her beauty was still there; but paleness and 
melancholy impressed their colour and expression. 
D*Arcy thought she looked more interesting than when 
he met her in the wood. An unholy admiration seized 
him; he should have Eveleen at the risk of life— of 
eternity he thought not Before this, D'Arcy had 
never thought of woman but with the feeling that 
dissoluteness suggested; now, respect and esteem were 
mingled with his admiration of the hermit's daughter. 
But the feeling was only momentary ; his heart was too 
hardened by vice and passion to retain any vestige of 
honourable love; like the parched earth after a long 
drought, which, for a moment, and only for a moment, 
is moistened by the kindly shower, but instantly swal- 
lows it up, and is more parched and hardened than before. 

'* Ha! the old villain speaks to her. I must listen," 
said D'Arcy, to himself. 

He could distinctly hear the old man say : 
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"Eveleen, my daughter, though I do not command, 
I wish you not to go to Portarah on this stormy night. 
You will have my couch ; I seldom use it We will 
make it soft for you ; and I will be at ease whilst you 
take your rest" 

"My dear father, do not ask me," said Eveleen, 
soothingly. " You know I will obey and please you in 
all things; but, for reasons, you have promised Connel 
that I would return to him this night As a second 
father, he is next in my affection to you. Do not ask 
me to obey you, my dear father, in this." 

" Think of the wildness of the night, my dear child," 
said the old man. " I am sure Connel cannot expect 
your return in this darkness and storm." 

"Oh!" said Eveleen, approaching and putting her 
hand round her father's neck, " I know the way well, 
and I have been out in wilder nights. To-morrow, 
when I visit you, I will tell you of some of my wild 
adventures and escapes; but you must not be vexed 
with me, though Connel was often so." 

She forced a smile whilst she said this, and she pressed 
her pale lips to the worn cheek of her parent. Her 
smile had not the life or light of its former self. Eve- 
leen could not smile from the heart She had heard 
that day that Fergus, her more than brother, was in a 
dungeon ; her first and best beloved was alone and 
suffering. 

''As it pleases you, my love, go forth; and may 
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God's angels protect you! I will have no rest until I 
see you in the morning." 

"You need not fear, my dear father," said Eve- 
leen, giving a parting salutation to the hermit, and 
assuming a forced manner of gaiety. " As errant damsels 
are said, in the tales we read, to be always attended by 
a sturdy squire, who protects them against all evil, I have 
mine, who is able to defend me with heart and limb 
against all danger. Are you not, Eugene More 1 — say 
it to him." 

** Lady," said the young man, with strong emphasis, 
as he raised himself erect, "I may not understand 
your words, but I will defend any of your family, and 
much more you, against all evil, with my latest breatL 
But you had better take the old man's advice, and stop 
here for the night The way, I mean the shortest and 
safest way to Portarah, is not over good to travel in a 
stormy night You have heard what happened to ugly 
Shelah?" 

The story of the interference of the powers of the 
fairy world with the person mentioned, was known to 
Eveleen and to her father ; and as it was the strongest 
reason which Eugene More could adduce for the delay 
of Eveleen, it did not strengthen her father's argument 
in favour of her stopping with Bim. 

" You may go, my love and my all," he said, in a 
voice which betrayed the strong conflict in his mind 
between the judgment which said " Eveleen should 
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stop," and the judgment which said " I must give my 
long lost daughter her will" 

D'Arcy had seen and heard enough to form his plans 
from the dispositions of the party. He joined his com- 
panions in the wood, and bid them to prepare for the 
coming of his victims 

" She comes," he said to Harrison, " attended by two 
companions — one is afraid of ghosts;* the other is a 
maid, I suppose, afraid only of men. Come with me, 
Harrison ; we will play upon their fears." 

It was just as Harrison desired. An adventure was 
promised where a young girl was concerned. This 
was sufficient Eveleen, Eugene More, and the atten- 
dant crossed the stream which flowed between the 
hermit's dwelling and the woods of Knockshanballa. 
They had great difficulty in passing the swamps which 
intervened, and only for the assistance of Eugene 
More, Eveleen, with all her knowledge of the locality, 
would have gone astray. Just as they had escaped 
froia the dubious footing of a swamp, Eveleen thought 
she heard the moaning of some person in pain near 
her. She heard it again — it was at a greater distance 
than she first conceived. She remarked it to her 
guide. 

" Come on, Mistress Eveleen," said the young man ; 
" my ears are more accustomed than yours to the noises 
of the wood. I have heard many soimds which I 
fancied human, and was deceived by them. Come on ; 
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those sounds which I have heard before you, are caused 
by the wind and trees." 

" No, Eugene More. For heaven's sake, stop T cried 
Eveleen, as a low wail, rising into a loud screech of pain, 
fell upon their ears. The voice was behind them ; it 
arose from the morass which they had crossed. " Let us 
hasten back, Eugene. Oh ! it may be my father, who 
has followed U8,%nd is perishing." 

" I will see, mistress," replied Eugene, losing all his 
fears of supernatural agency at the earnestness of Eve- 
leen. " You must remain here — ^you can do no good. 
I will be with you immediately." 

" I will remain ; but call to me — tell me that he is 
safe. Fly to him, Eugene, and I will reward you. Oh, 
heavens ! if it be my father I" 

The young man descended the hill quickly, consider- 
ing the darkness and the many obstacles of rock and 
tree which opposed him. Eveleen followed too, con- 
trary to the remonstrance of her attendant, though 
more leisurely, yet as ardently. Eugene More was in 
the swamp ; the cry of woe continued, and as he ad- 
vanced towards it, it seemed to be at the same distance 
from him — even to be retreating. He called aloud — 
there was no answer; he passed the dangers of the 
lower grounds — ^the cry was in the wood, in the direc- 
tion of the hermit's dwelling. Eugene's fear of ghosts 
again returned. It was no wonder, from the circum- 
stances. He halted at the first trees, uncertain" to 
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advance or return. "By my faith 1" he thought, " it is 
curious. I should have let Mistress Eveleen come with 
me. I will return, for it can be nothing good that does 
not answer a friendly voice. Well, I will give one more 
chance " 

" Halloo there !" he called, at the highest pitch of his 
voice. " Who are you ? and what is the matter with 
your 

The loud voice would have aroused a dying man. 
When its echo passed off, Eugene heard an answer not 
twenty yards from him : 

" Help here, for mercy ! I am dying !" 

Eugene sprang forward, and in the act he received a 
blow from a powerful arm upon the head, which left him 
stunned at the foot of a tree. 

" Shall I despatch him ?" said the boy, Lewis Carew, 
with as much composure as if he were about hamstring- 
ing game. 

" We must know your master's will," said Harrison. 
" We will secure him though ; he appears a powerful 
fellow." 

Eugene was senseless under their operation of tying 
and gagging him. He was left cold, and bleeding pro- 
fusely, whilst his captives hastened to join their com- 
panions. 

Eveleen, carried forward by the agonizing thought 
that her father was suffering, followed Eugene with too 
much carelessness and precipitancy. She knew the 
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danger of crossing the swamp, but she did not care 
about it. At the first step which she made upon the 
muddy ground, she sank above her ancle. 

"We cannot cross in this direction, mistress," said 
her attendant, who met with the same accident. 

" I am afraid not, Kathleen," said Eveleen ; * but we 
must pass over. Oh ! there is the cry again." 

" Call to Eugene," said the girl ; " he will return for 
us, and direct ua" 

"No, no, Kathleen; it would prevent him firom 
giving speedy assistance, and he would insist that we 
should return." 

They listened eagerly, hoping to catch some sound 
from Eugene which might direct them to the path he 
had taken. They heard nothing; he had passed over 
quickly, stepping lightly from tuft to tuft of rushes 
and long grass, which arose here and there in the swamp. 
Kathleen had found a safer footing, and they were some 
fifty yards in the bog, when they heard Eugene's loud 
call to the suflFering person. They heard not the answer, 
nor any sound which might make them uneasy about 
Eugene's fate. They quickened their steps, at the risk 
of being every moment swamped ; and three minutes 
after Eugene's fall, they were in the wood, and in the 
hands of ruthless men. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



EvELEEN O'Halloran lay passiver in the hands of 
Reginald D'Arcy. Unhappy Eveleen ! it was fortunate 
for you that your capture was so sudden ! Had you 
known that D'Arcy held your delicate and pure form 
within his wicked arms ; had you known that the most 
unrelenting of your race, the torturer of your first be- 
loved, the sworn enemy of C!onnel and of your father, the 
merciless villain, D'Arcy, pressed his unhallowed lips 
upon your pale face, with an earnestness which told that 
he would suflFer every evil sooner than give up possession 
of you ; and were you conscious that he had persons 
with him nearly as wicked as himself, who would second 
every purpose of his villainy, and that your friends were 
fiur from you, none near you, not one to feel for you 
who had power to raise an arm in yoiir defence — it 
would have cost you your life ; your gentle spirit would 
have burst from your body, under the oppression of its 
feelings of desolation and despair. Not so your com- 
panion. Though she, too, had a loving, gentle heart, it 
was of a sterner mould than yours. 

** Villains! who are you?" cried Kathleen. " It is my 
mistress, Eveleen, Connel of Portarah's daughter. Let 
us go. Help! Eugene, help !" she bawled, at the top 
of her voice. " Connel ! — ^Feig '* 
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Her mouth was quickly stopped by a strong hand, 
and he in whose grasp she was said : 

" Young woman, you must be quiet, if you desire to 
be treated well. You are now mine, pretty one. By 

! D'Arcy owes you to me, to atone for this night's 

disappointment." 

"Hell and furies! Harrison," cried D'Arcy, "why 
mention names? Gag the wench, and, if it please you, 
throw her into the next lough, for what I cara But 
keep silence." 

"As you will be master here," replied Harrison, 
" whither go we now ?" 

" Where we had intended, if we had succeeded. You 
know you and I cannot return to the city for some time. 
We will ask our companions to help us to horse with 
our burdens ; we will be thankful to them ; they may 
return. Is the fellow yonder dead ?" 

"I would have secured that, sir," said Lewis, ex- 
citedly, " had the gentleman allowed me. Shall I do* 
it now ?" 

" No, not your hand, Lewis ; let there be no blood on 
you. He cannot recover from the blow. However, bind 
him and gag him." 

" It was done, sir," said Lewis. 

"Well, leave him there to rot," returned D'Arcy. 
" Onward, gentlemen ; let some of you give me assist- 
ance to bear this fair one. But where is my guide ?" 

The peasant was not to be found ; none had remarked 
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him since they came in front of the hermit's dwelling. 
This circumstance alarmed some of them ; but D'Arcy 
told them not to fear, that he knew the fellow, and that 
he dared not act contrary to his wish. Though D'Arcy 
said this, to quiet the fears of his companions, he was 
uneasy on account of the departure of the guide ; it 
made him waver in a purpose he had formed of enter- 
ing the hermit's dwelling, and there glutting his desire 
of triumph over the poor old man, by exulting over 
the misery which his daughter's situation would cause 
him. 

"No matter what danger our delay may bring," 
thought D'Arcy, making up his mind, " I will have this 
last satisfaction of torturing the old hypocrite, and of 
making him feel the penalty of breaking his faith with 
me. We will rest at the hermit's cabin for a moment, 
gentlemen," said D'Arcy to his friends. "We want 
some refreshments; his cupboard is never empty of 
good drink, and we can better there prepare our fair 
companions for their journey." 

" Be it 60," said they all, upon whom the mention of 
refreshments had a sudden effect It was the best 
argument which D'Arcy could use to induce them to 
accompany him. 

" May there not be a danger of pursuit ?" asked Har- 
rison, with more inducements than his companions to 
be on their journey again. 

" No," replied D'Arcy. " Those who would have an 
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interest to pursue us, are many miles distant from us, 
and they know not that we are here.^ 

The hermit, with trembling hands, undid the listen- 
ings of his door. He feared some misfortune, for he 
had heard the confused soimd of many voices on the 
outside. The first object which presented itself to him 
was the seemingly lifeless form of his daughter, borne 
in by men in frieze garments. He recognized her 
instantly. He looked not to the others who had 
entered. If he could think of them, his conviction 
would be iihat they were his friends — ^peasants of the 
country — ^who had rescued his daughter from danger, 
and had borne her, through kindness, to the shelter of 
the house, and to the bosom of her parent Poor old 
man! he rushed frantically forward — ^he seized his 
daughter in his arms. D'Arcy had allowed him to bear 
her to the rough bench; and there, supporting her 
upon his breast, he cried, aloud : 

" My Eveleen ! — ^my child ! — ^you are not dead ! — It 
cannot be. God would not have punished my crimes 
so severely, to take you from me just when I found 
you. Eveleen, my darling — the love of my heart — ^my 
life, speak, or I shall die. O God ! is it so ? No ! 
heavens be praised! she moves — she has life! Water — 
water, my friends, water — ^the blessing of an old man 
be upon you — ^give me the water. Oh ! my love — ^my 
love ! God be thanked !" 

He placed her on the bench; he knelt by her 
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to thank heaven. She had moaned — ^had opened her 
eyes, and asked, in a weak, trembling voice : " Where 
am I ?" 

"Here, my daughter — ^here, myEveleen — on the breast 
of your own father. Are you hurt, my love — ^my only 
child ?" said the hermit, fondling her to his heart 

D'Arcy knew human feeling too well to allow this 
scene to continue much longer. From the attitudes of 
his companions, and the glimpses of their countenances 
which he could catch, he saw that those stem men 
were moved in favour of Eveleen ; and he heard Harri- 
son, the sternest and boldest of them, say to Kathleen, 
whilst he unloosed the shawl with which he had covered 
her mouth : " Go to your mistress, girl." 

At this moment, Reginald D'Arcy stepped forward -; 
and throwing the covering from his head, revealed to 
the hermit, and to the no less astonished Eveleen, 
who had quickly recovered her consciousness, the 
well-known coimtenance expressing the most malign 
hatred. 

" Ha !" he said, with a laugh such as we may suppose 
devils would use in mockery of human woe. " Ha ! 
ha ! You have thought, Lambert O'Halloran, that you 
were blessed. Ha! ha ! I promised you, old man, at 
our last meeting, that our next would be one of 
misery to you. Ha ! ha ! You thought then, in deceiving 
me about the papers, that misery would fall upon me ; 
it has recoiled upon your own head. Ha! ha!" 
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D'Arcy rubbed his hands in the glee of his triumph 
over the old man ; his dark face beamed in exultation 
over the evil fortunes of the hermit. 

" D'Arcy, is it you ? Reginald O'Grady, is it you T ex- 
claimed the old man, recovering his consciousness only 
by degrees, after the sudden shock which the recognition 
of D'Arcy's features produced. " What want you here, 
D'Arcy ? — what wish you ? Take all, and leave me. 
Leave us, D*Arcy, for a moment. I will give you 
everything." 

" Come, my girl," said D'Arcy, interrupting the her- 
mit. Little he cared what the feelings of a father were. 
Even D'Arcy's love for Eveleen — no, it was not love — 
had been swallowed by the master passion of his heart 
Revenge — call it satisfaction — reigned within his souL 

" Come, we must leave this old dotard to his beads 
and prayers. You and I will have a merry life together." 

He put his arms about the trembling girl. He forced 
her, yet gently, from the embrace of her father. None 
of his companions moved to assist him. Her fears gave 
her strength above her sex. She escaped from his 
arms, and rushed to her father. 

" Come, come," said D'Arcy, " there is no time for 
delay. Give her up, O'Halloran ; she is mine." 

He approached again to seize his prey; Lewis ad- 
vanced to assist him ; and Harrison secured Kathleen. 

" Villain ! will you rob me of my child ?" cried the her- 
mit, rushing between D'Arcy and Eveleen ; but his effort 
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was unable to liberate his child fix)m D'Arc/s grasp. 
" Oh ! D'Arcy, spare me this blow. I will give you 
all — I will tell you all. Spare the honour of my child." 

"0£F with you, you wretch !" said D'Arcy, in a voice 
of determined vengeance. With one hand he clasped 
or supported the senseless form of the daughter, and 
held the other hand in a menacing posture to the 
hermit, saying : " O'Halloran, hypocrite ! you thought 
you had triumphed over me. Your daughter is mine ; 
she shall satisfy my vengeance against you. Ha! you 
feel it, old man — off with you !" 

He pushed the old man with such force that he fell, 
his head striking against the bench upon which his 
daughter had been laid. 

D'Arcy knew the companions he had chosen. Had 
they been less than fiends, they would have espoused 
the cause of that feeble, beautiful girl, and of that in- 
jured, unfortunate old man. But they did not feel for 
them ; so hardened to the holiest and sweetest senti- 
ments of nature, does habitual vice render the heart 
of man. Three young men of rank were present — ^but 
they were dissipated. They had no hearts alive to noble 
and generous feeling, except when they assumed its 
appearance among a certain society, where disgrace, 
public disgrace, would be the consequence of a denial 
of those feelings. Oh ! then they were noble in mind, 
generous and kind of heart, delicate in sentiment ; yet 
here, in their presence, having the power to prevent, 

2 c 
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they allowed the tenderest aflfections of humanity to be 
outraged — a young, beautiful, and innocent female to 
be borne, pale and lifeless, to satisfy the passion of a 
hardened villain, from the house of her father; and 
that father, an old man, feeble and whitened with age, 
lay upon the hard floor, the blood flowing fast from the 
wound he received in his daughter's defence, and crim- 
soning his white hairs ! 

" Shall we not have a drink, D'Arcy ?" asked one of 
the company. 

"Oh! aye: where is the dumb boy? he will show you 
where the old fellow's best is." The dumb boy had left 
the cabin on the entrance of D'Arcy's party. "That^ 
imp's disappearance bodes us no good. He knows every 
intricacy of the woods. In a few minutes he will be 
in Portarah, witli the news of our doings. Come, we 
must fly. You will find some good home-brewed in 
yonder cupboard ; it must satisfy you for the present" 

These words were whispered by D'Arcy to Harrison^ 
They drank around. The hermit was placed senseless 
upon his pallet, with his feet bound ; his secret drawers 
were opened, and his papers seized. Kathloen was 
led out hj Harrison, and Eveleen was carried by 
D'Arcy and Butler. All this was the work of a moment 
The motion of her captors, her exposure to the strong 
wind, and the noise of the storm ai^oused Eveleen. 

"In the Holy Virgin's name, where am I?" she cried 
out, as a faint idea of the dreadful circumstaiioes of 
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her situation shot through her mind " Where is my 
father ? Oh ! spare us ! spare us !" 

She stniggled to get loose from tliem ; she forced her 
feet from those who held tliem ; and D*Arcy, who held 
her arms, allowed her to stand. She threw herself at 
his feet, at the feet of a man she so much dreaded ; she 
seized his hand, and, with the wildest words of entreaty, 
she begged to be restored to her frioids. 

" Young madam," said D*Arcy, coldly, " your father 
is safe ; and your safety depends upon your silence, and 
your obedience to me. You are in the power of one 
who must be obeyed; but still who loves you dearly, 
and will do eveiything for your comfort." 

"Prove it, then, and I will foi-give you all — I will 
even esteem you. Give me back to my father," she 
cried, in the same tone of earnestness. 

" Pooh ! this cannot be ; I know what is better for 
you both. As you are able now to walk, come on 
quietly. In delaying here, there is danger to you and 
to your father." 

D'Arcy took one arm of the poor girl, and Lewis the 
other. 

"Oh, heavens!" she cried, "have I no friend to 
protect me against this wicked man ?" 

"Come, mistress," said D'Arcy, roughly; "this will 
not serve you ; it will only make matters worse between 
us. Your servant is before you; she will wait upon 
you when we are free of the wooda" 
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"Is Kathleen here? Let me see; let her speak to 
me." 

" Let the wench speak," said D'Arcy to Harrison. 

" I am here, Mistress Eveleen. I am held here, or I 
' would go to you." 

It was some little comfort to the unfortunate Eve- 
leen to know that Kathleen was near her. She was 
prevented from asking whither they were bringing her, 
by D'Arcy tying a kerchief on her mouth. She felt 
that resistance was uselcj^s; and she submitted to be 
borne onward by her conductors in silence, hoping, 
however, that some circumstance would give her an 
opportunity of escaping, and strongly resolving to profit 
by it. The terrible shock given to her feelings by 
D*Arcy*s first appearance had passed. When first 
seized, she had lost every power of feeling and of 
action, under the complication of evil which so suddenly 
arose around her. But Eveleen soon recovered from 
her weakness of body, and with it from her weakness 
of mind. She knew not whither she was brought^ or 
for what purpose ; still she did not despond or abandon 
herself to a useless grief, which better taught females in 
her situation would have done — thanks co her nurturing 
and education in Poitarah. She resolved to be her own 
liberator, at least her own defender, if no other person 
could; and buoyed by this resolve, she stepped with 
such quickness over the obstacles of the way — though 
she was closely muffled — that her conductors let loose 
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her arms, and were contented to keep pace with her. 
The night, if possible, became rougher. It blew a per- 
fect huiricane from the sea; the lightning glanced 
about them; the trees were torn by branches and 
trunks. Tlie party were sometimes forced back, and 
sometimes were obliged to catch the trees for their 
support, in their advance through them. They stood 
midway between the hermit's dwelling and the road, 
after an awful burst of the storm, which swept the 
branches like chaflf before it, when Harrison called to 
D'Arcy that some person was bellowing through the 
wood. 

" By Jove ! it is my servant ! He hails us by name. 
Let's call to him, D'Arcy ; something has happened." 

When Harrison's servant came to them, he told them 
that voices were heard calling from the road to others in 
the wood; and that when he approached them stealthily, 
he observed, as well as he could see in the darkness, six 
or more men engaged in loud and earnest conversation 
under Eagle Rock. Ho heard Mr. D'Arcy's name men- 
tioned ; and he thought it prudent to remove the horses 
a half mile further on, and come to acquaint the gentle- 
men. 

" You have acted wisely, my lad," said D'Arcy. "Did 
you come hither direct from Eagle Rock ?" 

"No, sir," answered the man. "After leaving the 
horses and my companions in a hollow beyond Drimcong, 
I came through the wood, at the rear of the house." 
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D'Arcy having satisfied himself that there was no 
noise or sign of life about, resolved to cross the wood 
by the same way Harrison's servant came. 

"By r he whispered Harrison, " our adventure 

has taken a strange shape, and one I did not expect 
I would give a thousand pounds that we were now on 
our good steeds. We have a woeful way of half an 
hour's labour before that; and I fear, in the mean- 
time, the country will be alarmed by that cursed 
peasant and the hermit's imp." 

"Well, there is no use in drooping now," said 
Harrison. "The die is cast for me, and, I suppose, 
for you too. Whoever they be that follow iis — ^with 
the design either to surprise us, or hinder our 
schemes — ^will meet more danger than they imagine. 
My boy, I came prepared for the worst." 

"I am also resolved for life or death, Harrison," 
replied D'Arcy. " Give me your hand, my friend ; we 
will live or we 'vvill die like brave men." 

It may be surj)rising to find D'Arcy speaking so 
solemnly of near danger, from the news of such slight 
alarm ; but it was no timidity in D'Arcy's character. 
He knew that his absence from Galway would be soon 
known, and that Shcmus Dhu and his friends would be 
instantly in hot pursuit of him. If they met, either 
must fall; and suppose even that he had killed Shemus 
Dhu, he himself must be eventually overcome by 
numbers. Perhaps that mysterious feeling, which 
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comes from the world of spirits, forewarning mortals, 
as strongly as prophetic words, that death is near, had 
the greater share in bringing fear and doubt to D'Arc/s 
mind. He felt powerfully this presentiment Only that 
he felt it so strongly, he would not have spoken of it to 
Lewis. He had resisted it often, and succeeded some- 
times against its influence ; but he could not at this 
moment overcome it, when he thought on Shemus Dhu. 
D'Arcy was not. superstitious — though it often happens 
that those who have the least faith are the most 
superstitious ; still he could not help feeling awe and 
dread, when he recollected all that he had heard and 
seen of the mysterious character of the Black Pedlar. 
With Shemus Dhu's assistance he had succeeded in 
many schemes of ambition. When Shemus Dhu 
opposed hiu\, either by counsel or by action, he was 
unsuccessful He had often wished to be free from the 
clog which Shemus was upon some of his actions, but 
he could not do without him ; for, though he did not 
acknowledge his acquaintance openly, he was his secret 
instrument in many plans of danger. Latterly, he had 
some doubts of his fidelity ; but it was only in the last 
scene between them that he was entirely convinced of 
his treachery to him. Shemus appeared now as his 
open enemy ; and, in his anxiety of mind, he feared 
Shemus' power more as supernatural than human. 
However, D*Arcy's nature could not be long subject to 
this gloomy despondency of mind ; and, after a moment 
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of exertion against it, he ronsed himself, and became 
nerved to the exigencies of his situation. After many 
difficulties, they halted in a paddock adjoining the gar- 
den of Drimcong. This paddock joined the road, from 
which they could hear the voices of their servant& 
D'Arcy's spirits rose, and he congratulated his compa- 
nions on the success of their adventure. They were 
preparing to pass the quickset hedge which separated 
the paddock from the road, when one of the men on the 
outside called out that lights were moving on Eagle 
Rock, and that voices of men and the noise of horses 
were heard near, even distinctly, in the storm. 

"Come quickly," said D'Arcy to his companions, 
who were behind him, whilst he himself sought an 
opening in the hedge, through which he might lead 
Eveleen without inconvenience. "Dillon and Butler, 
go you to Galway with your servants ; you will not be 
stopped on the road; if you be, you can feign an 
excuse for your night adventure — Harrison and I go 
forward. You shall hear in a few days how we have 
fared. Help us just to horse, with our burdens." 

The last remark was suggested by the unusual rapi- 
dity with which the companions whom he addressed 
had got into their saddles. D'Arcy, Harrison, and Lewis 
were on the opposite side of the hedge, and as D'Arcy 
planted his foot in an opening which appeared favorable 
to the safe and easy egress of the females, a wild shout of 
defiance arose from a cluster of trees within a few yards 
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of bim. Before he knew what the danger was, he heard 
the noise of a scuffle between his friends and others. 
D'Arcy did not hesitate a moment. He would willingly 
have lent his aid to his friends, but he knew that his 
interference would discover Eveleen, and probably would 
not assist them. He drew his foot from the gap of the 
hedge ; and giving directions to Lewis, who was near- 
est to him, to seize, at any risk, two or more uf the 
horses, with the assistance of Harrison's servant, and to 
wait his appearance at Knockbane — a mile furtlier on 
the road — ^lie called to Harrison to follow him quickly 
with Kathleen. The fatigue of the difficult way she had 
come, and the increasing anxiety of mind, despite all 
her efforts, hindered Eveleen from exerting the power 
which she fancied she would have when opportunity 
occurred for her liberation. She was led or dragged 
passively by her captor through the rough grounds, and 
was many acres from the scene of the conflict before she 
could distinctly recollect the cause of their change of 
route. She then attempted to give an alarm, but 
D'Arcy had anticipated the danger of this: he had 
bound her moutli with a kerchief The poor girl found 
it useless to make an effort for her liberation. She sub- 
mitted to be dragged along, for a few paces, by her un- 
feeling captor, and then she advanced with more alacrity 
than D'Arcy expected. It was not that Eveleen had 
hope in human interference. In her first return to 
consciousness, she mentally — as if from habit — but 
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ardently, invoked the aid of that Providence which ever 
watches over the helpless and unfortunate, and which 
always assists, if invoked with sincerity. And after 
praying, she felt comparatively at ease. The storm of 
agitated feeling which had rushed through her mind, 
was partially hushed. She had prayed — she hoped — 
and she confided. She thought not how far she was led. 
The tempest would not have awaked her from her 
reveries of hope; it was D*Arcy's voice alone which 
aroused her, when he said, aloud, to his friend, who 
was a few yards in advance of him, as they were de- 
scending a ravine which led to the water's edge : 

" Harrison, stop ! you lead us astmy. The stepping- 
stones are twenty yards above us." 

D'Arcy knew the place. He brought his companions 
safe across the narrow inlet of the small lake without 
any inconvenience, unless the wetting by the spray, 
which fell plentifully upon them as they passed over 
the narrow raised way. They ascended the opposite 
rising-ground, and rested among a tuft of trees, which 
sheltered them from the storm. The scene which siu*- 
rounded them, though it had no beauties at that mo- 
ment to charm any of the party, was one which was 
peculiarly striking. Tlie moon, before unperceived by 
them, for they had been descending, and its light was 
too faint to illumine the gloom which surrounded them, 
had fully risen above the mountains, which, like a wall, 
separated the western seacoast from the low grounds or 
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country that bordered upon Lough Corrib. Around 
them was wood varied every way l)y light and shade, 
hill and dale, rocky soil, morass and upland — the trees 
now appearing in diflferent solitary clumps, separated 
by rugged limestone, and now, their leafless branches 
spreading in the distance, an interminable wood, gloomy 
and impenetrable, to the tops of the near and distant 
mountains. Knockbane lake extended for a mile to 
their right, glistening under the rising moon, and 
chafed into a thousand whitened waves. The hill, or 
rock, upon which they rested — for it was pile upon 
pile of limestone, slightly encrusted with earth — hung 
over the lake. Tlie roar of the waters was distinct 
amid the roar of tlie wind as they dashed along the 
rocky base of the hill, gnimbled among its nume- 
rous holes and caverns, and spit their spray, with a 
hissing somid, against the rocky obstjicles which op- 
pO(«cd them. An arm of the lake ran through the ravine, 
across wliich D'Arcy and liis comimnions had passed, 
swamping all the low grounds within its reacli. 

We are sorry that our story obliges us not to con- 
found a day scene with a night (me, othenvise many 
beauties could be pointed out of the Conncmara moun- 
tains, of Lough Corrib, of Knockbane lake, and of the 
Knockrany hills, which form from this spot a Umt 
ensemble well worthy the labours of the sketcher, 
whether those of pen or pencil 

Eveleen sat for a few moments, not noticing the 
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scene ; but, recalled from her confident feelings of piety 
to the difficulties of her situation, she now suddenly 
arose, and asked D'Arcy whither he led her. When he 
answered not, except by stretching forth his arms, 
without aiising, to regain the prize, she conjured him 
by every tie which bound man to woman, child to 
parent, man to hope of happiness, to restore her to 
her father. The appeal was made to one who had often 
outraged the tenderest feelings of humanity, who cared 
not for father, brother, or friend, when or where his 
own interests or passions were to be consulted. 

" Eveleen," said D*Arcy, rising from the rock upon 
which he was seated, and moving quickly towards her, 
when he perceived that she had gone nearer to the lake 
than was safe — "Eveleen, my love, I have loved you 
from the moment in which I first saw you. I have 
never loved before. A new spuit has come over me 
within these few hours. I will not be content until 
you are mine. Say you love me, and I will give peace 
to you and to your father, to Connel, to Fergus. Say 
only the words, * I love you, Reginald D'Arcy.* " 

" Love you F* exclaimed Eveleen, as she strove to 
make her voice, tremulous from fear and weakness, 
bold and defying. " Love you ! As well, D*Arcy, might 
you ask the little biid to love the hawk, which sud- 
denly seizes on it for destruction. Restore me to my 
friends; cease your persecution of them — I will then 
give you an answer. But, no," she said, quickly cor- 
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reeling the words, " D'Arcy, there will be no compro- 
mise between us. I can never — nor will ever — love 
thee." 

The last words were uttered with a dignified strength, 
which virtue, fiim in its purpose, can alone assume. 
D*Arcy was confounded, not by the sentiment, but the 
manner. He stood for a minute without speech, and 
then suddenly exclaimed, seizing Eveleen : 

" Then, by ! you are mine. I care not for your 

love. Ho ! there, Harrison — come on !" 

Between Harrison and Kathleen a scene somewhat 
similar had occu ned. Evcleen was passive in D'Arcy's 
hands. Resistance was vain. She followed him, re- 
solved to oppose every evil, though trembling — it was 
her woman's nature — under his giasp. It may have 
been for the pui-pose of reconnoilring that D'Arcy had 
a.scended tliis hill, though he was obliged to repass the 
inlet before he could join Lewis at the station which 
he appointed for him. Wliatever was his motive for 
coming hither, he retraced the same steps gloomier and 
quicker. \Vlien they came to the water, he perceived 
a single person coming towards them across the step- 
ping-stones. It was Lewis, who called aloud, when he 
observed them preparing to pass over, to go quickly 
back, for their enemies were near them. D*Arcy waited 
for his son, and learned from him that many men had 
chased them on the road; that he had given the care of 
the four horses to Harrison's servant; that with diffi- 
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culty he had escaped from his pursuers ; and that some 
of them had followed him through the fields, and were 
now within a short distance of him. 

" If this be the c^se, Hairison," said D'Arty, turning 
to his companion, who had overheard the convei-sation, 
" we must look to our own safety — ^yet we will not 
relinquish our fair comimnions, if we can.** 

" Certainly not," said Harrison. "Yet where, D'Arcy, 
can we find safety ?" 

" The lake, my friend !" said D*Arcy. " In a cavern 
of the rocks, not far from this, there is a boat; O^ReUly 
and I, a few days back, placed it where none but our- 
selves could find it. Wc can escape by wat^r to the place 
where Lewis has ordered the hoi-ses to await us; or if 
this be dangerous, we. may lie concealed among the 
islamls, without suspicion, until v/e get notice of a free 
road for our journey. Come quickly ; I hear the shouts 
of men approaching nearer to us.** 

"I must obey you, D'Arcy,*' muttered Harrison; 
" but this one act of ol)edience over, I will consult for 
myself*' 

They supported the tottering steps of their weaker 
companions among the rocks and brush woixl, which 
grew thickly along the shore. They found the boat in 
the place in which D'Ai-cy had left it a few days before. 
It was a fragile little boat, flat-bottomed, covered with 
skins, and not cajmblc of carrying with safety more 
than two persons. Lewis was the first to enter it, and 
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move it from its recess into the open waves of the lake; 
Eveleen was forced afier ; and D*Arcy leaped in, sending 
the tiny bark, by the impetus which he gave it, some 
yards into the angiy waters. 

" Hold there !" cried Hairison, as he perceived there 
was no movement on D'Arcy's part to return for him ; 
"you are surely not determine<l to leave me here?" 

" I fear," said D'Arcy, " the )x)at would not carry us all 
with safety. When we land on the next island, I will 
send Lewis with the b<mt for you." 

"D'Aicy, I did not expect this treatment from 
you," said Hamson, with intense passion. . " Shove 
back to us; the enemies which I have made for your 
sake are near us. Shove to ; it is not late yet to 
save us all." 

"It cannot be," said D'Arcy, coldly. "Lewis will 
return for you in a fiiw minutes; or if you fear discovery 
before the time, you will find many places along the 
shore which will defy search. Your con\panion will 
make you comfortable for a few hours. We will know 
where to find you." 

" False-hearted villain !" exclaimed Harrison, in the 
height of anger. " I was a fool not to know you before. 
Was it for this treatment I have come so fai* to serve 
you, and to n\ake my name det<.»stable to every honor- 
able person, in being associated with youi*s in this wicked 
action ? Shove to us, else, by ! I will have my 
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"You are a fool, Harrison," said D'Arcy, taunt- 
ingly, " to abuse like a woman after this manner. You 
are well aware it was for your sake and pleasure I have 
put my life in peril No matter, I will not accuse you ; 
but I must leave you to cool your passion, and to gain 
sense from a few hours' reflection among the rocks. 
Good night, my friend ; I shall see you in the morning 
betimes." 

" Hold, villain ! for your own sake," cried Harri.son, 
furiously. " If you move without me, I swear I will 
have my revenge. I am desperate, and I will make 
you my victim as soon as any other " 

" Nonsense, man; I cannot wait to hear your folly. 
Look well to your safety. They are ascending the hill ; 
I cannot wait to parley with them. Fare thee well, 
Harrison." 

D'Arcy threw the oar, which he held upright, into its 
lock ; Lewis did the same ; and the little skiff was danc- 
ing forward, when a ball from Harrison's pistol whizzed 
by his ear. 

" I thank you, Harrison !" shouted D'Arcy. " I am 
balked of my revenge," he thought to himself. " They 
are ascending the hill ; he cannot escape them." 

It was as D'Arcy thought Harrison in a moment 
was seized, and after a sUght struggle submitted to be 
captured by Shemus Dhu and his companions. 



r 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

D*Arcy never regarded Eveleon during the colloquy we 
have described, feeling secure of her possession. He 
witnessed the capture of Harrison, and he could perceive, 
in the moonlight, that many men were running along 
the shore, and at length that they had found a boat, 
and were in pursuit of him. 

" Ha !'* he exclaimed, "it is more than I thought of. 
Oh ! for some stuYdy hands of my acquaintance, and they 
would then experience the folly of their pursuit ! As 
it is, Lewis," addressing his companion, " my boy, we 
will sell our lives at a dear rate." 

" Never mind me, sir," replied Lewis, before D'Arcy 
had done speaking. " They have more and stronger 
men than we in their boat. See, the water glances and 
foams under their strokes. Let's gain the island, and 
we will match their strength and numbers by cunning, 
or else" — and he pointed to the quiet form of Eveleen, 
gathered, without a motion, in the bows of the boat — 
" we will have our revenge." 

" No, Lewis," answered D*Arcy, energetically, " my 
revenge belongs not to you ; I will shape its form. The 
girl must be preserved." 

" To whom else should your revenge belong ? You 

2 D 
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told me I was your son," said Lewis, with a manner de- 
noting more opposition than obedience to the will of his 
father. " By ! if I must die, I will not die de- 
generate in spirit ; I will have my satisfaction over 
your enemies, by sending that weak creature to herald 
our triumph over them. Ho ! they cry to us to hold. 
You, sir, can parley with them better than I — speak to 
them." 

" What will you V* said D'Arcy, raising his voice to 
its highest pitch. 

" Give us the lady," said a voice from the pursuing 
boat, which was one or two hundred yards behind 
them, but which, even at that distance, D'Arcy recog- 
nized immediately as Shemus Dhu's — ^" give us the lady, 
safe, and we will allow you and your companions to go 
free until morning." 

" What right have you to interfere with my will 
regarding Eveleen, or the lady as you call her?" said 
D'Arcy, on whose mind the impression was suddenly 
made, that he had great influence over the pursuing 
party by the possession of Eveleen, and could make any 
terms which he pleased. 

"I have authority higher than you think of, insolent 
man," spoke the same voice. " I claim her as unlaw- 
fully possessed by you — forcibly dragged from her 
father's house against her will; and, moreover, know 
that I am authorized by the governor and mayor to 
seize you, and bring you prisoner to Galway." 
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" And who may you be, pray, thus authorized ?" said 
D'Arcy, wishing to conceal his knowledge of the speaker. 

" You pretend that you know me not,'* replied Shemus 
Dhu. " But, beware ! I will pursue you to the death, if 
you resist. If you give up the lady peaceably, I will 
give you a chance of escape." 

"An excellent rninister of their will, the governor 
and council have got, who compromises his duty with 
his feelings of friendship, or of a softer feeling, perhaps," 
said D'Arcy, with an attempt of sarcasm in his tones, 
though at the moment his heart was oppressed with 
fears. " If you pursue me further," he added, " it will 
be at the loss of the girl's life. I care not what hap- 
pens afterwards." 

" Wicked man !" replied Shemus Dhu. " Wliat more, 
then, will you have for her safety ?" 

"Send me," said D'Arcy, "a certain tnistworthy, 
faithful, and true friend, called Shemus Dhu, if you can 
find him, as a pledge of my safety — he must swim to me; 
and then I vow by everything most sacred to you and 
to me, I will deliver Eveleen O'Halloran to her father. 
Time is lost by us in speaking on any other condition." 

There was a confusion of voices in the boat of Shemus 
Dhu at this announcement; it suddenly subsided; and the 
voice of Fergus O'Keane was heard saying, distinctly : 

" We accept your conditions. Shemus Dhu is here ; 
he goes alone through the water to you. But how will 
you send us Eveleen ?" 
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" If Shemus Dhu come, I will place Eveleen safe upon 
the opposite shore." 

" It is agreed," said Fergus. " But remorsele^ yen- 
geance will follow you if you fail in your promise, or if 
evil happen to Shemus Dhu." 

" The Pedlar is able to protect himself," was the only 
answer. 

The noise of a plunge in the water was heard by 
D*Arcy. It was the leap of Shemus Dhu into the waves, 
in opposition to his companions' wishes, devotingly 
offering himself to the dangers of angry waters, of furious 
storm, and what was more fearful, and of which he was 
not ignorant, of the excited hatred of the most wicked of 
men. When he heard the plunge, D'Arcy arose in the 
boat ; his son remarked his face gloating with (jblight ; 
it seemed the anticipated joy of a fiend ovej^e destruc* 
tion of a mortal for whom he long laid sn«8,^ut whom 
he at last caught within hLs meshes of ^pi^tation. Lewis 
was at his elbow ; his countenancejfeumed a corres- 
ponding fiendish gleam. He whimpered to D'Arcy : 

" I will make sure of the girl. What will you do to 
him r ^ 

" To him ? To Shemus. Ohu ?" said D'Arcy, with a 
low chuckle of delight, under which every feature was 
distorted. 

" I will torture him in his agony amid the waves — 
ha 1 ha ! I will tell him, with words burning to his 
heart, what he is now, and what he could have been. 
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I will feast — ^aye, glut, if I have time, my deep, strong 
appetite of revenge against him. I will sink him deep, 
a million feet deep, if I could, into the lake ; but, first, 
I will hear his gurgle of death : when the waters rush 
into his mouth, I will laugh with joy ; and if he cry for 
mercy to the God in whom he has belief, before the 
prayer is from his heart, I will crush his skull, and beat 
out his brains — aye, even, if it require it, I will leap 
into the water, and, with my own destruction, I will 
have revenge." 

This fearful answer to his son, was spoken in a 
solemn, low, and deliberate tone, and word by word. 
^ far from terrifying Lewis, the words excited in 
him hope and joy — the hope that his father would 
succeed, and joy that his father was the terrible- 
being who alone could command his obedience. Lewitf 
had reverenced D*Arcy before he knew him to be his 
father. His ^Idness, his recklessness of danger, his 
capability of iTO-igue, his superiority over the herd of 
dissemblers, had long taken possession of the youth's 
fancy, and, under the circumstances in which he 'w^w 
educated, of his heart, long before people could think 
that he would have those feelings. And now he 
adored, more than reverenced, D'Aijjy for giving utter- 
ance to thoughts so congenial to his own, and so sublime 
in the order of dark and hardened impiety. The son 
was like the father in heart ; the only difference be- 
tween them was that D'Arcy had been early educated 
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in virtue, and sometimes felt remorse, though its power 
to alter his purpose of evil was transient ; and Lewis, 
from infancy, was reared with bad example, without 
knowledge, or the hopes or fears which it produces — wss 
abandoned to his passions, obeyed every impulse of 
them, and would perpetrate the worst crime calmly and 
deliberately, without remorse. D'Arcy had made up his 
mind to be revenged, even at the sacrifice of his life. 
Le>vis knew his father's mind ; he went further in dia- 
bolical feeliilg ; he was resolved, in any event, to sacri- 
fice his life, by a self-act of destruction : any daring to 
such a mind was without fear. 

Shemus Dhu weighed well the consequences of his 
leap into the water, though he had but a moment to 
deliberate. He knew D*Arcy*s unrelenting vindictive- 
ness ; he knew that he himself was its object ; yet he 
knew that unless he exposed himself to the danger, 
D'Arcy would perform his threat, and Bveleen would 
become his victim. D'Arcy was at Wfy, and the des- 
peration of a resolved, wicked man is more terrible 
in its consequences than the fury of the lioness when 
her cubs are stolen. However, hope did not entirely 
desert Shemus Dhu. The many adventures of danger 
he had encountered, the many risks of life he had 
run without harm, had sometimes made him believe 
that his. life was a fated one ; at least they had 
strengthened his constitutional fearlessness. Moreover, 
it occurred to him that he was performing the sublimest 
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act of devoted friendship : and when are the good 
down-hearted in the voluntary performance of an act 
of virtue ? Enthusiasm, no doubt, to some extent, 
supports them; but there is another feeling, holier 
and supernatural, which Jinimates them, and gives 
them joy. Shemus Dhu felt it. He trusted in Pro- 
vidence as his chief support. He was a powerful 
swimmer; the waves passed rapidly by him as he ad- 
vanced to the boat. Had his companions leisure to 
remark it, they v/ould have admired his feats. Only 
once, amid the turmoil of the water, did he appear in 
danger; a wave larger than usual rolled with unex- 
pected quickness upon him, and covered him. D'Arcy 
yelled through fear that his prey had escaped him ; he 
urged his boat towards him ; but when the wave had 
passed, Shemus Dhu arose again upon the water as 
buoyant as before. He was now within a few yards of 
D*Arcy, and he buoyed himself upon the water. 

" Row to the shore, Mr. D'Arcy," said Shemus ; " I 
will follow in your wake ; and when Eveleen is placed 
upon the land, I will be your safety against the anger 
of her friends." 

" Ha ! villain !" exclaimed D'Arcy, giving premature 
vent to his passion, with imprudent quickness. " Ha ! 
you think now to baffle me as you have often done. 
Oh ! this hour pays me tenfold interest of revenge. 
Devils or angels shall not save you now." 

With clenched teeth, every sinew hardened with the 
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tension of iron, he struck the waves in his approach to 
him. The Black Pedlar had complete self-possession. 
He was prepared for the worst ; he dived as his only 
chance of escape. The boat passed quickly over him, 
and before its progress was stopped he arose twelve 
yards from it on the opposite side. 

"Shall I fire, sir, and make sure of himf* said 
Lewis, presenting the long pistol which he drew from 
his belt. 

"Lewis," said D'Arcy, in a measured, deep tone — 
" Lewis, if you be a son of mine, be calm. Take a steady 
aim ; I would not exchange heaven for his escape," 

" I am ready, sir," said Lewis. 

" Fire, then," said D'Arcy ; " he cannot escape both." 

The smoke of the pistols passed, their reports were 
echoing along the shore, the waters upon which the 
Pedlar had been had nothing on their surface but 
foam. D'Arcy, in the vehemence of his delight, shouted 
aloud ; but his triumph was short, for Shemus Dhu arose 
double the distance from them, and fix>m the rapidity 
and strength with which he buffeted the waves, showed 
that he had not been injured in any limb. 

"Hell and demons! he has escaped us," yelled 
D'Arcy. " Pull, Lewis, after him, with the strength of 
devils, or I will kill thee. See, the other boat, full of 
armed men, in a moment will be up to us." 

"Shall I throw the wench over — ^it will lighten us; 
and we will have one triumph of revenge ?" 
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"Anything!" cried D'Arcy, wildly. "Kill her, sink, 
her in the lake, quickly, and follow the cursed Pedlar." 

" Ho !" exclaimed Lewis, " the work is done for us ; 
she is dead !" 

" Villain boy !" shouted D'Arcy, seizing his son by the 
neck, " it was your hand did the murder. I tell thee, 
among mankind, I only loved her and you." 

The son easily freed himself from his father's grasp, 
and answered : 

"D'Arcy, it was not I who killed her: Harrison's 
ball must have pierced her breast. However, we have 
some satisfaction, and we may throw her now into the 
lake as food for fishes." 

D'Arcy did not interfere with the action of Lewis. 
He stood in the stem of the boat, vacantly gazing 
upon his advancing enemies. For a moment he lost 
his reason, and then his breast became a hell, the dwel- 
ling of a tliousand demons, who chased each other 
through it. The moon was clouded ; rain poured in 
torrents ; the lake was still lashed into furious waves 
by the storm ; but nature was calm, and brightness, and 
joy, compared with the storm of D'Arcy's mind. 

" Is it done V he asked, in a fearful voice — not loud 
or passionate, but hoarse and firm. 

"The dead weight is too heavy for me," said the 
toy ; " give me your assistance." 

" Do you, too, mock ?" said D'Arcy. " By " an 

oath too dreadful to mention, " I will " 
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They were the last words he ever spoke. That 
fearful curse upon his tongue, vengeance in his heart, 
without one crime repented of, his soul was ushered 
by despair into the terrible presence of the Judge of 
the living and of the dead. A ball from O'Halloran's 
fowling-piece had passed through his brain. After the 
fire, he stood in the boat erect, he reeled, and then fell, 
with a loud splash, into the darkened waters, before his 
son, who had run to his assistance, could prevent him. 

" Cowards !" exclaimed Lewis, stretching forth his 
hand in defiance of the boat, which was a few yards 
distant from him, " you dare not meet him in open, 
manly fight — ^you surprised him, else you would not 
have so cheaply gained your victory. I am his son — I 
am prepared to follow him into another world, whether 
it be good or evil ; no power can separate us — his dea^ 
shall be mina Cowards! I bid you defiance. May 
eternal pains torture you hereafter 1" 

With the last fearful words dying upon his lips, he 
bounded from the gunwale of the boat, and threw him- 
self headlong into the surge. He never was seen 
afterwards. D'Arcy's body was found, but of Lewis' 
there was no trace, unless what popular story tells, that 
his spirit, in nights of storm, is seen upon the lake in 
the shape of a black hound. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Almost at the same instant that Lewis had cast him- 
self into the lake after his impious parent, the pur- 
suing boat came alongside the other frail bark, on 
board which Fergus was the first to jump. At the 
same moment, too, the Pedlar swam up, and emerged 
from the water ; but what was their horror at finding 
Eveleen, to all appearance, a lifeless corpse ! 

During the last fifteen or twenty minutes of the 
fearful tragedy we have been describing — and the 
whole of the boat scene was not of a longer duration — 
poor Eveleen had lain unheeded, in this state, at the 
head of the boat. When dragged on board, the poor 
girl, exhausted with fatigue, torn and bruised by her 
falls among the rocks, and overcome by the long- 
continued terror, was more dead than alive. Then, 
when the boat was pushed off, and all hope of safety 
vanished, she sunk, witli one faint, unliceded shriek, 
into a state of utter inanition. It wjis a merciful 
collapse of nature that rendered her insensible to the 
passing scene. 

" O good heavens !" exclaimed Fergus, " she is dead 1 
The light of my life is gone for ever !" 

" Hold !" said Sliemiis Dhii, who, all but drowned as 
he was, had seized her arm, and with more skill than 
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any other present possessed, felt her pulse ; " she is not 
dead." 

" Oh ! joy ! joy !" shouted Fergus. " Is she not dead ? 
Are you sure she is not dead ?" 

The darkness of that horrible night had now passed 
away ; the morning twilight had set in unnoticed, and 
begun the work of dispelling the clouds, which, rolled 
up in masses, were hastening to the west. A pale, 
clear, green sky gleamed in the east; the storm was 
hushed as if by magic ; the surface of the lake began to 
repose from its turmoil ; and the rocks and woods which 
surrounded it began to show a clear outline in the cold, 
grey light Fergus sat in the smaller boat, which the 
men in the other boat took in tow. He held the 
senseless form of Eveleen in his arms, with her head 
leaning back upon his shoulder; and Shemus Dhu 
applied to her lips and nostrils some spirits from a , 
small flagon which he carried securely in his bosom, at 
the same time chafing her hands with his. 

The pale twilight falling on her pallid features soon 
made the symptoms of returning life visible ; and the 
Pedlar with a "hush !" signalled Fergus to be silent. 

In another minute they were at the shore, where 
Harrison was held a close prisoner by two stout pea- 
sants, one of them Eugene More, and where Kathleen, 
his intended victim, was impatiently awaiting her 
mistress. 

" Oh ! Eveleen ! my mistress Eveleen!" she exclaimed; 
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and her well-known voice was the first sound that 
reached Eveleen's ear, and restored her fully to her 
senses. 

"Where am I?" asked the poor, half-j6:antic girl, 
with eyes staring wildly. " Where am I, and what is 
all this?" 

" Eveleen, you are safe, and in the arms of your own 
Fergus," said the son of Connel, fervently. 

" Fergus ! You here ! But where is Ae ?" said Eve- 
leen, still staring wildly around her. 

" He whom you fear, Eveleen, is not here," said 
Sheraus Dhu, solemnly. "He is gone where the 
wicked go, and his vile body lies at the bottom of the 
lake." 

"Oh, then, my heavenly Father!" said Eveleen, 
with uplifted eyes, and her hands clasped on her 
bosom — " my heavenly Father I all my hopes in Thee 
have not deceived me after all !" 

" Now to Portarah, friends !" said the Pedlar, giving the 
word of command; and the whole party proceeded to obey. 

Fergus carried Eveleen before him on his horse, 
which was led by a peasant, who walked at his head, 
with a steady pace, to prevent any accident from stum- 
bling in the rugged way. Harrison's hands were tied 
tightly behind his back, and Eugene More proposed 
that he should be compelled to walk, without much 
choice for his footsteps, to make him feel some of the 
torture which had been inflicted by him and his 
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wicked companions on poor Eveleen and her maid. It 
will be easily understood that Eugene naturally felt a 
special impulse of anger against Harrison. Shemus 
Dhu permitted this punishment to be inflicted for a 
while, but as it would cause too much delay, he then 
ordered the prisoner to be mounted with the rest ; and 
in the meantime Henry O'Halloran and Frank OTleilly 
had hastened oflF to Kilrany, to fetch the poor wounded 
Hermit to join the rest at Portarah. 

We cannot wait to describe the interview which 
followed with Connel More, or to recount the explana- 
tions which were given to him. Neither shall we 
attempt to describe the joy of all at the safe restoration 
of Eveleen — joy which, indeed, was, for a while, alloyed 
to a great extent by fears that her mind would not soon 
return to a state of healthy tranquillity; so that Connel 
was not permitted to hear in her presence any account of 
the terrible adventures of the preceding night. 

As soon as the party were refreshed by a comfortable 
breakfast, Shemus Dhu having, in the meantime, 
obtained dry clothing, and Henry and O'Reilly having 
arrived with him whom we shall still call the Hermit, 
and whose joy now was overwhelming, the Pedlar once 
more, with a tone of authority that should be obeyed, 
ordered Fergus, Henry, O'Reilly, and the prisoner, 
Harrison, to mount their horses and accompany him 
to Galway. The command was hard enough for Fergus, 
but he could not flinch; and every one of the party 
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now felt that they could almost worship the glorioiis 
Pedlar, whom they hastened to obey. 

Triumphantly they entered the West Gate of Galway, 
and in a few minutes later they stood before the mili- 
tary governor; the prisoner, with his hands now untied, 
being placed in front. 

"Captain Harrison!" said the governor, solemnly. 

"General, I confess my grievous crimes," said the 
prisoner, in a hopeless tone. 

" Let a court-martial decide the punishment," observed 
the general, coldly. 

Shemus Dhu now explained openly to the governor 
all the incidents of the night, and legal proceedings 
were forthwith commenced to settle the matters of 
right and property. But those were gloomy times for 
justice. Galway and its affairs were ruled by a clique 
of bigots of the darkest hue, who made the profession 
of Catliolicity an excuse for the infliction of every kind 
of injustice in the name of law ; and yet at that very 
time the mass of the people, and a vast number of the 
gentry, were Catholic, but utterly cast down, humbled, 
and powerless. Hence it is that justice was, to a great 
extent, foiled in the present instance. The confession of 
the wretched woman, Winifred, was produced and re- 
ceived ; and the stain of murder was removed from 
the memory of young 0*Halloran's father; but the fact 
of Henry having shot D'Arcy — though the villainy of 
the latter, and the necessity of the case were admitted — 
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was held as a sufficient ground for denying him his 
rights. The portion of the family patrimony, however, 
to which his relative, the Hermit, would be entitled, 
was restored in such a way as to be settled at once on 
his daughter, Eveleen. 

The end is easily told. Eveleen and Fergus were 
married, and, though not wealthy, enjoyed a competenc}', 
and lived a virtuous and a happy life. Henry O'Hal- 
loran returned to France, and distinguished himself as 
an officer in the Irish Brigade, in which he served in 
Flanders, where he was killed in action. Frank O'Reilly 
was thoroughly reconciled to his father,married, acquired 
some sense, and became a very worthy member of society. 
Eugene More and Kathleen were also united in the holy 
bonds of wedlock. Captain Harrison was sentenced to 
be shot, but at the general's desire was only cashiered. 
CJonnel More O'Keane, or rather Dermod O'Grady, and 
the Hermit, spent the remainder of their days happily 
together in Portarah, where they often- received long 
visits from Shemus Dhu, the Black Pedlar of Gal way, 
who, however, would never fully divest himself of the 
mystery of his character. 

The wicked are not always successful in their crimes ; 
nor the virtuous always afflicted to the end. 



THE END. ^'''' 



